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A CHAPTER ON DOGS. 


Ir it were n to give a reason for de- 
voting a dozen pages of our Magazine, and as 
many engravings, to the subject of domesticated 
dogs, we need only quote the words of Sir Walter 
Scott—clarum et venerabile nomen—as authorit 
for the importance of our theme: “ The Al- 
mighty, who gave the dog to be the companion 
of our pleasures and our toils, hath invested him 
with a nature noble and incapable of deceit. He 
~~ neither friend nor foe—remembers, and 

accuracy, both benefit and injury. He 


hath a share of man’s intelligence, but no share 
of man’s fulsehood. You may bribe a soldier to 
slay a man with his sword, or a witness to take 
life by false accusation, but you cannot make a 
dog tear his benefactor. He is the friend of man, 
save when man justly incurs Lis enmity.” Pope, 
too, says—“ Histories are more full of exam tes 
of the fidelity of dogs than of friends.” e 
might, indeed, embroider our text with a thou- 


sand quotations from distinguished authors, all 
eulogizing the important services of dogs, and 
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their admirable qualities. The theme is a pro- 
lific one. 

The original parentage of the dog is an un- 
settled question ; some writers attribute it to the 
Dhole or the Buansuah; others to the wolf and 
others again to the fox. Each of these theories 
has warm advocates, but the point is still a bone 
of contention, Be that as it may, there are few 

of the world in which the dog is not found, 
and wherever found, he contributes either to the 
pleasure or profit of man, his master. 

Our first engraving represents the Persian 
Greyhound, the noblest representative of the 
greyhound family—a truly beautiful and graceful 
animal. Powerful of jaw, quick and supple of 
limb, the Persian greyhound is chosen to cope 
with that swift and daring animal, the wild ass, 
as well as with the no less rapid antelope, and 
the slower, but more dangerous, wild 

Of all these creatures, the wild ass gives the 
most trouble, for it instinctively keeps to rocky 
and mountainous neighborhoods, which afford a 
refuge unassailable by the sure-footed Persian 
horse, and from which it can only be driven by 
such agile creatures as the native greyhounds. 
So untiring is the wild ass, and so boldly does it 
traverse the rocky mountain spurs among which 
it loves to dwell, that a single ass is so agile as to 
baffle the best hounds, and get away fairly into 
cover, from whence the greyhound, working only 
by sight, is unable to drive it. Naturally , the 
greyhound of pure blood is not of a 
very determined character, and it is therefore 
found necessary to give these creatures the proper 
amount of endurance by crossing them with the 
bull-dog, one of the most determined and cour- 
ageous animals in existence. As may be sup- 
posed, the immediate offspring of a bulldog and 
a greyhound is a most ungainly animal, but b 
continually crossing with the pure grpheenh, 


the outward shape of the thick and sturdy bull- 
dog is entirely merged in the more graceful ani- 
mal, while his stubborn ay wee remains im- 
mt in its nature. The skeleton of the grey- 
ound is a curious one, and when viewed from 
behind, bears a marvellous resemblance to that of 
the ostrich. The narrow head and sharp nose of 
the greyhound, useful as they are for aiding the 
progress of the animal by removing every im- 
pediment to its through the atmosphere, 
yet deprive it of a most valuable faculty, that of 
chasing by scent. The muzzle is so narrow in 
—— to its length, that the nasal nerves 
ave no room for proper development, and hence 
the animal is very deficient in its powers of scent. 
The same circumstance may be noted in many 
other animals. 
In England the greyhound is used for coursing 
hares. Jesse, in his ‘‘ Anecdotes of Dogs,” says : 
“Various have been the opinions upon the 
difference of speed between a well-bred grey- 
hound and a race-horse, if oppress to each other. 
Wishes had been frequently indulged by the 
sporting world, that some criterion could be 
adopted by which the superiority of speed could 
be fairly ascertained, when the following circum- 
stance accidentally took place, and afforded some 
information upon what had been previously con- 
sidered a matter of great uncertainty. In the 
month of December, some years ago, a match 
was to have been run over Doncaster race-course 
for one hundred guineas; but one of the horses 
having been drawn, a mare started alone, that 
by running the ground she might ensure the 
wager, when having run about one mile in the 
four, she was accompanied by a greyhound bitch, 
which joined her from the side of the course, 
emulatively entering into the competition, con- 
tinued to race with the mare for the other three 
miles, keeping nearly head and head, and afford- 
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ing an excellent treat to the field by the energetic 
exertions of each. At passing the distance-post, 
five to four was betted in favor of the greyhound ; 
when parallel with the stand, it was even betting, 
and any person might have taken his choice 
from five to ten: mare, however, had the 
advantage of a head at the termination of the 
ee The d spirit of these dogs i 

6s courage and spirit is very 
great. A greyhound ran a hare single-handed 
and raced her so hard, that, not having time to 
run through an opening at the bottom of some 
paling, she and the greyhound made a spring at 
the same moment at the top of the pales. The 
dog seized her at the instant she reached it, and 
in the momentary struggle he slipt between two 
broken pales, each of which ran into the top of 
his thighs. In this situation he hung till the 
horsemen came up, when, to their great surprise, 
he had the hare fast in his mouth, which was 
taken from him before he could be released. 

“ T saw a hare coursed on the Brighton Downs 
some years ago by two celebrated greyhounds. 
Such was the length of the course, some of it up 
very steep hills, that the hare tell dead before the 
dogs, who were so exhausted that they only 
reached to within six feet of her. This was one 
of the severest courses ever witnessed. 

“On another occasion, two dogs ran a hare for 
several miles, and with such speed as to be very 
soon out of sight of the coursing party. After a 
considerable search, both the dogs and the hare 
were found dead within a few yards of each 
other; nor did it a r that the former had 
touched the hare. r. Daniel, in his ‘Rural 
Sports,’ states thata brace of greyhounds, in 
Lincolnshire, ran a hare from her seat to where 
she was killed, a distance, measuring straight, of 
upwards of four miles, in twelve minutes. Dur- 


jng the course there was a good number of turns, 
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which must have considerably increased the 
space gone over. ‘Ihe hare ran till she died be- 
fore the greyhounds touched her. 

“In the 1798, a brace of hounds, the 
property of Mr. Courtall of Carlisle, coursed a 

are from the Swift, near that city, and killed 
her at Clemmell, seven miles distant. Both 
greyhounds were so exhausted, that unless the 
aid of medical men, who happened to be on the 
spot, had been immediately given, they would 
have died, and it was with difficulty they were 
recovered,” 

The King Charles Spaniel takes its name from 
the merry monarch, Charles II. of England, who 
took great delight in these delicate and playful 
little creatures, and used to walk in Hyde Park, 
surrounded by a host of them. It is a very small 
animal, as a really fine specimen ought not to 
exceed six or seven pounds in weight. Some of 
the most valuable King Charles Spaniels weigh 
as little as five pounds, or even less, These 
little creatures have been trained to search for 
and put up game after the manner of their larger 
relatives, the springers and cockers, but the 
cannot cndure severe exercise, or long-contin 
exertion, and ought only to be employed on very 
limited territory. On one occasion, one of these 
little dogs was the means of saving the life of his 
mistress. 

“ About the year 1800, Mrs. Osburn, who lived 
a few miles out of London, went to town to re 
ceive a large sum of money granted her by Par- 
liament for discovering a lithontryptic medicine. 
She received the money, and returned back with 
it in her own carriage to the country, without 
anything particular happening to her on the road. 
It was evening when she arrived at home; and 
being fatigued with her journey, she retired early 
to rest. On her stepping into bed, she was some- 

surprised at the importunities of a small 
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King Charles’s dog, which was a a t, and 
always slept in her bedchamber. He wna d ex- 
ceedingly troublesome, and kept pulling the bed- 
clothes with all his strength. She chid him 
repeatedly, and in au angry tone of voice desired 
him to lie still, that she might go to sleep. The 
dog, however, still persisted in his efforts, and 
kept pulling the bedclothes ; and at length leaped 
on the bed, and endeavored with the most deter- 
miued perseverance to pull off the bedclothes. 
Mrs. Osburn then conceived there must be some 
extraordinary cause for this unusual conduct on 
the part of her dog, and leaped out of bed; and 
being a lady of some courage, put on her petti- 
coat, and placed a brace of pistols by her side, 
which she had always ready loaded in a closet 
adjoining her bed-room, and) proceeded down 
stairs. hen she had reached the first landing- 
place, she saw her ¢coachman coming down the 
private staircase, which led to the servants’ 
rooms, with a lighted candle in his hand, and 
full dressed. Suspecting his intentions were bad, 
and with heroic presence of mind, she presented 
one of her pistols, and threatened to lodge the 
contents of it in him, unless he returned to bed 
forthwith. Subdued by her determined courage, 
he quietly and silently obeyed. She then went 
into a back-parlor, when she heard a distant 
whispering of voices; she approached the win- 
dow, and threw it up, and fired one of her pistols 
out of it, in the direction from which the noise 

ed. Everything became silent, and not a 
whisper was to be heard. After looking through 
the different rooms on the lower floor, and tind- 
ing all right, she proceeded to bed and secured 
the door, and nothing further occurred that night. 
Next morning arose at an early hour, went 
into the garden, and in the direction which she 
had fired the preceding night she discovered 
—_ of blood, which she traced to the other end 
of the garden. This left no doubt on her mind 


of what had been intended. Thinking it impru- 
dent to keep so large a sum of money in her 
house, she ordered her carriage to drive to town, 
where she deposited her cash. She then repaired 
to the house ot Sir John Fielding, and related to 
him the whole affair, who advised her to part 
with her coachman immediately, and that he 
would investigate the matter, and, if possible, 
discover and convict the offenders. But the par- 
ties concerned in this affair were never discovered ; 
for the mere fact of the coachman being found 
coming down the stair was not sufficient to im- 
plicate him, although there were strong grounds 
of suspicion. Thus, by the instinct and fidelity 
of this little animal, was robbery, and most likely 
murder, prevented.” 
The Pomeranian Fox Dog, of which we 
pool a good engraving, is much fancied as a 
ouse-dog and companion. It is very intelligent 
in its character, and its long white fur and bushy 
tail give it quite a distinguished appearance, of 
which the animal seems to be thoroughly aware. 
Sometimes the coat of this animal is a cream 
color, and very rarely is deep black. The pure 
white, however, seems to be favorite. It isa 
lively little creature, and makes an excellent com- 
panion in a country walk. 
The Spaniel is a favorite d 


with sports- 
men, and is a beautiful and intelligent creature. 
The following old, but interesting anecdote of 


the spaniel, is taken from Daniel’s “ Rural 
Sports “A few days before of 
Robespierre, a revolutio tribuna con- 
demned M..R——, an magistrate and a 
most.estimable man, on a pretence of finding 
him guilty of a conspiracy. His faithful dog, a 
spaniel, was with him when he was seized, but 
was not suffered to enter the prison. He took 
refuge with a neighbor of his master’s, and every 
day at the same hour returned to the door of the 
prison, but was still refused admittance. He, 
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however, uniformly some time there, and 
his unremitting fidelity won upon the porter, 
and the dog was allowed to enter. The meeting 
may be better imagined than described. The 
jailor, however, 1 for himself, carried the 
dog out of the prison; but he returned the next 
morning, and was ~ emmy admitted on each 
day afterwards. When the day of sentence 
arrived, the dog, notwithstanding the guards, 
etrated into the hall, where he lay crouched 
ween the legs of his master. Again, at the 
hour of execution, the faithful dog is there : the 
knife of the guillotine falls—he will not leave 
the lifeless and headless body. The first night, 
the next day, and the second night, his absence 
alarmed his new patron, who, guessing whither 
he had retired, sought him, and found him 
stretched upon his master’ grave. From this 
time, for three months, every morning the 
mourner returned to his prote:tor merely to re- 
ceive food, and then again retreated to the 
grave. At length he refused food, his patience 
seemed exhausted, and with temporary strength, 
supplied by his long-tried and unexhausted 
ion, for twenty-four hours he was observed 

to employ his weakened limbs in digging up the 
earth that separated him from the being he had 
served. His powers, however, here gave way ; 


he shrieked in his struggles, and at length ceased 
to breathe, with his last look turned upon the 


grave.” 
Jesse says: “The late Reverend Mr. Cor- 
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sellis, of Wivenhoe, in Essex, had an old game- 
keeper who had reared a spaniel, which became 
his constant companion, day and night. Wher- 
ever the keeper appeared, Dash was close behind 
him, and was of infinite use in his master’s noc- 
turnal excursions. The game at night was 
never regarded, although in the day no spaniel 
could find it in better style, or in a greater quan- 
tity. If at night, however, a strange foot en- 
tered the coverts, Dash, by a significant whine, 
informed his master that an enemy was abroad, 
and thus many poachers have been detected. 
After many years of friendly companionship, the 
keeper was seized with a disease which terminated 
in . Whilst the slow but fatal s of 
his disorder allowed him to crawl about, Dash, as 
usual, followed his footsteps; and when nature 
was nearly exhausted, and he took to his bed, 
the faithfal animal unweariedly attended at the 
foot of it. When he died, the dog would not 
quit the body, but lay on the bed by its side. It 
was with difficulty he could be induced to eat 
any food; and though after the burial he was 
caressed with all the tenderness which so fond 
an attachment naturally called forth, he took 
every opportunity to steal back to the room 
where his old master died. Here he would re- 
main for hours, and from thence he daily visited 
his grave. At the end, however, of fourteen 
days, notwithstanding every kindness and atten- 
tion shown him, the poor, faithful animal died, a 
victim of grief for the loss of his master.” 
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Buffon was of opinion that the Danish Dog, 
which is chiefly found in Denmark, Russia, and 
Northern Germany, is only the Matin (the usual 
sheep-dog of France) transported into a northern 
latitude. The color of this dog is generally 
white, marked all over his body with black spots 
and patches, in general larger than those of the 
Dalmatian, of which some have supposed him 
to be a congener. His ears are for the most part 
white, while those of the Dalmatian are usually 
black. The great Danish dog is a fine sprightly 
animal, but is of little use either for sporting or 
watching. Like the Dalmatian, he is chiefly 
used in this country as an attendant on a 
to which he forms an elegant 
Johnson, a traveller from Manchester, on his 
route through Scotland on horseback, was be- 
nighted, and coming to a small public house on 
the road, he thought it better to take up his 
lodgings there, Fi possible, than to proceed 
further that night. On entering the house, he 
found only an old woman, who, to his inquiries, 
answered she would accommodate him with 
a bed, and provide for the horse in a small shed, 
if he wall assist her in carrying hay and litter, 
as there was no other person then in the house. 
This was readily agreed to by Mr. Johnson, who, 
after having done so, and taken a little refresh- 
ment, was shown by the old woman to his bed- 
room. A large Danish dog, which accompanied 
him on his journey, offered to go up to the room 
with him, which the old woman strongly objected 
to; but Mr. Johnson firmly persisted in having 
him admitted. The dog, on entering the room, 
began to growl, and was altogether very unruly. 
His master in vain attempted to quiet him—he 
kept growling and looking angrily under the 
bed, which induced Mr. Jo to look there 
likewise, when, to his utter astonishment, he saw 
a man concealed at the furtherend. On encour- 
eging the dog, he sprang immediately at him, 
whilst Mr. Johnson seized his pistols, and _pre- 
senting one at the stranger, who had a 
knife in his hand, and was struggling with t 
dog, declared he would instantly shoot him if he 

e further resistance. The man then sub- 


mitted to be bound, and acknowl- 
edged that his intention was to 
rob and murder Mr. Johnson, 
which was thus providentially 
prevented by the wonderful sa- 
goclty of his faithful dog. Mr. 
ohnson, after securely binding 
the man and fastening the door, 
went (accompanied by his dog) 
to the shed where his horse was 
left, which he instantly mounted, 
and escaped without injury to the 
next town, where he gave to a 
magistrate a full account of the 
murderous attempt, and the cul- 
prit was taken into custody and 
afterwards executed. A 
keeper belonging to the castle of 
Holstein (in Denmark), returned 
one evening from a long and 
fatiguing chase, and deposited 
the game in the larder, without 
being aware that he had locked 
up his dog at the same time. 
Business of importance unex- 


pectedly called him away immediately after- 


wards, and he did not return for five days, when, 
mindful ofhis game, he went to the larder, and be- 
held his dog stretched dead at the door. The game- 
keeper stood extremely affected; but what were 
his sensations, when he saw on the table eleven 
brace of partridges and five grouse, untouched * 
This admiration increased his grief, when he 
found the poor dog had suffered starvation, 
rather than transgress his duty. 

The Maltese Dog, as its name implies, was 
originally brought from Malta. It is the pretti- 
est and most lovable of all tiny pet dogs. It is 
a@ very scarce animal, and at one time was 
thought to be extinct ; but there are still speci- 
mens to be obtained by those who have no objec- 
tion to pay the price which is demanded for these 
pretty little creatures. The hair of this i 
creature is v long, extremely silky, and 
most unique in its glossy sheen, so beautifally 
fine as to resemble spun glass. In proportion to 
the size of the animal, the fur is so long that 
when it is in rapid movement, the real shape is 
altogether lost in the streaming mass of flossy 
hair. One of these animals, which barely ex- 
ceeds three pounds in weight, measures no less 
than fifteen inches in length of hair across the 
shoulders. The tail of the Maltese dog curls 
strongly over the back, and adds its wealth of 
silken fur to the already superfluous torrent of 
glistening tresses. It is a lively and = good- 
tempered little creature, endearing itself by sun- 
dry curious little ways to those with whom it is 
brought in contact. 

Every one is familiar with the Poodle, one of 
the most intelligent and teachable of animals. A 
doz of this kind is one of the heroes of Bulwer’s 

pular novel —‘ What Will He Do With It?” 

esse says: “A shoe-black on the Pont Neuf at 
Paris had a le-dog, whose sagacity brought 
no small profit to his master. If the dog saw a 
— with well-polished boots go across the 

ridge, he contrived to dirty them, by having 
first rolled himself in the madof the Seine. His 
master was then employed to clean them. An 


English gentleman, who had suffered more than 
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once trom the annoyance of having his boots 
dirtied by a dog, was at last induced to watch his 
proceedings, and thus detected the tricks he was 
playing for his master’s benefit. He was so 
much pleased with the animal’s sagacity, that he 
purchased him at a high price and conveyed him 
to London. On arriving there, he was confined 
to the house till he appeared perfectly satisfied 
with his new master and his new situation. He 
atlast, however, contrived to escape, and made 
his way back to Paris, where he rejoined his old 
master, and resumed his former occupation. I 
was at Paris some years ago, where this anecdote 
was related to me, and it is now published in the 
records of the French Institute.” 

The Newfoundland Dog, delineated in one of 
our engravings, is a truly noble animal. When 
we reflect on the docility of the Newfoundland 
dog, his affectionate disposition, his aptitude in 
receiving instruction, and his instantaneous sense 
of impending danger, we shall no longer wonder 
at his being called the friend of his master, whom 
he is at all times ready to defend atthe risk of his 
own life. How noble is his appearance, and at 
the same time how serene is his countenance! No 
animal, perhaps, can show more real courage 
than this dog. His perseverance in what he un- 
dertakes is so great, that he never relinquishes 
an attempt which has been enjoined on him as 
long as there is a chance of success. We allude 
more particularly to storms at sea and consequent 
shipwreck, when his services, his courage, and 
indefatigable exertions, have been truly wonder- 
ful. Numerous persons have been saved from a 
watery grave by these dogs, and ropes have been 
conveyed by them from a sinking ship to the 
shore amidst foaming billows, by which means 
whole crews have been saved from destruction. 
Their feet are particularly well adapted to enable 
them to swim, being webbed very much like 
those of a duck, and 
they are at ail times 
ready to plunge into 
the water to save a hu- 
man being from drown- 
ing. Some dogs de- 
light in following a 
fox, others in hunting 
the hare, or killing 
vermin. The delight 
of the Newfoundland 
dog appears to be in 
the preservation of the 
lives of the human 
race. A story is re- 
lated, on good author- 
ity, of one of these 
dogs being in the hab- 
it, when he saw per- 
sons swimming in the 
Seine at Paris, of seiz- 
ing them and bringing 
them tothe shore. In 
the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Windsor, 
England, a servant 
was saved from drown- 
ing bya Newfoundland 
dog, who seized him 
by the collar of his 
coat when Le was al- 
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most exhausted, and brought him to the banks, 
where some of the family were assembled watch- 
ing with great anxiety the exertions of the noble 
“The English Pointer i pital sporting d 
ointer is a ca in 
While it a sufficiently wide 
rmit the development of the olfactory nerves, 
ts limbs are so light and wiry that it can mate 
almost any dog in speed. Indeed, some of these 
animals are known to equal a slow greyhound in 
point of swiftness. This quality is —_— 
useful, because it permits the sportsman to w 
forward, at a moderate pace, while his dogs are 
beating over the field to his right and left. The 
sagacious animals are so obedient to the voice 
and gesture of their master, and are so well 
trained to act with each other, that at a wave of 
the hand they will separate, one going to the 
right and the other to the left, and so traverse the 
entire field in a series of “tacks,” to —_ 
nautically, crossing each other regularly in front 
of the sportsman as he walks forward. When 
either of them scents a bird, he stops suddenly, 
arresting even his foot as it is raised in the air, 
his head thrust forward, his body and limbs fixed, 
and his tail stretched straight out behind him. 
This attitude is termed a “ point,” and on ac- 
count of this peculiar mode of indicating game, 
the animal is termed the “pointer.” The dogs 
are so trained that when one of them comes to a 
point he is backed by his companion, so as to 
avoid the disturbance ot more game than is 
necessary for the purpose of the sportsman. It 
is a matter of some difficulty to teach their les- 
son rightly, for the dogs are quite as liable to 
error through their over-anxiety to please their 
master as through sluggishness or carelessness. 
Such dogs are very provoking in the field, for 
they will come to a point at almost every stra’ 
odor that crosses their nostrils, and so will stand 
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at pigs, sparrows, cats, or any other creature that 
may come in their way, — y will hold so firmly 
to their “ point” that they cannot be induced to 
move, except by compu means. This ex- 
treme excitability seems to be caused by too close 


adherence to the same stock in breeding, and is , 


set right » J a judicious admixture with another 
family. According to 

of a good pointer areas follows: “ A moderatel 
large head, wide rather than long, with a hi 


Muzzle broad, with its outline square in front, 
not receding as in the hound. Flews (i. e. the 
| lips) manifestly present, but not 
pendent. The head should be well set on the 
neck, with a peculiar form at the junction only 
seen in the pointer. The neck itself should be 
long, convex in its upper outline, without any 

ency to a dewlap or a ruff, as the loose skin 
covered with long hair round the neck is called. 
The body is of good length, with a strong loin, 
wide hips, and rather arched ribs, the chest being 
well let down, but not in a hatchet shape as in 


“ Stonehenge,” the marks , 
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ing proportion greater than in that le 
The tail, or ‘ stern,’ Z it is technically called. fe 
strong at the root, but, suddenly diminishing, it 
becomes very fine, and then continues nearly of 
the same size to within two inches of the tip, 


where it goes off to a point, looking as sharp as 


the sting of a wasp, and giving the whole very 
much the appearance of that part of the insect, 


| bat ap as a matter of course. This pe- 
and an intelligent eye, of medium size. | 8 


culiar shape of the stern characterizes the breed, 


and its absence shows a cross with the hound or 
some other dog.” The author then proceeds to 
recommend long, slanting, but muscular shoul- 
der-blades, a long upper arm, a very low elbow, 
and a short forearm. The feet must be round 
and strong, and padded with a thick sole, the 
knee strong, and the ankle of full size. The 
color is of importance, but 
ought, if possible, to be white, so that the ani- 
mal may be visible while beating among heather, 
clover, or turniys. Black or liver-colored dogs 
are very handsome to the eye, but often cause 
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much trouble to the sportsmar, on account of the 
difficulty of distinguishing them among the 
herbage. White dogs, with lemon-colored Lei, 
are the favorites of this author. 

The Esquimaux Dogs are extremely like 
the gray wolves of the Aretic circle in form and 
color, and nearly equal to them in size. To the 
Esquimaux Indians the services of this animal 
are invaluable. He assists them to hunt the bear, 
the reindeer, and the seal ; in summer, while at- 
tending his master in the chase, he carries 
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weight of thirty pounds ; in winter he is yoked 
to a sledge, and conveys his master over the 
trackless snows. Several of them drawing to- 
gether will convey five or six persons, at the rate 
of seven or eight miles an hour, and will travel 
sixty milesin aday. In winter he is scantily 
fed, and roughly treated, yet his fidelity remains 
unshaken. The Esquimaux dog does not bark. 
In appearance he comes nearest to the shepherd’s 
dog and the wolf dog. His ears are short and 
erect, and his bushy tail curves elegantly over his 
back. His average stature is one foot ten inches, 
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and the length of his body from the back of the 
head to the commencement of the tail, is two 
feet three inches. His coat is long and furry, 
and is sometimes brindled, sometimes of a dingy 
red, sometimes black and white, and sometimes 
almost wholly black. ‘The manner in which the 
sledge is drawn by these animals is thus described 
by Captain Parry: “ When drawing a sledge the 
dogs have a simple harness of deer or seal skin, 
oe gee the neck by one bight, and another 


of the fore legs, with a single thong’ 


leading over the back, and attached to the sledge 
as atrace. Though they appear, at first sight, 
to be huddled together without regard to L 
ity, there is, in fact, some considerable attention 
paid to their arrangement, particularly in the 
selection of a dog with a very peculiar spirit and 
sagacity, who is allowed, by a lo trace, to 
the rest as leader, and to w , in turn- 
ng to the right or left, the driver usually ad- 
dresses hi . The choice is made without 
regard to age or sex, and the rest of the dogs 
take precedency according to their training or 
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ity, the least effective being put nearest the 
sledge. The leader is usually from eighteen to 
twenty feet from the forepart of the sledge, and 
the hindmost dog about half the distance; so 
that when ten or twelve are running er, 
several are nearly abreast of each other. The 
driver sits quite low on the fore part of the 
sledge, with his feet overhanging the snow on 
one side, and having in his hand a whip, of which 
the handle is plaited a little way down to stiffen 
it, and give it a spring, on which much of its use 
depends ; and that which composes the lash is 
chewed by the women, to make it flexible in 
frosty weather. The men acquire, from their 
youth, considerable expertness in the use of this 
whip, the lash of which is left to trail along the 
ee by the side of the sledge, and with which 
y can inflict a very severe blow on any dog at 
pleasure. Though 


e dogs are kept in training 
entirely by fear of the whip, and, indeed, with- 
out it, would soon have their own way, its im- 
‘mediate effect is always detrimental to the 
draught of the sledge; for not only does the in- 
dividual that is struck draw back, and slacken 


his trace, but generally turns upon his next 
neighbor, and this passing on to the next, occa- 
sions ageneral divergency, accompanied by the 
— and showing of the teeth. The 
dogs come together again by , and 
the draught of the sledge is accel ; but even 
at the best of times, by this rude mode of draught, 
the traces of one third of the dogs form an angle 


degrees on each side of the di- 
rection in which the sledge is advancing. 
Another great inconvenience attending the Es- 

uimaux method of putting the dogs to, besides 
of not employing their strength to the best 
advantage, is the constant entanglement of some 
of the traces, by the dogs repeatedly doubling 
under from side to side to avoid the whip; so 
that after running a few miles the traces always 
require to be taken off and cleared. In direct- 
ing the sledge, the whip acts no very éssential 
part, the driver for this pw using certain 
words, as the carters do with us, to make the 
dogs turn more to the right or left. To these a 
goed leader attends with admirable precision, es- 
pecially if his own name be re at the same 
time, looking behind over his shoulder with great 
earnestness, as if listening to the directions of the 
driver. On a beaten track, or even where a 
single foot or sledge mark is occasionally discern- 
ible, there is not the slightest trouble in guiding 
the dogs; for even in the darkest night, and in 
the heaviest snow-drift, there is little or no dan- 
per of their losing the road, the leader keeping 
is nose near the ground, and directing the rest 
with wonderful sagacity. Where, however, there 
is no beaten track, the best driver among them 
makes a terrible circuitous course, as all the Es- 
quimaux roads a show ; these generally 
occupying an extent of six miles, when with a 
horse and sledge the journey would scarcely 
have amounted to five. On rough ground, as 
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among hummocks of ice, the sledge would be 
frequently overturned, or altogether stopped, if 
the driver did not repeatedly get off, and by 
lifting or a on one side, steer clear of 
those accidents. all times, indeed, except on 
a smooth and well-made road, he is pretty con- 
ey Se thus with his feet, which ren- 
ders the driving of one of these vehicles by no 
means a pleasant or easy task. When the driver 
wishes to stop the sledge, he calls out, ‘ Wo, 
woa,’ exactly as our carters do, buat the attention 
paid to this command depends altogether on his 
ability to enforce it. Six or seven dogs will 
draw from eight to ten hundred weight, at the 
rate of seven or eight miles an hour, for several 
hours together ; and will easily, even under these 
circumstances, perform a journey of fifty or sixty 
miles a day over the snow and ice.” 

The Bloodhound is a noble and intelligent an- 
imal, of rare sagacity in tracking a foe. In the 
good old times of “ England,” they were 
used in hunting men, but now they are chiefl 
employed in that country in deer-shooting, aid- 
ing the sportsman by singling out some animal, 
and keeping it ever before him, and by driving it 
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in certain directions, giving to its master an 
portunity for a shot from his rifle. Should 
deet not fall to the shot, but be only wounded, it 
dashes off ata greatly increased pace, followed by 
the bloodhound, which here displays his quali- 
ties. Being ee by the blood-drops that stud 
the path of the wounded animal, the hound has 
an easy task in keeping the trail, and by dint ot 
rsevering exertions is sure to come up with 
is os op last. The bloodhound is generally 
irascible in temper, and therefore a rather dan- 
gerous animal to be meddled with by any one ex- 
cepting its owner. So fierce is its desire for 
blood, and so utterly is it excited when it reaches 
ite prey, that it will often keep its master at bay 
when he approaches, and receive his overtures 
with such unmistakable indications of anger that 
he will not venture to approach until his dog has 
satisfied its appetite on the carcase of the animal 
which it has brought to the ground. When 
fairly on the track of the deer, the bloodhound 
utters a peculiar, long, loud, and deep bay, which, 
if once heard, will never be forgotten. The 
modern bloodhound is not the same animal as 
that which was known by the same title in the 
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days of early English history, the breed of which 
is ee A be extinct. The ancient blood- 
hound was, from all accounts, an animal of ex- 
tremely irritable temper, and therefore more dan- 
_— as a companion than the modern hound. 

e color of a good bloodhound ought to be 
nearly uniform, no white being permitted, except 
on the tip of the stern. The prevailing tints are 
a blackish tan, or a deep fawn. The tail of this 
dog is long and sweeping, and by certain expres- 
sive wavings and flourishings of that member; 
the animal indicates its success or failure. 

Jesse says: “In 1803, the Thrapston Asso- 
ciation for the prosecution of felons in Northamp- 
tonshire, procured and trained a bloodhound for 
the detection of sheep-stealers. In order to prove 
the utility of the dog, aman was despatched from 
& spot w a great concourse of people were 
assembled, at ten o’clock in the forenoon, and an 
hour afterwards the hound was laid on the scent. 
After a chase of an hour and a half, the hound 
found him.secreted in a tree many miles from the 
Ss starting. The very knowledge that 

could readily have recourse to the assist- 
ance of such a dog, ‘would serve to prevent the 
commission of much crime. To try whether a 
young bloodhound was well instructed, a noble- 
man (says Mr. Boyle) caused one of his servants 
to walk to a town four miles off, and then to a 
market-town three miles from thence. The dog, 
without seeing the man he was to pursue, fol- 


lowed him by the scent to the above-mentioned 
places, notwithstanding the multitude of people 
going the same road, and of travellers that had 
occasion to cross it. When the hound came to 
the chief market-town, he passed through the 
streets, without noticing any of the people there, 
till he got to the house where the man he sought 
was, and there found him in an upper room.’ 

The Scotch Greyhound, a picture of which 
closes our series of illustrations, is a noble and 
powerful animal, of great fleetness and highly 
valued for his services in the hunting-field. 

In addition, likewise, to the beauty, elegance, 
high spirit, and speed of the greyhound, may be 
mentioned his mild and affectionate disposition, 
as well as his fidelity and attachment to those 
who treat him with kindness. We might give 
many anecdotes illustrating these and many other 
traits, éspecial to the whole dog tribe, but all of 
our readers are familiar with such facts, and we 
bring this article to a close, believing that we 
have given enough to furnish a topic of interest 
and information worthy of attentive perusal. 
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CRUELTY. 
The spring-time of our 
Is soon dishonored and defiled in most 
By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. But, alas, none sooner shoot, 
If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth 
cruelty, most devilish of all!—Cowrsr. 
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BERNARDO DEL CARPIO SUING TO THE KING. 


BERNARDO DEL CARPIO, 


BY FELICIA HEMANS. 


We present in this number of the Magazine a 
series of fine designs, executed expressly for us, 
illustrating the most striking points in this most 
popular of Mrs. Hemans’s lyrical poems. The 
re which the poetess has made immortal, is 

illing and touching. Bernardo del Carpio, a 
renowned Spanish chieftain, had made frantic 
efforts to procure the release of his father, the 
Count of Saldana, who had been kept in prison 
by Alfonso, king of Asturias, almost from the 
hour of Bernardo’s birth. Bernardo made war 
upon the crown with such success, that the lead- 
ing nobles urged upon the king to compromise 
the matter. Alfonso agreed to restore the count 
to his son on condition of the latter surrendering 
the fortresses and prisoners he had taken—and 
the champion faithfully fulfilled his part of the 
contract. He rode forth to meet his father—the 
ballad informs us of the result. The early chron- 
icles and romances leave us entirely in the dark 
with regard to the ultimate fate of Bernardo. 
Our artist has sketched five designs—the first, 
ss Bernardo appealing to the king to 
release his father ; the second, showing him on 
his way to meet the count; the third, the unhap- 
py discovery of the truth; the fourth, the cham- 
_ bringing the king and his victim face to 
— ; and the last, the tomb of Count Saldana. 

he drawings are full of spirit, and the engray- 
ings beautifully executed. 


The warrior bowed his crested head 
And tamed his heart of fire, 
And sued the haughty king to free 
His long-imprisoned sire. 
“I bring thee here my fortress-keys, 
I bring my captive train, 


I pledge thee faith, my liege, my lord, 
0, break my father’s chain ye 


“ Rise, rise! even now thy father comes, 
A ransomed man this day ; 
Mount thy good horse, and thou and I 
Will meet him on his way.” 
Then lightly rose that loyal son, 
And bounded on his steed, 
And urged, as if with lance in rest, 
The charger’s foamy speed. a 
And lo! from far, as on they passed, 
There came a glittering band, 
With one that ’midst them stately rode, 
As a leader in the land. 
“ Now haste, Bernardo, haste! for there 
In very truth is he— 
The father whom thy fai‘hful heart 
Hath yearned so long to see.” 


His dark eye flashed, his proud breast heaved, 
His cheek’s blood came and went; 
He reached that gray-haired chieftain’s side, 
And there dismounting bent. 
A lowly knee on earth he bent, 
His father’s hand he took— 
What was there in his touch that all 
His. fiery spirit shook ? 
The hand was cold—a frozen th 
It dropped from his like lead ; 
He looked up to the face above— 
The face was of the dead! 
A plume waved o’er the noble brow— 
he brow was fixed and white; 
He met at last his father's eyes, 
But in them was no sight! 
Up from the ground he sprung and gazed ; 
ut who could paint that gaze? 
They haghed their very hearts that saw 
Its terror and amaze. 
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a A might have chained him as before 

That stony form he stood, 

For the power was stricken from his arm, 
And from his lip the blood. 


“Father!” at length he murmured low, 
And wept like childhood then : 
Talk not of grief till thou hast seen 
The tears of warlike men! 

He thought of all his glorious hopes, 
And all his young renown— 

He fiung the falchion from his side, 
And in the dust sat down. 


Then covering with his steel-gloved hands 
His darkly mournful brow, 
“No more—t is no more,” he said, 
“ To lift the sword for now. 


‘ 


~ 


‘ 


And sternly set them face to face— 
The king before the dead ! 


“Came I not forth upon thy pledge, 

My father’s hand to kiss 

Be still, and gaze thou on, false king, 
And tell me what is this! 

The voice, the glance, the heart I sought— 
Give answer, where are they ? 

If thou wouldst clear thy perjured soul, 
Send life through this cold clay ! 


“Into these glass t light— 
Be still, Prine ire— 
Bid these white lips a blessing speak : 
This earth is not my sire ! 
Give me back him for whom I strove, 
For whom my blood was shed ; 
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My king is false, my hope betrayed, 
y father—O, he worth, 
The glory and the loveliness 


Are passed away from earth ! 


“I thought to stand where banners waved, 

My sire! beside thee yet, 

I would that there our kindred blood 
On Spain’s free soil had met ; 

Thou wouldst have known my spirit then, 
For thee my fields were won— 

And thou hast perished in thy chains, 
As though thou hadst no son !” 


Then, from the ground once more, 
ized t 


He se monarch’s rein, 
Amidst the pale and wildered looks 

with a fierce, o’ermastering grasp 
The rearing war horse ~ hoe 4 


Thou canst not—and aking? His dust 
Be mountains on thy head !” 


He loosed the steed ; his slack hand fell ; 
Upon the silent face 

He cast one long, deep, troubled look, 
Then turned from that sad place: 

His hope was crushed, his after-fate 
Untold in martial strain— 

His banner led the spears no more 
Amidst the hills of Spain. 


The smallest natural magnets generally pos- 
sess the greatest proportion of attractive power. 
The magnet worn » | Sir Isaac Newton in his 
ring, weighed only three grains; yet it was able 
to take up 746 grains, or nearly 250 times its own 
weight, whereas magnets above two pounds sel- 
dom lift more than five or six times their weight. 
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» BEAU BRUMMELL, 

Brummell contrived, like the duke, to | oon 
some five months of every year in the vi 
country houses in England. The Dukes of Bed- 
ford, ufort, Devonshire, Dorset and Rutland, 
were especially gratified by his condescending to 
visit them—he, the grandson of the London con- 
fectioner! He had little taste for rural sports, 
though he shot well and was a good show-rider. 
peo | he did not care for, alleging that a man 
got nothing for it except having his boots and 
garments splashed. Even in the field he wore a 
white neckcloth, and his boot-tops were white, 
the brown color being discharged by oxalic acid, 
after which they were sponged with cham \ 

At a time when it was fashionable for a noble- 
man belonging to the four-in-hand club, to wear 
the dress and affect the manner of a stage-coach- 
man, Brummel made a dead set against the 
Squire Westerns species, natural or artificial ; 
and when he objected to some country squires 
being admitted into Watier’s club, justified his 
exclusiveness by declaring that their boots always 
sincit of bad blacking and the stable. 

In London, so great was Brummell’s ascenden- 
cy in society before he was twenty-five years old, 
whenever the fashionable journals gave an ac- 
count of a ball or rout, always put his name first 
in the list of untitled guests. He was the dicta- 
tor of fashion, retaining his power by fréquent 
exercise of his strong power of satire. At one 
of these parties, where the young daughter of a 
duke appeared for the first time, her chaperrn said, 
“ You see that gentleman next to the door? If 
he should speak to us, endeavor to make a favor- 
able impression. That is Mr. Brummell, whose 
smile or sneer can make or unmake your posi- 
tion in society.” 

He prided himself on saying rude things. 
Dining with a gentleman who vulgarly boasted 
of his wine and its high price, Brummell refused 
his glass when the servant brought him the bottle 
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a second time, with— No, thank you, I don’t 
take cider.” 

Another time, in a country house, where his 
host piqued himself upon disliking French wines, 
which Brummell greatly affected, he was saluted 
with, “Don’t take that thin claret, but have 
some of this old port.” The Beau exclaimed : 
Port I remember now—a dark, intoxica- 
ting fluid, much drank by the lower classes !” 
Assuredly, had Brummell lived in our day, he 
would have had his nose pulled, if he were thus 
impertinent. 

nce he dined in the city, to the wonder of 
those who knew how exclusive he was, and said : 
“ Yes, the man wanted me to bring him into no- 
tice, and I desired him to give a dinner, to which 
I invited Alvanley, Mills, Pierrepont, and a few 
others.” He was asked how the party went off. 
“ Very well—only for one mal-a-propos—the man 
who gave the dinner positively had the assurance 
to seat himself at the table with us.” 

Another time, speaking of a city millionnaire, 
said, Ungrateful wretch ! Once him my 
arm down St. James Street, and he actually has 
refused to discount a little bill for a thousand 
pounds !” 

Meeting a rich but undistinguished young gen- 
tleman at dinner, Brummell asked the loan of 
his carriage to take him to a ball at Lady Jersey’s. 
“T am going there,” was the reply, “and shall 
be happy to take you.” Brummell answered in 
his most delicate tone, “ Still there is a difficul- 
ty. . You can’t well ride behind your own car- 
riage, and how would it do for me to be seen in 
it with you?” Here, most certainly, a gay man- 
ner of speaking, alone could have carried off this 
impertinence. 

“You have a cold,” said some one. “ Yes,” 
said Brummell, “I was in to Hautchett’s coffee- 
room yesterday, waiting for Lord Alvanley, and 
the wretch of an innkeeper brought in a damp 
stranger.” 
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’ In the month of a very cold August, he was 
asked if he had ever seen such a summer day ? 

“Yes—I did—last winter.” 

“‘ Are you fond of vegetables *” asked a press- 
ing host in the country. Brummell s owly 
drawled out, “I think at—I once ate a pea !”’ 

On one occasion, when he declared that fe did 
not like the cut of the prince’s coat, that exempla- 
ry, corpulent hero blubbered like a whipped 
school-boy. Brummell, with all his frivolity, real 


or assumed, contrived to conciliate the favor of 
many very intellectual persons, among whom 
may be named Lady Hester Stanhope, the beau- 
tiful and poetizing Duchess of Devonshire, Lord 
Erskine, Crabbe, Moore, Sheridan, and Byron. 
He had some literary talents, for he wrote occa- 
sional verses very pussably. It was Brummell’s 
fancy to keep an album, in which the leading wits 
and Teles of his time were very proud to write. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
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LOWLY GRAVES. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


While the sun goes down in the crimson weet, . 
Let me take you by the hand; 

And we'll wander adown to the “ silent town,” 
Which is in the voiceless land. 


No, well pause not by the sculptured urns 
That tell of pomp and pride, 

But pasgalong mid the silent throng, 
O’er to the other side. 


Nay, turn not back ‘cause weeds have grown — 
Above the lowly graves, . 

But come with me to yon cypress tree 
That the golden sunset laves. 


See these three graves where the grass grows green, 
And the early violets bloom ; 
Affection’s tear is oft shed here, 
Yet seldom at yonder tomb. 


The hands of love o’er this silent group 
Have planted the flowers at even ; 

And the tears they shed o'er their household dead 
Were more precious in sight of Heaven 


Than the marble shaft that proudly tells 
That a rich man sleeps below, 
@ Ora warrior brave, that’s found a grave 
Close where the cypresses grow. 


Ah, the lowly mound o’errun with flowers 
Speaks to the heart far more, 

That the pure white dove of household love 
Thinks of those who ’ve “ gone before.” 


TWICE WOOED: 
— OR,— 
FRED LYNDE’S FLIRTATION. 


BY MARY A. KEABLES, 


Sue was a pretty girl; I might have said beau- 
tiful, and not gone astray from the truth. Her 
eyes were of a deep, dark blue, fringed with long 
brown lashes ; her complexion was a blending of 
the rose and the lily; her features were fanlt- 
lessly regular, and well defined, while her abun- 
dant brown lmir—black in the shadow, golden in 
the sunshine, but a dark beautiful brown seen in 
a medium light—was parted smoothly from a 
low, girlish forehead, and half drooping upon. 
the swan-like neck, looped back and fastened in 
rich braids around her well-shaped head. 

Gertie Eldridge was beautiful, her mirror told 
her 80, as well as the weak, foolish woman who 
loved the bright, fair girl better than her life, and 
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who lavished upon her praises and compliments 
that were enough to turn the poor child’s brain. 
Mrs. Eldridge worshipped her daughter, and her 
ill-timed, ill-directed flattery proved her to be 
entirely unfit to guide the young and sensitive 
spirit looking to her for direction. 

Mrs, Eldridge was a widow, supporting herself 
and daughter with her needle. They lived in a 
little brown. house in the outskirts of a pleasant 
country village, Glenvale—brown and low to be 
sure, as seen from the street, but within, neat 
and cosy, and furnished with a simple elegance. 
There were three rooms in the cottage, a kitchen, 
parlor and bedroom ; but all three were clean and 
cheerful, and, although the little front room 
boasted but a home-made rag carpe’, ten-cent 
muslin curtains, and the lounge was covered with 
the cheapest chintz, still there was no lack of 
visitors to niake it resound with merry laughter, 
for Gertie was the attraction. 

Now although she had attained the respectable 
age of seventeen, and was the prettiest of all the 
Glenvale lasses, strange to say, Gertie Eldridge 
had never hada real lover. There was a pretty, 
scornful way about her that I do believe made 
the young men afraid of her; for, although they 
admired at a distance, they blushed and stam- 
mered like bashful girls when they tried to ad- 
dress her upon the most trivial subjects, and 
when one or two, more daring than the rest, 
offered themselves, at different times, of course, 
to escort her to some party or picnic, they imme- 
diately received a “No, I thank you,” for their 
pains. Some called her coquetish, but we are 
sure, whatever her faults were, this was not one 
that could be rightly laid to her charge. 

The Academy of Glenvale was an institution 
noted for miles around for the excellence of its 
discipline, the capability of its teachers, and the 
rapid advancement of its pupils. This school 
Gertie was attending at the time of which we 
write, endeavoring to fit herself for the capacity 
of a teacher, and she hoped in a short time to re- 
lieve her.mother of a burden that had been 
weighing heavily upon her hands, and to be able, 
not only to maintain herself, but to render it un- 
necessary for her mother to work constantly at 
her needle, an employment that was evidently 
destroying her health. 

‘This wap.the state of affairs when Fred Lynde 
entered the Glenvale Academy as a pupil. He 
was a handsome young man, with strange, fas- 
cinating eyes, the color of which it would be 
impossible to determine ; a fine figure, and man- 
ners bespeaking the thorough-bred gentleman. 

It was soon rumored that this new comer was 
wealthy, heir to a large estate that would come 
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into his possession upon his twenty-first birthday, 
as he had not quite attdined his majority. He 
was from a neighboring State ; more than this was 
not known of him. He was a thorough student, 
so the teachers said, and altogether he was de- 
clared quite an addition to this flourishing and 
‘popular school. Among the young men be was 
considered a first-rate fellow, the gitls thought 
him a charming young gentleman, but old ladies 
and old gentlemen shook their heads and mut- 
tered “‘ too wild, too wild.” 

~ Now, to make a long story short, when Fred 
Lynde’s eyes first rested upon the beautiful face 
of Gertrude Eldridge, he made up his mind she 
would be a charming lassie to flirt with for a sea- 
son; and the assurance he received from his 
classmates that he would waste his time while 


thus engaged, only strengthened him in his 
determination. 

“«Faint heart never won fair lady,’” ‘he 
laughed ; “if that pretty ring my lady wears 
upon her finger isn’t upon mine in less than two 
months, expel me from Glenvale Academy, 
mark that! And mind ye, the first one whotells 
Miss Scorn of what I have said, shall receive his 
reward, remember that, boys!’” And those be- 
wildering eyes fairly shot glances of fire. 

Of course the said boys did not care after this 
to inform the young lady of the young gentle- 
man’s boast, and waited for future developments 
impatiently. 

They came soon enough, too soon. The sec- 

ond week after young Lynde’s entrance into 
school found him at the Widow Eldridge's cot- 
tage. He wished a little sewing done, some 
handkerchiefs hemmed, he had heard she was a 
beautiful seamstress, and therefore he had 
troubled her. 
_ Mrs. Edridge’s vanity was arqused; she 
assured Mr. Lynde his handkerchiefs should ‘be 
hemmed in the neatest manner, that her daughter 
Gertrude was a much prettier seamstress than 
herself, and that she should hem them and mark 
them for him also if he desired. 

Mr. Lynde observed that nothing would give 

him greater pleasure, that he had lost a great 
many handkerchiefs in his short lifetime, because 
they were not marked, and then asked if the 
charming and talented Miss Eldridge who at- 
tended the Glenvale Academy was her daughter ? 
The vain mother answered in the affirmative. 
' “JT should be delighted to make her acquaint- 
ance, my dear madam,” said young Lynde, in 
his most condescending manner ; “the rules of 
the academy are so strict I have not been fortu- 
nate enough to secure even an introduction.” 

“Then I beg you will stay and'take tea with 
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us, Mr, Lynde,” replied Mrs. Eldridge, with a 
low and deferential bow, and a smirk of self- 
complacency upon her faded but no doubt once 
pretty face. 

Mr. Lynde regretted he could not accept the 
invitation as he was engaged very busily at that 
hour with his studies ; but if Mrs. Eldridge would 
permit him, he would call around in the eve- 
ning; there would be a lecture at the academy, 
and perhaps Miss Eldridge would like to be pres- 
ent, as it was upon the very interesting and 
profitable subjegs of metaphysics. Did Mrs. 
Eldridge think her daughter would like to 
go? 

Mrs. Eldridge was very sure she would, and 
Mr. Lynde took his leave, taking good care to 
display to view a costly jewelled watch, a mas- 
sive gold chain, and an ornamental seal, which 
impresed Mrs. Eldridge so much with the young 
man’s importance that she made up her mind he 
would be the most eligible match in the world for 
her daughter, and when Gertie returned from 
sehool, informed her of the good fortune that no 
doubt awaited her. 

Now any one at all acquainted with human 
nature will understand Mrs. Eldridge took en- 
tirely the wrong way to impress her daugh 
with an idea of this “good fortune.” Girls 
contrary, of course they are, and if the manceuver- 
ing mama had only informed her pretty daughter 
she should not associate with Mr. Fred Lynde, 
ten chances to one she would have eloped with 
him in a month ; as it was immediately after tea, 
Gertie tied on her pretty sun bonnet, and ran 
over to spend the evening with her dearest friend, 
Lucy Dwight, leaving Mr. Lynde to be enter- 
tained by her mother, who had taken so great a 
fancy to him. 

Now Lucy Dwight had a brother, Harry, a 
fine fellow, by the way, and he loved pretty 
Gertie Eldridge with all his heart; but, alas, 
Harry was neither handsome, learned nor 
wealthy, awkward as he was good hearted, and 
as shy and-bashful as Gertie was scornful and 
distant. She never imagined the great over- 
grown, ungainly lad loved her, and so treated 
him as she would any other shy and awkward 
fellow, that is to say, she didn’t treat him at all ; 
and this particular evening, as shé ran up the 
little grassy, rose-bordered path, and met Harry 
upon the steps, she failed to notice him in the 
least, pushed past him, opened the door, and ran 
lightly up stairs to her friend Lucy’s room. 

Now we might describe Lucy, and after saying 
that she was exactly the opposite of Gertie, say 
also'that she was possessed of as warm and gen- 
erous a heart as ever throbbed in a human breast ; 
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but our story is not of Lucy this time, although 
her’s was no tame, common place life, “and 
thereon hangs a tale.” 

Gertie found Lucy busy arranging a bouquet 
of flowers upon her toilet table, and ere she was 
aware of an intruder, a pair of white arms were 
sround her neck and a pair of rosy lips were 
pressed upon her cheek. Lucy gave a little start 
of surprise, but regained her composure when 
she saw it was only Gertie, and then the two sat 
down, school-girl fashion, to chat, and Harry 

Dwight, his heart thumping loudly against his 
home-made jacket, looked up to the window 
from whence he could hear her voice, listened for 
@ moment, and then walked away to the orchard 
to find the largest and reddest apples to send to 
her mother ; for he wouldn’t give them to Gertie 
for the world, and he knew if he sent them to 
Mrs. Eldridge, Gertie woud be very likely to ap- 
propriate as many to her own use as she desired. 

So the apples were gathered, and placed in a 
little basket on the steps where Gertie would find 
them ; then upon second thoughts, he concluded 
he would ran down to Mrs. Eldridge’s with them 
himself, and have a little chat with her to while 
away the time.” But sad to relate, as Harry ap- 
proached the cottage he espied the accomplished 
Mr. Lynde sitting by the window in the little 
parlor, so he passed, and turning a corner, re- 
turned home again. 

Then he left the basket of apples upon the 
steps where he first intended, and hearing the 
academy bell ring, decided he would go to the 
lecture, just to pass away the time, which he did, 
and yet he never thought of inviting pretty Gertie 
Eldridge to accompany him. As he was re- 
turning home that evening in the darkness, he 
heard Fred Lynde’s voice behind him. 

“Never mind, never mind, boys, not foiled 
yet! But Gertie Eldridge shall pay dearly for 
this !” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested another voice. 

“No ‘ perhaps’ about it,” returned Lynde, “ if 
I don’t walk to school with Miss Scorn to- 
morrow morning, call me a fool for my pains, 
that’s all.” 

And Fred Lynde did as he had boasted he 
would do, for apparently very accidentally he 
fell into her company the next morning, intro- 
duced himself, spoke of the beauty of the weather, 
the loveliness of the scenery, and parted with her 
in the hall. 

All this looked very presuming, very audacious 
to Gertie Eldridge, but then what could she do ? 
Stop in the street to rid herself of his company ? 
He possibly would stop too. Walk faster? She 
tried that, but Mr. Lynde was her equal there. 
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She answered his questions haughtily, and in 
monosyllables, and turned her pretty head scorn- 
fully, but Fred Lynde would not take the hint 
that his presence was disagreeable, he did not 
care to. And this was Fred Lynde’s first victory 
over Gertie Eldridge, the prettiest girl in Glen- 
vale Academy. 

The old saying is, “ we heetean then pity, 
then embrace.” At first Gertrude merely tol 
erated Fred Lynde’s society, next she thought it 
really pleasant, and finally fully agreed with her 
mother that Mr. Lynde was charming company. 
We do not mean that Gertie was guilty of say- 
ing this, even to her dearest friend, Lucy, but we 
do maintain she admitted it to her own proud 
and sensitive heart. And this was Fred Lynde’s 
second triumph. 

Two months had nearly elapsed since the 
young man’s rash assertion in regard to gaining 
possession of Gertrude’s ring; but he accom- 
plished it in due time in this wise. 

He asked her for it to look at one day, and ac- 
cidentally (?) broke it. Of course he was pro- 
fuse in his apologies, begged her to wear one of 
his until he had hers mended, which he would 
have done shortly ; took a pretty, jewelled ring 
from his own finger, and placed it upon her’s so 
gallantly she could not refuse. 

Two days afterwards the students of the 
Glenvale Academy beheld upon the young man’s 
finger the fair Gertie’s ring. And thus it was 
Fred Lynde gained his third 

Poor Gertrude Eldridge, if she. had only known 
the net that this young and unmprincipled man 
was weaving about her, she might have broken 
the meshes ere they had grown too strong for her 
feeble strength. She judged others by herself; 
because her own heart was pure and innocent, she 
imagined all others to be .so likewise. Fred 
Lynde flattered her vanity by his preference, by 
his skilful flattery, by his carefully worded com- 
pliments. She had not the benefit of a prudent 
mother’s counsel but believed all the young man 
told her. Her love became infatuation, she was 
blind to everything except the fact, as she be- 
lieved, that she loved, and that she was beloved. 
And this was Fred Lynde’s fourth victory. 

Gradually an estrangement grew up between 
Gertie Eldridge and Lucy Dwight. Howit began 
it would be hard to determine; perhaps it was 
when Lacy ssid thes she did not think Fred 

Lynde unexceptionable ; her strong, penetrating 
mind had read well the young man’s character, 
and from the first she believed he was but trifling 
with Gertie’s affection; we say perhaps it was 
then the estrangement commenced. 


Be that as it may, but a few weeks elapsed 
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before Gertie’s visits to Lucy became very rare, 
and when together the young girls appeared con- 
strained and embarrassed in each other’s society. 
About this time Lucy left the village on a visit 
toa distant relative, and Gertrude’s calls at the 
Dwight mansion were discontinued entirely. 
The reason we mention this is because we do 
believe, had the friendship existing once between 
young girls remained unbroken, the sad cir- 
éumstances about to follow had never taken 


’ “Tl tell you what it is, boys,” said Fred 
Lynde to his claistnates, one day, “she’s a ver- 
dant little puss. I think of calling her ‘my ever- 
green,’ for she will be one, I’m very sure! Ha, 
ha! ha, ha!” And the young man laughed 
lightly. 

“You're a magician, Lynde,” laughed one. 

“ Now that same Gertrude Eldridge would have 
mittened you as quick as any of us three months 
ago, and now—” 

“She thinks more of me than her life! Ha, 
ha, boys, nothing like understanding the busi- 
! Now I’ve made flirting a study, as much 

ds I ever did the sciences. I shall keep Miss 

Gertie at my feet as long as I please, and 
then—” 

What ” 

_“ Go home and marry the beautiful and wealthy 
Miss— Ahem, I don’t care to mention her name 
just now and here.” 

“ And Gertie Eldridge ?” 

’ “Ha, ha, don’t mention her ; what do you sup- 
pose I care for the future of a cast-off sweet- 
heart ?” 

* “ You shall not mention Gertrude Eldridge in 
that manner,” said a slow, deliberate voice, and 
Harry Dwight laid his powerful hand upon Fred 
Lynde’s shoulder. “If Miss Eldridge knew the 
manner you abuse her confidence, I am very sure 
she would treat you with the scorn and contempt 
you deserve.” 

* “Perhaps you will be kind enough to take up 
the gauntlet in defence of a girl who despises you 
as she does the worm beneath her feet? Ha, 
ha!” And Fred Lynde twisted himself from 
Harry Dwight’s grasp, and laughed sneeringly. 
"The hot blood rushed to the young man’s 
honest face, and his brown eyes flashed. 

_ “If she despised me in a tenfold manner, I 
should take up the gauntlet in her defence,” he 
said. “She is fatherless, and brotherless, and I 
have not forgotten that I have a mother, and a 
sister, Fred Lynde, whose good name I value 

_Mmore than my life. For their sakes I will not 
hear a defenceless woman spoken evil or lightly 
of, and the man who speaks of a young and in- 


nocent girl, whose only fault is that she has too 
much faith in a lover’s trath, as you have done 
of Gertrade Eldridge, is a coward and a 
villain !” 

“Do you mean to apply these epithets to me ?” 
inquired Fred Lynde, pale with rage. 

*“ As you please to understand me; but speak 
lightly of Gertrude Eldridge in my presence 
again at your peril !” 

It would have been hard to recognize in the 
resolute, fearless youth, whose eyes seemed to 
blaze with indignation, and whose lips curved 
proudly with feeling, the bashful youth who 
blushed at the sound of Gertie Eldridge’s voice, 
and whose heart went pit-a-pat at hearing the 
sound of her footsteps as .she passed by his fath- 
er’s on her way to school. 

Fred Lynde’s companions were astonished, 
and fearing a serious quarrel would ensue, and 
knowing their favorite Fred was no match for the 
strong and vigorous young farmer, they inter- 
posed, and taking him by the arms, almost 
dragged him away. 

As for Harry Dwight, after the young man 
had left him alone, he stood as if rivetted to the 
spot, his eyes resting upon the ground, his arms 
folded tightly across his bosom, his high, full 
forehead now flushing, and then paling, steod 
there, while, like the ocean waves in a tempest, 
tumultuous thoughts surged wildly through his 
brain, and his heart heaved and throbbed pdin- 
fully, as if it longed to burst from its confitie- 
ment. Harry Dwight was not easily excited, 
but when once aroused his strong nature felt it 
to the utmost; a variety of emotions contended 
in his bosom for mastery now—love, jealousy, 
hate, anger—yes, we will say—pity. 

Pity for the poor dove being drawn into the 
destroyer’s net. Harry Dwight ermshed back 
with a mighty effort all other passions, and pity 
gained the mastery. 

“ There is but one way,” he murmured to him- 
self, “but one way to save her ; some one must 
goto her and tell her of her danger. But who? 
Yes, who ?” 

For a long time he pondered, but could arrive 
at no satisfactory conclusion. 

“* She is becoming the talk of the town, even 
now many avoid her as evil; soon her character 
will be entirely lost in the eyes of the pure and 
good ; but what shall bedone? Who will go to 
her and tell her—tell her all ?” 

Harry Dwight sought his mother, and after 
informing her of the state of affairs, besought 
her to go to Mrs. Eldridge, and tell her of the 
danger her daughter was in; but Mrs. Dwight 
was one of those rarely-found individuals who 
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strictly mind their own affairs, and declined to 
have anything to do in the matter. She thought 
herself, able to attend to her own children, she 

~sajd, and no doabt Mrs. Eldridge had a like 
eonfidenc® in herself. No, if Gertrude’s mother 
could not see her daughter’s danger without hav- 
ing it pointed out to her, all the people in the 
village could not make her see it. Mrs. Dwigh 
was a kind-hearted woman, and really pitied 
Gertie ; but as for stepping out of her own 
sphere, and meddling with the affairs of others, 
she would not do it. 

Harry Dwight left his mother’s room with a 
look of determination upon his countenance, and 
a resolute expression in his fine brown eyes. 
Mechanically he attended to “doing up the 
chores,” and then going up to his small room, 
he made his toilet in a neat and simple manner, 
and then went down stairs, down the narrow, 
rose-bordered path, strewn over with the yellow 
autumn leaves, out of the little wicker gate that 
he. closed thoughtfully behind him, and then 
down the road leading to the Widow Eldridge’s 
cottage. 

He paused a moment as he reached the little 
brown house, half irresolute as to the course he 
should pursue, weighing all over in his mind, 
and again pity and love gained the mastery. 

The stars were beginning to come out in the 
September sky, as Harry Dwight opened the gate 
in front of the little cottage, and walked resolute- 
ly up to the door; it was open, so he walked in 
and sat down on the chintz-covered lounge to 
await the coming of Mrs. Eldridge or her 
daughter. 

The latter came in at length with a lamp, 
which she shaded from the evening air with her 
hand. Harry saw Fred Lynde’s ring glittering 
upon her finger in the light. It unnerved him, 
for a moment, and only for a moment he regret- 
ted that he had come. 

Gertrude set the lamp upon the table, and 
then began to roll up some sewing which lay 
seattered around. Harry arose and approached ; 
his steps startled her, she turned, expecting it 
was Fred, who visited her nearly every evening, 
turned with a smile that darkened into a frown as 
she observed her mistake. 

“You, here, Harry Dwight ?” 

“Yes.” 

_ For an instant she stood irresolute, without 
speaking, then she said, inquiringly : 

“ Mother will be in, shortly.” 

“But I don’t want to see her; but you, 
Gertrude.” 

“Me?” questioned the girl, scornfully, “ and 
what, pray, do you wish with me ?” 


“T want to talk to you a few minutes, may 
I ” 

She did not say ‘no,’ so he proceeded. 
have come to talk to you about Fred Lynde.” 

“And what of him ?”” asked Gertrude, haughtily. 

“You will pardon me for what I say, I hope 
you will, Miss Eldridge, but I am sadly afraid—~” 
The youth paused. 

“Of what, Harry Dwight ?” 

“That Fred Lynde, handsome, pleasing as he 
is, is trifling with you.” 

“ Thank you for minding my business, Harry 
Dwight!” cried the girl, contempt and scorn 
depicted upon her countenance. “Is that all, 
and if so, may I ask you the facts upon which you 
found your 

“ Certainly,” he replied, “I have no hesitation 
in telling you; first, I am quite sure he is en- 
gaged to be married to a young lady in his native 
State ; secondly he makes your name a by-word 
in company, and has even gone so far as to boast 
of the power he has over you.” 

For a moment the young man paused, and 
waited to see what Gertrude would say, but over- 
come with a variety of emotions, the poor girl 
remained silent. 

At length she said, looking up into Harry 
Dwight’s face, her own crimson with wounded 
feeling and mortification. 

“ Are you sure, sure of what you are telling 
me, Harry Dwight?” 

“If I had not been very sure, I should not 
have troubled you with this information,” he 
said. 

For a moment she stood still, her hands pressed 
tightly over her face; when she removed them 
her cheeks and brow were white with very rage. 

“T do not believe you, Harry Dwight!” she 
said. “This is a base plan to injure Fred 
Lynde in my estimation. I thank you for noth- 
ing, Mr. Dwight. Go! I hate you!” 

The hot blood mounted to the high brow of 
the young man, then receded and left it marble 

le. 

“Tf you hated me ten times as much as you 
do,” he said, “ I should again pray of you as you 
value your good name, to beware of Fred Lynde ; 
he does not love you ; he is a base traitor to you 
—he is only seeking your destruction !” 

It was a beautiful faith Gertie Eldridge had in 
the man she loved. Beautiful, we say, and yet, 
alas, misplaced. Had Fred Lynde been worthy 
such devoted, such absorbing, such faithful love, 
it had been well; but he was not. And that 
faith in his truth, ‘his constancy, cansed Gertrude 
Eldridge to answer : 

“I do not believe you, Harry Dwight! For 
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some cause you hate him, and misrepresent him 
to me. Go, I will not listen to you, for you 
speak falsely !” 

“Gertrude Eldridge,”, again said the young 
tan, with a strange, wavering tenderness in his 
tone, “‘ next week I leave Glenvale, perhaps for- 
ever. I have no reason to wish to misrepresent 
Fred Lynde to you, and I have not. You will 
know at some future time that I have spoken 
truthfully, and at the sacrifice of my own feel- 
ings. I say you will remember this all at some 
fature day, and perhaps then, even if too late, 
you will in your heart thank Harry Dwight that 
he tried his utmost to save you.” 

Gertrude gave her pretty head a toss and said, 
scornfully : 

“You are quite sentimental, Mr. Dwight; 
allow me to bid you a good evening.” 

“ Be itso,” said the young man, bitterly ; “ we 
may never meet again, Gertie Eldridge; but 
sometimes think kindly of the unprepossessing lad 
who would have given his life willingly to save 
you from ruin. Good-by! Heaven protect you, 
Gertrude !” 

A moment more and the young girl was alone. 
The little brown gate slammed as Harry Dwight 
closed it behind him, then she listened to his 
footsteps until the sound died away in the dis- 
tance, then she threw herself upon the little chintz 
covered lounge, buried her face in her hands, 
and cried bitterly. 

How long she lay there sobbing she could not 
tell, but the sound of advancing footsteps along 
the road, and then the click of the gate, warned 
her that a visitor was approaching. It was Fred 
Lynde, handsome, smiling, bewitching as ever. 

“In tears, my darling?” he said, tenderly. 
“In tears! And who, pray, could be heartless 
enough to provoke them ?” 

Then Gertrude Eldridge, weak and trusting 
girl as she was, laid her tearful face upon his 
shoulder, and told him all. 

“ The villain !” hissed the young man. 

“ I knew it was all false, dear Fred,” said Ger 
trude, raising her beautiful eyes to his face ; ; 
“only tell me, assure me once that there is noth- 

ing to found such stories upon.” 

“ Do you doubt me, then ?” asked Fred Lynde, 
his brow darkening. 

“NosQ, no, not doubt you, Fred, but then— 
but then—” 

“ What, my daisy ?” 

“ 

“You did not know but what I really deserved 
all that you heard ill of me? Forget it all, dear 
Gertrude—iny own Gertie—behieve me to be true 
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“T will,” said the trusting, deceived girl, “I 
will always trust you until then, Fred Lynde.” 
And Gertrude Eldridge fulfilled her promise. 

The next week Harry Dwight left Glenvale 
for a distant State. Leaving him to Dame For- 
tune’s frowns and smiles, let us follow Gertie 
Eldridge even down into the dark valley of ad- 
versity and sorest trial, the valley her tender feet 
trod painfully and alone. 

Gradually the young people of the village left 
Gertrude to herself ; old people shook their heads, 
and said they never thought Gertie Eldridge 
would come to that, so pretty—what a pity ! 
Young men laughed when her name was men- 
tioned, and even little boys and girls did not care 
to be seen going with her to school. Gertrude 
wondered concerning the cause of this change, 
but as no one cared to deal as honestly by her as 
Harry Dwight had done, the mystery to her re- 
mained unsolved. 

The school term was drawing to a close, and 
all was bustle and excitement, preparing for a 
grand exhibition, which came off in due time 
and in fine style. 

Fred Lynde delivered the valedietory, and 
was enthusiastically applauded by the delighted 
audience, while Gertrude, who took no part in 
the exercises, sat ‘with the assembled multitude, 
her eyes filled with happy tears, her true wo- 
man’s heart overflowing with joy at his success. 

That evening Fred Lynde walked home with 
Gertie Eldridge beneath the quiet stars, the pale, 
winter moon casting her silver rays over the 
frosted fields, and the quiet, snow-wreathed vil- 
lage. Very little was spoken by either until they 
reached the brown wicket gate in front of the 
cottage, when Gertie said : 

“ Wont you come in, Fred ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, abruptly, “ and I want to talk 
to you, Gertrude.” 

Mrs. Eldridge had retired, but the lamp was 
burning brightly upon the table, and a warm fire 
was blazing cheerily in the grate. Gertrude 
wheeled the two large arm-chairs close to the 
crackling fire, took one herself, and motioned 
Fred to take the other. For a time neither 
spoke, finally Fred Lynde said, hurriedly : 

“T’m going away to-morrow, you know, 
Gertie.” 

“Tos.” 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes. Fred 
Lynde saw them, and his own lit up with a 
strange, wicked, cruel light. 

“ Do you care, Gertie ¢” 

“Tam sure I shall be very lonely,” she said; ‘ 
evasively. 


until you*know me to be false.” 


“ Will you care, Gertie?” 
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- He asked the question again, looking straight 
into his face with his strange, bewildering eyes, 
watching her every expression as the tiger does 
the motions of his helpless prey. 

“ Yes, certainly I shall care, Fred,” she re- 
plied, a vivid flush mantling cheek and brow. 

.“ Then you do care for me a little, Gertie?” 
he continued, with a soft, bewitching smile. 

“ Certainly I do,” she said, 


“Ts it only a little you care for me, Gertie?” | 


he questioned again. “Am I asking too much 
when I say I want your love, your whole love, 
Gertrude Eldridge 

“And supposing I cannot give it to you? 
Supposing you have it now already, Fred ?” 
she asked, timidly, while her whole face flushed 
crimson. 

She was not Tooking into the young man’s 
countenance, or she could not have mistaken its 
expression—so perfectly heartless and mocking, 
that it would have startled her. 

“Then you do love me, Gertie?” he ques- | 
tioned. “ You will always love me, Gerirude ?” 

And her answer was just what any other inno- 
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She started from the great rocking-chair—her 
face whiter than the snow that lay drifted upon 
the house-tops—her blue eyes dark with peut-up, 
_ agonizing, hopeless distress—her hands clasping 
each other so tightly that the pink nails wounded 


| the tender flesh—started from her chuir, and go- 


ing up to Fred Lynde, she said with a strange, 
forced calmness : 

“ Then you have never loved me? You have 
trifled with me all this summer? Tell me this 
is so, Fred Lynde !” 

He laughed scornfully ; her beautiful despair 
pleased him. 

“ Yes,” he answered ; “only trifled.” 

She pressed her hands over her heart. The 
action was involuntary —she thought it was break- 
ing. Poor child! she did not know how much 
the human heart can bear and not break. She 


- did not know then. 


cent, trusting girl would have given to the object — 
of her heart’s first, best and purest affections— 


“ Yes!” 

He drew his chair to the other side of the fire- 
place, leaned his head back, and half closed his 
eyes. Then he said in a tone very hard for the 
poor girl to understand : 

“ Did I ever tell you that I loved yon, Ger. 
trude ?” 

He never had in that set phrase, though a 
thousand words and actions had implied it. 

“ So you see I have the advantage of you there. 
To tell the truth, I generally guin the affections 
of the fair portion of community without any 
trouble, and now what I want to tell you is this 
—that I am to be married to a young and beau- 
tiful girl immediately upon my return home.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of the poor 
girl, she could not have been more astonished. 

“* Married ?” she whispered, at length. “ You 
are surely jesting, Fred Lynde ?” 

“No, Iam not jesting!” he replied. 
as gospel, every word. Did you imagine I would 
ever marry you, my little puss? 1 have enjoyed 
my flirtation immensely. 


“True | 


What she might have said, we do not know; 
but at that moment a shriek from her mother’s 
bedroom drew her attention in that direction. 
The poor, weak mother had been listening to the 
conversation, and heard all. The shock was too 
great for her, and that scream of agony was the 
last sound that ever passed the poor woman’s 
lips. The first part of the night she lingered in 
a dreadful stupor, and the skill of the village 


' physician, and the care and solicitude of the al- 


most distracted daughter, were without avail; 
for a little after midnight she breathed her last, 
and Gertrude Eldridge was motherless. 

“A stroke of apoplexy,” so the physician said. 
Only Fred Lynde and the miserable daughter 
knew the real cause. 

The young man left Glenvale the next day. It 
would be strange if his conscience did not up- 
braid him ; we do not doubt it did. As for Ger- 


trude, after the funeral she gathered together 


what little money was left to her from her moth- 
er’s hard earnings, and after parting with various 


, articles of household furniture to pay debts that 


had been contracted, she packed up her trunk 
and, three days after her mother’s burial, took 
the stage-voach for the station of B——, some 
twelve miles distant, intending to there go by 
rail to the city of S——, where a relative of her 


~ mother’s resided, hoping that there she might find 


Allow me to thank | 


you for the amusement it has afforded me, for 


without it, I am sure I should have died of 
ennui !”” 

O the tone—the bitter, sneering, contemptuous 
tone! It was mere the tone, than the words, 


that sent that thrill of hopeless anguish through | 


the young yirl’s frame. She had dreamed, and 
the awakening was like death. 


ahome at least for a time. But how little we 
poor mortals know of the future! “ Man pro- 
poses, but God disposes.” 

As for Fred Lynde, he arrived home in‘due 
time without any particular adventure. Had it 
not been for the brilliant hopes before him, his 
glowing anticipations, it is possible his con- 
science might have troubled him more. As it 
was, he pictured to himself the warm reception 
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he would meet with from his affianced bride, the 
wealthy and beautiful Miss Louise Allen, to 
whom he had been betrothed from his childhood 
—imagined, we say ; but, sad to relate, it never 
met with a realization. 

Fred Lynde had carelessly, thoughtlessly, in 
a letter to Louise’s brother, related the story of 
his country flirtings—a letter that Louise had the 
pleasure of perusing. So Mr. Lynde was in- 
formed by his affianced that a gentleman who 
made a boast of winning a young and beautiful 
girl’s affections merely to cast them aside as 
worthless, could never be her husband. Miss 
Allen was firm and decided, and so Fred was 
compelled to submit. Ah, Fred Lynde, Fred 
Lynde! you did not guess then what the future 
had in store for you, and what more would come 
of your country flirtation ! 

As we said, three days after her mother’s 
burial Gertrude Eldridge took passage in the 
lumbering stage-coach for a railroad station some 
twelve or fourteen miles distant. The driver 
assisted her into the old coach and then busied 
himself with strapping on the small trunk con- 
taining her scant wardrobe. 

Gertrude Eldridge sat back in the coach, her 
veil drawn tightly over her face—for there were 
tears in her eyes that she did not care that the 
peering, prying world should see. We say she 
sat back in the old yellow stage-coach weeping 
silently and bitterly, for there was no loved 
voice to say “God speed you, Gertie!” She 
was an orphan—ay, and more, it was a great 
sorrow that crushed her—a great grief such as a 
young and innocent girl can know but once in 
her whole life. She had loved too blindly—she 
had dreamed, and her dream had had its 
awakening. 

“All aboard! all aboard!” shouted the sten- 
torian voice of the driver. 

‘There was a slamming of the coach doors, a 
“ready! all’s right!” from the stage-agent, a 
sudden starting of the lumbering vehicle, and a 
few minutes sufficed to leave the pretty village of 
Glenvale far in the distance. 

‘l he day was cloudy and cold, and before long, 
a heavy snow-storm set in. The wind whistled 
in at the broken coach windows, ladened with a 
burden of sleet, and poor Gertrude, weak and 
exhausted, felt every blast to her very heart. 
Her shawl was very thin for the season and for 
travelling, and before she had proceeded half a 
dozen miles, she found herself nearly frozen. 

There were four occupants of the miserable 
conveyance, besides Gertie Eldridge; of three 
of them it is unnecessary to speak—they were 
gentlemen well wrapped in shawls and great 
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coats—while the fourth was an old lady attired 
in a warm and heavy travelling costume, rich 
furs, and a heavy veil that bade defiance to King 
Frost in whatever guise he should choose to 
appear. 

“Snowing to kill!” exclaimed one of the 
three gentlemen, drawing his muffler closer 
around his ears. 

“Probably’Il take runners before long,” re- 
marked a second; while the third merely gave 
vent to an expressive “ ngh !” 

The old lady drew aside her veil to look out, 
but the frosty air caused her to replace it in 
haste. Then the coach rumbled along slowly 
over the frozen road, the wind blew colder and 
colder, a numbing sensation stole over poor 
Gertrude Eldridge, the tears@froze upon her 
cheeks, and leaning her head back upon the side 
of the old coach, she fell into a strange lethargic 
slumber. And still the old coach rumbled on, in 
its snowy way. 

“Jerden’s a hard road to travel, I believe,” 
sang the driver, clapping his hands against his 
sides to prevent them from freezing. 

By-and-by he became less musical, and exer- 
cised his hands more industriously; while the 
three gentlemen inside the old yellow coach pon- 
dered over the rise and fall of stocks, the de- 
pression of the meney market and the mercury, 
the rise of provisions and the increasing storm. 
The old lady was wondering quietly to herself 
why such public conveyances were allowed to 
impose upon travellers, and how much further 
it could be to the next station ; and Gertie, poor 
Gertie Eldridge, was dreaming of her mother 
and Fred Lynde—and the sad, reproachfal brown 
eyes of Harry Dwight would intrude themselves. 
Poor Gertrade! in the numbing lethargic slam- 
ber, she was happy. 

By-and-by there was a stopping of the coach 
wheels, a “whoa, whoa!” in the half frozen 
articulation of the driver, and a—‘ Here we are 
at last, pity save us all!” as the stage doors were 
thrown open and the steps let down+ 

The three gentlemen descended the lumbering 
vehicle first, then the old lady in her costly 
wrappings, but Gertie Eldridge neither moved 
nor spoke. 

“ Come, ma’am, be quick!” cried the driver, 
impatiently. Then he added, with an exclama- 


tion of affright: “Good heavens! the girl is 
frozen !”” 
“On hand that pure altar I vow, 
T’ve , and have liked, and have fel 
That 1 never have loved till now.” 


Some seven or eight years after the events last 
narrated, in a handsomely furnished apartment 


| 

| 


in a large “brown stone front” on Broadway, 
sata lady and gentleman earnestly engaged in 
conversation. The former might have been 
twenty or twenty-five years of age; it would 
have been impossible to determine exactly. Her 
manners were faultlessly graceful, and her face 
and form displayed uncommon beauty and sym- 
metry. Miss Allwin the heiress—the belle of the 
day—kind reader, and her companion was none 
other than our friend Harry Dwight, now a 
rising and popular young lawyer, and a nominee 
for the legislature at the eoming election. Report 
said that it was very probable he would be elected, 
for, young as he was, he possessed the confidence 
of the people, as well as the respect and esteem 
even of his political opponents. 

Energy and: perseverance had done much for 
Harry Dwight, the once awkward and unpre- 
possessing lad of Glenvale Academy. Harry 
Dwight had changed much in these eight years ; 
and yet the clear, earnest brown eyes were the 
same—full of deep, kind, truthful feeling, that 
welled up from a generous and noble heart. 
Flattery and applause had not spoiled him; he 
had not grown vain and self-important, as many 
another might havedone. Harry Dwight had a 
mother and sister, and their advice, their coun- 
sel, had proved a safeguard against the follies and 
fashionable evils of a large city. 

The full-lighted chandelier cast a cheerful glow 
over the magnificently furnished apartment, with 
its statues and pictures from the studios of the 
best artists, its mirrors and curiosities all ar- 
ranged with faultless taste and order. Miss 
Allwin and her lover; for such was her compan- 
ion, sat upon a luxurious sofa. The former was 
toying carelessly with her fan, while the latter 
was speaking of his ambitious dreams—dreams 
that he had woven when a boy, and that he fondly 
trusted would be more than realized, should his 
lite and health be spared. 

“And yet,” he said, in conclusion, “after all, 
fame is but a bauble. It is unsatisfying ; it fails 
to answer the cravings of the heart. A man 
turns wearily from the applause of the multitude, 
and longs for a quiet, happy, peaceful home, 
where the woman he loves reigns supreme.” 

Miss Allwin’s eyes were downcast, and her 
face averted from the speaker. 

“ Love is mightier than ambition,” continued 
Harry Dwight. “My dear Miss Allwin, I 
would gladly give up my dearest dreams of fame, 
could I thus secure for myself the dearer realities 
of domestic love and peace.” 

The fair maiden turned her face towards the 
Young man and gazed full into his brown, truth- 
ful eyes as he spoke, 
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‘And why do you not?” she asked, blushingly. 

** Because,” he answered, “I have until this 
evening lacked courage sufficient to ask of you 
this great boon. Will you be my wife?” 

The beautiful face of Miss Allwin turned first 
crimson and then very pale; the proud lips 
worked convulsively ; the white, jewelled fingers 
clasped each other almost painfully. Finally, 
raising Rer eyes, and gazing full ito his, she 
asked : 

“ Have you given me your heart’s first love, 
Harry Dwight?” 

For a moment he paused. Then he said ear- 
nestly, truthfully : 

“No, Miss Allwin, I will not deceive you. In 
my boyhood, Gertrude Eldridge was dearer to 
me than my life—Gertie Eldridge, I used to call 
her. She was my idol then; but my idol was 
clay, God forgive me !” 

“And now—” 

“T offer you such a love as a man may offer a 
mortal. Will you accept such an one, Miss 
Allwin ?” 

“T will never be second in the heart of any 
man,” she said, scornfully. “Go, Harry 
Dwight! perhaps Gertie Eldridge, the rustic 
maid of your dreams, may prove the bright star 
that shall illumine your domestic horizon.” 

The young man arose and said, sadly : 

“TI mistook your character, Miss Allwin, I 
fancied you loved candor and truth, and very 
few men will you find who have not had their 
boy loves. I might have asked you if your girl- 
hood had none, but that is nothing to me; your 
present, and not your past love, was all I asked of 

“While I ask both of the man I wed,” said 
Miss Allwin, haughtily ; then she added, in a 
softer and more womanly tone: “Favor me 
with a call to-morrow morning at nine o’clock, 
Mr. Dwight, if you please. “Till then, adieu!” 

A moment more, and Harry Dwight found 
himself alone; another, and he was descending 
the broad stone steps of the mansion and was 
soon traversing the great thoroughfare of the 
metropolis. 

A few moments more, and in the privacy of 


his own room Harry Dwight took up his peng te 


and wrote: “Another dream is over! Heaven 
help me!” 


Tn another part of the city, in one of the fash- 
ionable billiard and drinking-saloons that are the 
curse of every large city, enticing young men 
and older ones too, in fact, to destruction, and 
wasting money that should supply widowed 
mothers, perhaps, ad starving children—in such 
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a place, at the precise time Harry Dwight wrote 
“« Heaven help me!” two young men sat near a 
ecard table, one shuffling a pack of “kingly” 
and “queenly”’ pictures carelessly, the other, 


whese brow was darkened, and whose eyes | 
flashed angrily, in the act of counting out the | 
contents of a nearly emptied purse, which he 


piled upon the table, muttering : 

“ There, that’s the last I have in the world! 
One more game!” 

Again the cards were shuffled and the game 
began. Again was the agitated young man the 
loser, and again the tempter cried out to him— 
“One more game may retrieve all.” But the 
tempter spoke falsely ; when Fred Lynde left the 
saloon, he was in debt to the amount of several 
thousand dollars. 

Fred Lynde reeled to his boarding-house, mad- 
dened with loss and with wine. Whenjhe. reached 
his room, he threw himself upon hj, bed, and, 
falling into a deep slumber, did not, apake until 
nearly eight o’clock the next moniggyy 

Alarmed at finding the hour so late; he pro- 
ceeded to make his toilet. The cause of his 
haste may be inferred from the contents of a 
note that lay upon the table, which had come in 
answer to a letter written by himself, a few days 
before, to the lady whose favor he sought 


“ Call to-morrow ae nine o’clock, Mr. 


Lynde ; then you sha!! 


And this note was in the hand-writing of the 
beautiful and accomplished Miss Allwin, whose 
love he had sought. Again Fred Lynde and 
Harry Dwight were rivals—although each was 
not aware of the other’s feelings. 

Fred Lynde made a hasty but careful toilet. 
This morning, he felt, would decide all. If he 
received, as he fondly hoped, a “yes” to his 
important question, Miss Allwin’s property 

- would fall into his hands, and after paying all 
his debts of “honor,” he would be a rich man. 
“Otherwise ””—Fred Lynde, handsome, heart- 
less Fred Lynde shuddered ; “ otherwise ”— 
the sentence remained unfinished. 

Fred Lynde was esteemed a fashionable, ele- 
gant young gentleman in society. Young ladies 

their mancuvering mamas considered him 
|nexceptionable ; dear things, they didn’t know 
of his dissipated habits—how should they? and 
if they had, why “the young men of these days 
are rather fast, you know--and then he’s rich!” 

That would have been the comment in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred. 

Now whether Miss Aliwin was that one excep- 
tionable. case, remains to be seen. She ‘had 
treated him, to be sure, with considerable favor, 


ve your answer.” 


smiled upon him—and so she had upon Harry . 
Dwight, poor fellow !—but then, in his elegant 
note, Mr. Fred Lynde had informed Miss Allwin 
that she was his first and only love; that all the 
bright faces he hed ever seen in his lifetime had 
failed in winning the heart he humbly laid at her 
feet. He told her that he did not seek her be- 
cause of her wealth or station—that it was for 
the love he bore her on account of her gentle- 
ness and beauty, and the purity of her heart. 
All this Mr. Lynde said in his elegant, per- 
fumed, embossed note, All this Miss Allwin 
had read, with a quiet smile and a tuss of the head. 

Just exactly five minutes to nine o’clock, Fred 
Lynde stood upon the broad marble steps in 
front of Miss Allwin’s mansion, with his hand 
upon the bell-knob. A servant opened the door 
and ushered him into an elegant parlor, where he 
was left to await the coming of the mistress of 
the mansion. 

Just at nine o’clock the bell rang again, and to 
the astonishment of Fred Lynde, Harry Dwight 
was shown in by the self-same servant. 

“The deuce! you here, Dwight?” muttered 
Fred Lynde, in astonishment. 

“‘ Fred Lynde!” ejaculated the other, in a sur- 
prised tone. 

“And may I ask for what?’ queried Lynde, 
with a supercilious glance. 

“ Certainly you may,” replied Harry Dwight, 
eomposedly taking a seat upon the sofa, “ though 
I shall of course reserve the privilege of answer- 
ing you or not, as I see fit.” 

“Then let me say that your presence is unnec- 
essary here, this morning,” said Fred Lynde. “I 
come here, by appointment, to see Miss Allwin,” 
he continued, triumphantly. 

Harry Dwight’s brow flushed, but he made no 
reply. 

“T have yet the pleasure of thanking you for 
a service you did me eight or nine years ago—of 
meddling with my business in my affair with 
Gertrude Eldridge. 1 have not yet forgiven you 
for that, and if duelling was not contrary to law 
I should most assuredly call you out.” 

The memory of the olden days came back 
with an overwhelming rush to Harry Dwight. 
With a mighty effort, he controlled his feelings. 

“I shall consider the source from which such 
language emanates—but it will be sad for you, if 
you mention Gertrude Eldridge’s name thus in 
my presence again.” 

Fred Lynde arose to his feet with a show of 
courage ; but the words he was about to utter 
were cut short by the entrance of Miss Allwin, 
who smiled blandly upon the two young men, 
merely saying: “Mr. Lynde—Mr. Dwight.” 
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‘Of course Fred Lynde expected she would ap- 
pear surprised at the intrusion of Ilarry Dwight, 
while the latter waited impatiently to see why 
he had been invited to call upon her at the pre 
cise hour as his rival. He waited, we say ; but 
the denouement came full soon. 

“J invited you both here this morning, gen- 
tlemen,” began Miss Allwin, seating herself at a 
short distance from her rival lovers, “in the 
first place, to thank you for the preference you 
have shown me, and secondly, to tell you a little 
story—a story a part of which may not be unfa- 
miliar to you. 

“ Nearly nine years ago, in a little quiet village, 
lived a young girl with a widowed mother. This 
daughter was the poor woman’s all; to her she 
looked as the staff of her old age—the one who 
should smooth the rough path of life ag she jour- 
neyed on towards the grave. The daughter was 
young and trusting. I need not repeat the story ; 
you both know it. You, Fred Lynde, know who 
won that love and cast it away as worthless. It 
was you, my mother’s murderer! Go! know now 
I have waited for my hour of triumph. It has 
come, at length. You know me now! J am 
Gertrude Eldridge?” 

Both young men started to their feet in sur- 
prise—Fred Lynde, pale, tremblieg, with an 
abject, miserable terror that seemed to call down 
the speaker’s disgust and indignation. 

“Go!” she said, pointing to the door; “ go! 

_ and let this be a solace for your disappointment, 
that Miss Allwin hates, far more than Gertrude 
Eldridge ever loved you!” 

Like a whipped cur, young Lynde sneaked 
from the apartment, and then it was that Ger- 
trude, for so we may now term her, turned to- 
wards the astonished Harry Dwight. 

“Harry,” she said, sadly, “ Harry Dwight, 

me—tell me that you do not despise me !’’ 

“T never could do that,” he replied. 

“ Now that you know me as I am, can you re- 
peat truthfully that which you said to me last 
night 

“ On one condition,” he answered ; “ that you 
reconsider your answer.” 

*‘T have nothing to reconsider,” she replied. 
“Tf Miss Allwin does not accept the second, 
Gertie Eldridge will the first love of your heart, 
Harry Dwight!” 

Reader, we need not repeat what followed ; 
lovers dislike a third person, so we will step 
aside for a few moments. 

“And now tell me all about this strange meta- 
morphosis,” said Harry, at length. 

@ And then Gertrade told him the whole story 
of her mother’s death and burial—her determi- 


nation to leave Glenvale and seek a home in the 
family of her mother’s uncle, who lived in a 
neighboring State—her narrow escape from 
freezing in the old coach that bitter cold day— 
the pity for her expressed by the rich old lady, 
her travelling companion, who, being a widow 
and childless, adopted her as her own, with this 
condition, that she should adopt her name, which 
she did—of the life of peace and happiness she 
had led beneath Miss Allwin’s roof, up to the 
present time. All this Gertrude Eldridge told 
her lover, as they sat side by side upon the sofa ; 
and she did not forget to tell him, too, of her 
blind, youthful love for Fred Lynde, with a crim- 
son blush of shame, and begged Harry to forgive 
for the deception she had practised in keeping 
in ignorance of her identity. 

Of course all was forgiven—certainly it was ; 
andere long, an announcement something like 
the following appeared in ore of the city papers : 

“ Mareitb.—On the 15th inst., by the Rev. 
Dr. ———, Mr. Henry L. Dwight to Mise Ger- 

Allwin, all of this city. We an- 
derstand that the happy fogieee to spend their 
honey-moon travelling. best wishes go 
with them.” 

The day after their return home, in looking 
over the morning’s paper, Gertrude Dwight read 
@ paragraph that caused her cheek to blanch, and 
her hand to tremble. She passed the paper to 
her husband, and he read aloud: 


“Dreaprut Arrray.—We are sorry to no- 
tice, in our colamns, the deeds of wickedness 
daily and night'y committed in our city, which 
call for some active measures on the part of our 


police. This morning, at half past two o’clock, 
an affray between several noted gamblers took 
at an infamous drinking and billiard saloon, 
tween —— and —— Streets, in which two 


men were mortally wounded, and one killed. 
The murdered man’s name was Fred L , and 
was, we think, the originator of the difficulty.” 

“Heaven forgive him!” murmured Harry, 
letting the paper fall. 

“Amen!” responded Gertrude Dwight, fer- 
vently. “May Heaven forgive him, even as I 
do.”’ 

Harry Dwight is now a member of Congress 
—his wife, one of Washington’s “bright, par- 
ticular stars.” Only the names we have used are 
fictitious. 
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A conqueror is kindness; far beyond > 
The armed victor, who doth thundering preach 
Civilization with the cannon’s tongue, 
Woe-bought delights and may | benefits. 
A gentle word begets a gentle thought— 
Than bruise w ignorant serpent’s head, 
Who knoweth nothing till you teach it him. 
Baagy 
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“Dear, dear, dear!” 


azine she had been reading half-way to the ceil- 
ing, and then flirted her tiny, slippered foot so 
impatiently against a cushioned stool, that it 
turned a noiseless somerset on the velvet carpet, 

“ What is it, Belle?” And the inquirer, a 
gentleman who had been for some time fartively 
watching her from behind his evening paper, 
now looked her fairly in the face. 

“ Why, that story, guardy—it has 
me beyond the powers of endurance.” 

“ Why did you read it?” 

“Why? A pretty question to ask me. Jou 
know as well asI do, that I had to read it. I 
must pass away my time somehow or other.” 

“ Aud there was nothing in this wide world for 
you to read but that silly story, Belle?” And he 
glanced at the draperied alcoves of the library, 
for it was there they sat. 

“I know what you mean,” she said, quickly ; 
“but I haven’t brain enough for those ponderous 
tomes, and if I had, what good would it do me 
to know just how many soldiers have been'killed 
since the world was created, or why I am what 
I am, and why everybody isn’t somebody else— 
pshaw! I detest history and philosophy, and 
metaphysics, theology and the like. The truth 
is, guardy, I am dying of ennui. I want some- 
thing to do.” 

“Why don’t you sew ?” 

“Sew! What would become of little 
Emily Bird then? Don’t she half her- 
self and mother out of what I pay her to keep 
my wardrobe in order. No indeed; I should 
feel as if I had been stealing lambs if I took a 
stitch for myself.” 

“ Practise then.” 

“I do,” she answered, hotly. “Practise! 
There isn’t a key on the piano that I didn’t 
thumb and finger forty times this morning before 
you were up.” 

“ Paint—draw.” 

“ T spent two hours at my easel this forenoon. 
is as long as I can endure the smell of oil.” 
“ Walk.” 

“Tive worn out a pair of boots every month 
the last year, tramping over the hills and dales of 
this wretched country town.” 

“ Ride.” 

“T gallop ten miles every day of my life.” 

“ Assist Mrs. Gray.” 


And with a curl on 
her crimson lip, Belle Ashley tossed the mag- — 
| Then I’d have something to do; then my life 


“She wont let me; says I make her more 
trouble than I do good—salt the custards and 
sugar the soups. It’s a fib too, I could beat her 
if try. Wait till I keep house. You see 
how it is, guardy, now—I am really and literally 
dying for the Want of something to do. I some- 
times wish I was poor, poor as a church-mouse. 


wouldn’t be such a sinful waste of time ; then—” 
“What would you do, Belle, if you were 
” 
“Do! Why I'd work!” She spoke energet- 
ically, and as she did, her whole expression 


from a giddy girl to a thoughtful woman. 
have to, you know ; because I haven’t a relative 
in the world to look to for help.” 

“ But what would you do? Make shirts at 
six cents a piece, be snubbed about as a gover- 
ness—be—” 

“No, guardy, no; neither of them. Indeed, 
I hardly know what I would do, but God would 
open some way for me, in which to earn an hon- 
est livelihood, and how I should énjoy it. Iam 
so weary of this do nothing life.” And she 
folded her arms over her heart, as if to still its 
impatient throbbings. 

“ And meanwhile, Belle, what would become 
of me?” 

“Of you?” And she looked up quickly. 

“Yes, of me. Who would pour my coffee 
for me at breakfast; bring me my dainty lunch 


at eleven o’clock—my fruit and cream ; belp a 


to soup at dinner; make my tea at evening; air 
my dressing-gown and @ippers; keepmy 

on my wristbands, and the strings on my céllars ; 
knit me soft lambs-wool stockings, embroider me 
smoking-caps and hem my handkerchiefs ; 


who 


would read to me when I am weary, eae } 


when I am sick, sing to me when Iam 
Belle, my little ward, the old house be 
very lonely without you.” He might Sant add- 
ed, “and my heart too.” 

The color came and went in her cheeks while 
he was speaking, but when he paused she Was 
pale as death, with a mist upon her eyes. Mur- 
muring plaintively, “I’m glad if I am good for 


out of theroom. Her rose as if to fol- 


sat down again and hid his face in his hands. 
__ “We pluck not cherries in autumn-time.” The 
words came from his lips with a low, moaning 


F tone tone, which spoke eloquently of the struggle in 
his heart. 


True, he was past thirty, but not a single thread 


anything,” she left her seat and walked quietly - 


low her; then, abruptly checking his steps, he - 


Bat was it autamp-time with Herbert Sidney tg 
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of silver glistened in the glossy masses of raven 
hair which his little ward had so often pushed 
back from his high, white forehead in his hours 
of headache; nota wrinkle seamed his face ; his 
eye was like an eagle’s; his heart warmer now 
than in his boyhood. “He loved Belle Ashley 
with all the depth and fervor of his strong, pas- 
sionate nature, but he had never whispered a 
word of his feelings to her; a grim sense of their 
disparity of years made his lips dumb. 

And Belle, a beauty of eighteen, an heiress, 
too, whom a score of suitors had already strove 
to win, Belle loved her guardian as only a wo- 
man of her temperament can love. She would | 
have died to save him asorrow. Yet she had 
her secret so deep down in her heart, that even 
her own keen éyes could scarcely see it. 
Now she lay panting on her bed, her face wet 
with tears, her white lips crying continually, “ to 
him I am but a child.” 

A month later and she sat alone in the library 
reading; not. out of a magazine, though they 
lay scattered all about her, but from one of those 
very ponderous tomes of which she had spoken 
so disdainfully to her guardian. It was one she 
had seen often in his hands, and now secure of 
interraption, for he was many miles away, she 
was bending all the quick powers of her mind to 
the erudite pages. 

A servant entered bearing a silversalver: Me- 
chanically she took the letter it held. One glance 
at her name, so boldly written, and a glad cry 
dropped from her lips. . 

“It is from Herbert, bless him.” And she 
read it. Her cheek lost its crimson as she took 


in the import of the message. 


_ “My wirtte Warp :—But that I fear you 

healt, I wou not te you at all, but re- 
po tidings antil I see wee, which will be 
ina week’s time. I am well, perfectly well, 
only a little tired. Belle, prepare yourself now 
for unpleasant news. Perhatbs you do not know 
it, but 1 have been for a long ‘time distrustful of 
the int-gricy of the firm to whom your uncle 
Joatm@your money.” I came here to satisfy my- 
self. lle, not’a dollar of the immense sum 
loaned them is now in their hands. I have been’ 
very busy unravelling the affair, and will give 
you the particulars when I come home. Do not 
worry, le, over the matter, and above all 
things, do aothing rashly. Wait till I meet you 


and talk it over. Now as ever, yours, 
DNEY.”’ 
” 
Wha, she, had go lightly wished for, had 
come‘0.pass. She wad an orphan and 
blood of hers in ins of either 
man oF Poor and aloné jp the world. 


letter thrice over, then folded it in its original 
creases, replaced it in the envelope, and put it in 
her bosom. Pushing aside the table, she rose 
and paced the room back and forth ; first with 
quick, nervous steps, afterwards with slow, quiet 
ones. At midnight she ceased and went:care- 
fully about the room, gathering up the booksand 
ornaments which belonged to her. She made 
several trips to her chamber ere she had carried 
them all. Locking herself in, she drew her trav- 
elling trunks from the closet and commenced 
emptying her bureau and wardrobe, folding and 
packing. It was nearly daylight when she 
turned the keys and buckled down the straps. 
Her plainest travelling suit was left out, Then 
she counted her money; the quarter was nearly 
gone, and she had but forty dollars left. She 
smiled half sadly as she put back the little roll 
of bills and the silver change. ‘Then she went 
back to the library and took up a pen, but as she 
traced a few lines on the sheet she had chosen, 
her features worked convulsively. For the first 
time she realized that she was leaving Aim, her 
guardian. Dashing off the burning drops that 
streamed over her face, she compelled her fingers 
to be calm, and wrote : 


“My pear Guarpran :—Your note reveal- 
ing the loss of my wealth, was received last eve- 
ning. Alone, poor, there is of course but one 
thing for me to my own pon 
I know all your generous, noble w 
tempt you to say, but, Herbert; I cannot brook 
dependence, even from you. Do not seek to find 
me, or, if you do come across me in yuur wan- 
derings, do not seek to break my resolution. 
When I have proved to you that I um no | 
a child, but a woman—a woman capable of car- 
ing for herself, then I will write you ‘Till then, 
ad Your little ward, Be...” 


To the servant who came in to clear the grate, 
and who looked surprised to see her there dressed 
for a journey, @he said, briefly : 

“ Order the carriage for me. I must be at the 
station in half an hour, and ask the cook to send 
me a cup of coffee and some crackers.” 

An hour afterwards, and she was speeding by 
express to a’city a hundred miles off. She had 
been there before, and ordered the porter to carry 
her luggage to the same hotel she had befure fre- 
quented. Before her bonnet and cloak were laid 
aside, she had written this note and despatched 
it to the office of a daily paper : 


“Wantep.—By a lady, a situation as 


7° 
companion to some invalid lady. Wages not so 


ject as a comfortable home. Apply 
at room No. 57, A—— Hotel, between the hours 
of ten and five.” 


Then changing her dress, she sat down quietly 


by the window and watehed the passing crewd. 
As soon as the fashionable dinner was over, she 
retired to the conch, and wearied with excitement 
and travel, slept soundly till morning. She 
dsessed herself with more than usual care that 
day, and with a book in hand which she vainly 
Streve to read, she awaited the issue of her ad- 
vertisement. Slowly, tediously, the day wore 
on. Her face began to be troubled, and her 
heart to sink. But at three o’clock there came 
arap at her parlor door. She opened it, and 
bowed courteously to the middle-aged gentleman 
who entered. 

“This is yours, I believe, handing her a slip 
of newspaper. 

“ Yes, sir, am the young lady. My nameis 
Isabella Ashley, and my references’ are these—” 
and she handed him the cards of the different 
teachers whose tuition she had enjoyed from 
time to time. 

He looked at thém carefully, and was apparent- 
ly satistied, for he said at once: “My name is 
Olmstead, Ralph Olmstead, of the firm of Olm- 
stead & Baring. I come in behalf of my moth- 
er, who has been an invalid for years, though but 
lately debarred society and confined to her cham- 
ber. We have succeeded in procaring an ex- 
cellent nurse, but she needs something more—at- 
tentiuns such as a daughter or interested friend 
might give. It will be an arduous task for you, 
if you conclude to undertake it, but she as well 
as myself is wealthy, and will amply remuner- 
ate you for the time you may spend with her.” 

“ When can I see her ?” 

“Now, this afternoon, if you will. My car- 
riage is at the door.” 

“I will go with you, sir.” And she was soon 
rattling over the paved streets. 

‘Phey stopped at a palatial home, and Belle 
Was soon ushered mto a darkened chamber. A 
stroug smell of camphor greeted Wer first, then a 
medley of odors, anything but agreeable to one 
whose life was the breath of flowers. An aged 
woman, wan and wasted, lay upon the couch 
towards which she bent her noiseless footsteps. 
She moaned as if in pain, and freqiently threw 
her hands to her head. Belle noticed that her 
gray hair was sadly disordered, and the cloth 
which lay upon it stiff and dry. 

“Your head aches badly,” she said, in her 
lowest, sweetest tone. 

“Tt crazes me almost. But who are you?” 
And the half-closed eyelids opened wide. 

“tis the young lady whose advertisement # 
read to you, mother. She has called to see if 
she and you can agree 10 keep company a 
while.” 


“ Her voice suits me. That nurse, where is 
she, Edward ?” 

“Gone ont a moment.” 

’“ She nearly kills me with her tones, so shrill 
and owl-like.—Child,””—and she put her wrinkled 
hand in the soft palm of the stranger—“ it will be 
a weary task for you, for I am grown querulous 
with suffering, and should try an angel’s patience. 
My eyes are weak, too, and my room has to be 
kept very dark. Think well, ere you decide to 
come,” 

“Do you think I shall suit you, ma’am*” 

“Yes, I do. Your step'is light, your toach 
gentle, and your voice low and musical. Yes, 
you will suit” 

“ Then I will come at once.” 

“J will pay you just what I used to Ralph’s 
governess, six hundred a year. I shall be more 
trouble though than he was, bat I will make it 
right. Can you stay now? ©, my head! my 
head!” And aspasm convulsed her face. 

“ You will see to my trunks, sir. I will give 
you an order. Your mother needs me now if 
ever.” And pencilling a line, she gave it to him, 
and then laying aside her bonnet and shawl, 
went again to the bedside. 

“ Bring me some cool water, and a bit of soft, 
fresh linen, and a comb and brush,” she said, 
quietly to the nurse. 

“O, you mustm’t touch her hair ; sslaaaiae 
her at once.”’ 

“ Please do.as Isay; I will be responsible.” 
She spoke gently, but there was something in the 
tone that enforced obedience. 

Very grateful to the fevered skin was the soft, 
cooling touch of the damp linen, as Belle wiped 
the face and hands, and like mesmeric touches, 
the parting and smoothing of the long, thin locks. 
She was half asleep ere the cap was tied on, and 
a few lulling words, such as a mother @illlf-sings, 


‘half-whispers to ahe babe as she puts it in the 


cradle, finished the charm and the lids were closed. 

“ She is sleeping Very quietly,” said the phy- 
sician to her son, an hour afterwards, as he stood 
at her bedside. “Ihave mot seén her 
since she was taken down. How is it ?”’ 

“ She hus done it,” said the nurse, a woman 
nowise disposed to be jealous. “She under- 
stands her case better than I do.” ° 

The physician glanced at Belle, who timidly 
shrunk from observation into the darkest corner. 
Crossing thefoom, he came directly to her. “I 
but your pres pome 


Continue attentions and w _symp- 
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Then taking the son by the arm, he led him 
from the room, saying earnestly, “ You must re- 
tain her, though it cost five dollars aday. Your 
mother can never be well again; all we ean do 
is to smooth her passage to the grave. That 
young girl can do it better than you or I. Mind 
what I say ; keep her, and let the other go. They 
will only come in conflict.” 

The next morning the nurse was dismissed 
with presents that gladdened her heart, and Belle 
was left alone with the invalid. It was, as the 
aged woman said, ap arduous task she had un- 
dertaken, but she never faltered, though her face 
grew pale as the sick one’s, and her chevks lost 
their roundness and her eyes their brightness. 
She had never known confinement or restraint, 
and the close air of that darkened chamber 
seemed to poison her blood. Many things she 
missed ; the fragrance of the spring flowers which 
she knew were now sunning themselves in the 
mossy depths of the woodland; the breath of 
the April breeze as it lingered in the green boughs 
of the trees ; the morning and evening sky-tints, 
and the golden banners of nounday; the music 
of the wild birds ; the long rambles in the coun- 
try; the gay gallops on the jet-black pony; the 
precious hours in the library with her guardian 
to talk to, and the yet more precious ones in the 
parlor at eventide, when they sang together the 
ballads of olden times. 

Mr. Olmstead was kind and thoughtful, ten- 
dering her every attention in his power; the 
servants smoothed her way all they could, for 
they soon came to dote on the young mistress, as 
they called her, and even the invalid, worn and 
worried with years of suffering, suppressed many 
a moan to spare her little nurse. And yet, with 
all they did for her, it was a sad, sad life Belle 
Ashley led in that darkened room. Not as in 
other times, was she weary because she had noth- 
ing to do, but tired now with having so many 
duties. 

Spring brightened into summer; that faded 
into autumn, and then her vigils were over, for 
the tremulous nerves and the unsteady heart of 
the sick woman were quiet under the shroud-folds. 
Belle was once more at liberty, and as she count- 
ed the contents of the purse the mourning son 
had placed in her hands—six hundred dollars all 
told (for such had been the request of the dying 
mother), though but half the year was up, she 
felt an irrepressible desire to exhibit her earnings 
to her guardian. She longed to have him know 
that she was something more than he had ever 
thought her—stronger, better, nobler. As though 
he did not know all about her, the cautious spy. 
As though he would have let his one ewe lamb 


wander a moment from his fold without his 
guardian care. 

He sat alone in his library, Herbert Sidney— 
but though his eyes rested on the page before 
him, his thoughts were far away in that distant 
city, where his little ward was losing her health 
and strength, and learning the great lesson of 


life—pati p The bell-wire tinkled 
softly. He did not notice it; that, nor the little 
bustle in the hall, and when half an hour after- 
wards, there came a light footfall on the carpet, 
and the rustle of a woman’s garment as it brushed 
the furniture, he did not stir or look up. He was 
lost to outward sounds and sights. Away down 
deep in his heart nestled a bonny love, and he 
was doting on it, his hidden, darling treasure. 

“ Are you deaf,dumb, blind, guardy* Have 
you no word of welcome for your little ward ?” 

How he started, and what a crimson flashed 
his face as he caught her for a moment to his 
heart. 

“So you have come back to me,” he said, as 
she sat down beside him; “I always believed 
you would.” 

“But I have not come to stay,” she said, 
quickly. 

“ And why not, Belle? It’s very lonesome 
living here with no one but Mrs Gray and the 
servants to speak to day after day. Why can’t 
you keep me company ?” 

How her heart swelled! How her pulse 
quickened! But she shook her head resolutely, 
and forcing calmness into her voice, she said : 

“ Because it is impossible. I am poor and 
must work.” 

“ And is it pleasant, Belle, to earn your-own 
living 9” 

“ Pleasant—pleasant,” she murmared; “no, 
it is not pleasant, but then it is my duty, and I 
shall learn by-and-by to be satisfied with that.” 

“Tell me of your wanderings, Belle. Sit 
down here as you used to.” And he dropped a 
velvet cushion at his feet. 

She did so, and told him all. Had she looked 
into his face, she would have seen it wet and 
pale as she spoke. 

“‘ And your earnings, Belle?” 

She showered the bills and coins into his hands. 

“You can afford to rest awhile,” he said, 
quietly, as he counted them. 

“ Lknow it, guardy, and have come to visit 

»” 


A month passed on. They two went on in 
the old way pretty much, save that Belle did not 
tease him quite as much as of old, and was never 
heard to complain of ennui. 


They stood together beside the mantel one 


evening, both looking into the blazing grate— 
both thinking of the great and holy love they 
bore each other. 

“ Have you looked you up 4 new situation 
yet, Belle?” Mr. Sidney spoke quietly, as any 
man would remark of a purely business matter. 

Belle’s lips quivered and her eyes grew dim, 
but she was growing strong, and soon answered 
gently, “I wrote an advertisement to-day, but 
I have not sent it.” 

“ And what do you propose to do now ?” 

“Keep house for some old grandfather, 
guardy.” 

“ Keep house ?” He spoke quizzically. “ Can 
you tell me the ingredients of a loaf of bread ?” 

“ Flour, salt, yeast and milk or water, a8 you 
can afford, guardy, I have been taking daily 
lessons of Mrs. Gray for four weeks, and she says 
she can recommend me.” 

“TI wonder she didn’t mention your name to 
me this morning then.” 

Belle looked up inquiringly. 

“ You see, she gave me notice she was going 
to leave ina month. She has had a legacy, and 
is going to set up housekeeping for herself. 
She named several who she said would suit 
me. Strange she did not mention you.” _ 

“ Would | suit you?” 

“ Would you suit me?” He lingered on the 
syllables—he repeated them; then looking into 
her face, he said, gently: ‘“ Yes, Belle, I think 
you would suit me.” 

“ Whatare your terms?” She spoke gravely, 
though something like a dimple wavered in her 
cheeks 


“Four hundred a year, with a suite of rooms 
to yourself. Are they satisfactory ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ You are then engaged, Belle.” |The empha- 
sized word brought a brighter flush to her cheek, 
and involuntarily it seemed, she murmured : 

“ Yes, engaged.” 

Mr. Sidney looked at her earnestly awhile ; 
then taking from the mantel one of the hands she 
had rested there, he held it a moment in his own. 
Then, slipping a jewelled ring upon one of the 
slender fingers, he said, in a voice that fruitlessly 
strove to be calm, “and this seals our engage- 
ment, Belle.” 

An instant her eyes met his; then he drew 
her to him and pressed a holier seal upon her 
lips, whispering, “you are too young, darling, 
to be my housekeeper—just old enough to be my 
wife.” 

“TJ will be both, sir. You know I must have 
something to do.” 

‘There was a dash of her old playfulness in 


BELLE ASHLEY. 


the tones, yet Mr. Sidney felt she was in earnest. 
. Little Emily Bird was very busy the next 
month cutting and sewing, for the whole bridal 
wardrobe was given up to her, and quite a little 
fortune did she earn in preparing the dainty gar- 
ments. Old Mrs. Gray, too; was very busy, for 
every room in that spacious mansion had to be 
torn upside down and put to rights, and if she 
did not earn, she certainly spent quite a little 
fortune in baking and icing wedding cakes. Mr. 
Sidney and Belle were very busy, too, it seemed, 
telling and hearing the old, yet ever new and de- 
licious story of human love. They sat together 
in the twilight the night before the bridal, not as 
in olden time, he by the table, and she in the re- 
cess of a window, but side by side upon a sofa 
drawn near the fire. 

“ Belle,” asked he, after a long silence, “‘ what 
did you ever do with that letter I wrote you once, 
the one that sent you wandering over the world ?” 

“T have it yet.” 

“ Bring it here.” 

She did so. “‘ Read it to me by the firelight, 
can’t you, darling?” She obeyed. “ Once 
more,”’ he continued. 

A sudden light flashed over her mind, and she 
said, looking him closely in the face, “ You wrote 
that to try me, Herbert. I am not poor—never 
was. It was a precious little fib!” 

“ One that cost me many a pang, darling. But 
the temptation to try the strength of your woman- 
hood was too strong to be resisted. But I little 
dreamed you would run away as you did; and 
Belle, when you came back to me, thin and pale 
and careworn, I almost cursed myself for yield- 
ing as I did to the temptation of a moment. A 
lifetime of devotion can only half atone for the 
great wrong I did you.” 

“ Do not call it wrong, Herbert. It was a great 
good ; the greatest that ever befell me. In my 


| lonely watches beside the sick bed of my mother- 


friend, I learned lessons that will go with me 
through life, that will guide me to heaven, I 
was fast lapsing into a selfish woman of the world, 
but that letter started up my latent energy, my 
hidden goodness. Then did I realize what a 
blessing it is to be rich, and that the rich man or 
woman can never truly say they have nothing to 
do. There is ever something before them that 
eries piercingly, “help, help!” I am glad 
to know that my money is not lost, because I can 
answer those cries now, and shall always have 
something to do.” 

“*The poor ye have always with you,’” said 
her lover, solemnly. And then he folded her to 
his heart and blessed God for this last, best gift 
to him—a noble woman’s love. 
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LORIGINAL.] 
THE TWO CLOUDLBTS. 


BY ISA. AMEND EBERHART. 


©, do you remember, dear Mary, 
An evening in beaytiful June, 
When we sat in a bower of roses, 
And gazed on the rising moon? 


And do you remember the cloudlets 
That hung in the silvery light? 
They looked like the beds of angels, 

So beautiful, pure and white. 


They seemed to be wooing each other: 
And somehow we chanced to see, 
In the happy and love-laden cloudlets, 

A picture of you and me. 


I never could tell how we knew it, 
But both seemed to feel that a heart 

Was lodged in each cloud, and we trembled, 
And feared the bright cloudlets would part. 


But while we were anxiously gazing, 
And love-glances trembled in sight, 

The beautiful cloudlets were waning, 
And faded away in the light. 


To-night I was silently sitting 
Beside the same roses of June, 

And lo, the same beautiful cloudlets 
Came wooing the love-wedded moon! 


And still they grew larger and brighter, 
Each gleamed like a rising sun ; 

And. drawing still nearer each other, 
They mingled, and now they are one. 

O, say, must the love we have cherished 
Grow fainter and vanish away? 

Or may it, like yon happy cloudlet, 
Grow heavenward and brighter each day? 


THE ITALIAN PHYSICIAN, 
SUGGESTED BY RUFFINI’S “ DOCTOR ANTONIO.” 


BY MRS. M. T. CALDOR. 


Ix the month of April, 184-, a trayelling- 
carriage dashed rapidly down the steep, neg- 
lected road leading from B——, a small village 
in Southern Italy, toward Naples. The Sicilian 
postilion was in exuberant spirits, and rather 
recklessly endeavored to convince the tall, stiff 
English valet on the box with him, of his supe- 
rior skill in handling the reins, which proceeding 
the latter regarded with mingled alarm and dis- 
gust, muttering something about “tearing over 
such heathenish roads at that rate,” and conclad- 
ing with an affecting reminiscence of the smooth 
drives in his own unrivalled land. 

Notwithstanding their mutual sentiments were 
so unintelligible through the common medium of 
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language, yet, spite of his ignorance of Italian, 
Tom Dexter had managed to give Antoine a 
clear view of his own supreme contempt for 
Italy and the hapless race who owned it for their 
country. So Antoine, in wicked retaliation, 
snapped his long whip about the horses’ ears and 
set the animals into a hurried canter, the more 
delighted as the alarm on the valet’s fuce became 
more apparent, for the narrowness and sudden 
descent of the road made it as dangerous, as the 
rough, uneven ground caused it to be uncom- 
fortable and annoying. 

A commanding voice, ia angry expostulation, 
came from the coach window, and Antoine was 
obliged to check his revengeful pleasantry and, 
if he could, his awakened horses—which last was 
quite another thing, for, though the creatares had 
come quietly enough thus far, yet Antoine’s whip 
seemed to have inoculated them with some of his 
own vindictiveness. Away they sped, plunging 
and dashing along the highway, threatening 
every moment to upset the reeling coach down 
the narrow, rocky precipice which separated the 
road from the beach (where the blue Mediterra- 
nean waves came surging up in short, full swells, 
curling away in snowy drifts among the sands), 
and then nearly crushing the stout crested panels 
against the mountainous wall on the other side. 

Just where the street turns abruptly around. 
the brow of the hill and leads into the straggling, 
retired little village of B——, the catastrophe 
came. An antiquated one-horse vehicle was just 
then, unluckily, upon the curve of the road; 
and the furious steeds, quite uamindful of An- 
toine’s vigorous, desperate pull at the reins, made 
a plunge for the centre of the approaching gig. 
Such a scene as ensued! Such voluble shrieks 
of Italian, and round, sturdy oaths of English, as 
from this untoward mixture of nations and 
classes one after another prostrate figure disen- 
gaged itself from the promiscuous heap uf broken 
panels and glass, baskets and books, and looked 
around, in indignant inquiry, as to the cause and 
extent of the calamity ! 

First and foremost, like all true Englishmen 
prompt to actin the hour of danger, however 
timid before, John Dexter sprang up and held 
the violently struggling horse still left in the 
shafts, until his fellow-travellers had likewise am 
opportunity to extricate themselves. The other 
horse had fortunately cleared himself and was 
dashing away out of sight, long before Antoine’s 
bruised and rueful face was raised from the dust 
of the highway. Next, as stout and nationally 
expressive a Briton as ever wandered away from 
the Thames, raised himself from his undignified 
position, bearing a ea girlish form in his 


arms. At the same time, a tall, spare lady’s 
maid emerged from the other side, with a face as 
dubious and rueful as the crushed band-boxes at 
her feet. 

Sir Richard Hereford laid his helpless burden 
tenderly on the turf by the roadside, and turned 
fiercely to the luckless Antoine, who stood mute 
and motionless with consternation; but he was 
interrupted by a tall, singularly handsome, yet 
coarsely-dressed man, who addressed him in 
Italian, while he bent anxiously over the insen- 
sible girl. 

“TI don’t understand half your jargon,” cried 
the excited baronet. “All 1 wish, is to finda 
physician and another carriage; but I suppose 
neither is to be found in this accursed country, 
short of Naples.” 

To his equal relief and surprise, the stranger 
(who was no other than the driver of the stout 
gig which had escaped the collision with no 
other harm but that of an overturn) addressed 
him in respectable English. 

“ That is what I say, sir—that I am a physi- 
cian, and, with your permission, will examine 
into the amount of injury the lady has received.” 


Sir Richard eyed him sharply ; but somewhat: 


mollified by hearing his native language, and 
forgetting his dignity and haughtiness in his 
anxiety for his daughter, replied eagerly : 

“Do'so, at once. You don’t imagine it is 
anything serious, do you ?” 

The Italian doctor had explored the delicate 
wrist and lifted the fair, drooping head; and 
glancing over at the father’s troubled face, he 
forgave the discourteous treatment he had re- 
ceived himself, in pity for his anxiety, and 
replied, soothingiy : 

“Be not alarmed, signor; there is life and 

Just then the sufferer’s snowy lids unclosed, 
and a pair of wondrously soft blue eyes looked 
into the speaker’s face. He bowed smilingly, 
and said, in a tone tender as a parent might use 
to a suffering child : 

“Don’t be alarmed, dear lady! You have 
fainted from a little fright.” 

A sweet, childish smile wreathed the pale lips, 
and she made an effort to rise ; but wincing with 
pain, and half suppressing a shriek, she sank 
back again. 

He looked instantly and anxiously at the slen- 
der ankle, passed his hand lightly across it, and 
then leaving his patient half supported by the 
maid, drew Sir Richard one side to say : 

“ The lady’s ankle is fractured. Rather a dif- 
ficult case, but I have no doubt careful treatment 


and perfect quiet will resigyg it in due time, to 
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its original strength. You shall have the most 
comfortable quarters the village can offer.” 

Sir Richard Hereford looked almost as much 
annoyed at the last, as the first sentence. His 
brow was as gloomy as if fate had conspired to 
thwart every plan he could propose for his own 
enjoyment. 

“ Good heavens! poor dear Edith!” was the 
first ejaculation. Then he muttered: “ What is 
coming next? That horrible steamboat deten- 
tion, the murderous drivers of these abominable 
roads overturning, and now lodgings in that 
miserable village! I tell you, I never can stand 
it! We must get on to Naples someway, where 
there’s a chance of finding Christian comforts in 
this heathenish land.” His voice grew louder 
and angrier as he proceeded. ‘ Stay here, in- 
deed! Don’t I know all about it? I dare say 
there isn’t a pot of butter, or a bowl of milk, in 
the whole village—nothing but olives, and that 
villanous oil for one’s bread.” 

The doctor’s keen eye had been scanning the 
florid face, and he obtained a very fair estimate 
of the character of the sturdy baronet, not so 
much, perhaps, to his own awe and admiration 
as that dignified individual might have imagined. 

“ Well, sir,” said Dr. Pietro, with quiet dig- 
nity, ‘“‘ what have you decided? Shall I attend 
to the lady? I assure you speedy attention wiil 
relieve the pain very much, and any attempt to 
go on to Naples will be as dangerous as 
unnecessary.” 

But Sir Richard could not all at once relin- 
quish his British dignity and obstinacy ; so he 
kept the whole party, around whom a group of 
peasants had by this time gathered, waiting there 
in anxious suspense, 

“How do I know it is dangerous?” he mut- 
tered, testily. ‘Alldoctors are ready to make 
out a desperate.case, for their own curing. And 
then, again, if it is a serious case, how dare I 
trust her to an Italian quack ?”’ 

But a flash of the Italian’s eye and a groan 
from his daughter, compelled him to a decision. 

“ Stay, stay!” he cried, hastily, as the former 
was turning proudly away. “Attend to her, by 
all means, and use your utmost care and skill. 
Your patient is Miss Hereford, of Hereford 
Manor. And 1m Sir Richard Hereford.” 

A slightly sarcastic smile curled the young 
physician’s lip; but it faded off, as his glance 
wandered to the pallid face of the lonely suf- 
ferer, and he replied at once : 

“ Very well. Iwill do the best I can. I as- 


sure you I am not one to attempt anything I can- 
not carry through, although I am only the par- 
ish doctor of this poor little town.” 
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An hour afterward, the street was cleared of 
the carriage wreck, and the whole party safely, 
and, despite the ungracious Englishman’s mood- 
iness, comfortably situated in a queer little box 
of a house, half hidden by myrtle and orange 
trees, and commanding a refreshing view of the 
sea. The house was occupied by a poor widow 
and her daughter, who were as delighted, and 
sensible of the unusual honor and privilege 
granted them through such noble guests, as even 
Sir Richard himself could ask. ; 

The pale English girl was lying on a snowy 
couch, half covered with flowers (the graceful 
offering of pretty Francesca’s warm southern 
heart to the suffering English signora), just as 
the doctor had left her when the painful opera- 
tion was completed, and the ankle carefully ban- 
daged. Opening her eyes from a drowsing 
slumber, she found him standing by her side 
sorting out the flowers, some of which he left 
her, but by far the greater portion he had thrown 
away. 

“ These ardent orange buds are too powerful 
for a sick room,” hesaid. ‘ Francesca must not 


bring you any more. How dol find you? has 
the pain abated ?” 

Miss Hereford smiled back into the kindly face 
with a touching expression of confidence and 


trust doubly refreshing, in contrast with her 
father’s suspicious, distrustful manner. 

“Thanks to your kindness,” she said, “I am 
much relieved. How long do you think it will 
be before we go on to Naples ?” 

He shook his head. “Not for many weeks, 
certainly. Do you care so much?” he asked, 
seeing the blank dismay her face expressed. 

“O, no—not for myself, but papa! How will 
he ever manage to be contented? Because— 
you see”—she paused, at a loss how to express 
her meaning without wounding his national 
pride—“ he has been used to such different ways 
of living !” 

“O, yes!” interrupted Dr. Pietro, good hu- 
moredly. “I understand your doubts, but Fran- 
cesca and her mother will do the best they can. 
There is his own valet, and your waiting-woman, 
and last—not least, in this case—myself. Be- 
lieve me, Miss Hereford, your father will enjoy 
himself much better than he imagines. The 
greatest difficulty he anticipated will soon be 
obviated. I have despatched a peasant to one 
of the farms in the neighboring town for a cow, 
and you shall soon enjoy your accustomed lux- 
uries, milk and butter, which I conféss are sel- 
dom found in this benighted place. For us, the 
oil answers every purpose. Habit is second na- 
ture,” he added, laughing at the rueful face she 


wore at mention of the oil. ‘ Now, then, I must 
try my hand at upholstering.” 

Whereupon he opened the bundle he had 
brought, and produced hammer and tacks, a roll 
of carpeting and chintz, and several other little 
trifles. Then, while Edith watched him smiling- 
ly, he quietly and noiselessly hung up curtains at 
the window, pasted over all cracks that admitted 
the air in treacherous draughts, spfead down a 
carpet on the floor, and finally hung up an ex-* 
quisite painting on the wall opposite the couch. 

“Now, then, Miss Hereford, you will seem a 
little more comfortable.” 

She had been quietly following with her eye 
the busy, flitting figure, and wondering what 
nameiess charm he possessed, that had so com- 
pletely won her confidence and friendship. 

“Thank you, I have no fears for my own 
comfort or contentedness. Is there a shop in the 
village where you found the chintz ?” 

He shook his head. “Our poor little town is 
far more limited in its resources than you 
imagine. In fact, you English people have very 
little idea of how few are the requirements of 
simple living, in cheerfulness and usefulness, at 
that.” 

He did not tell her how his ruthless hand had 
left his own room desolate, to make up for the 
deficiencies of hers. 

So day after day passed on. Dr. Pietro was 
constant and thoughtful in his attentions to the 
invalid, not more in his professional character 
than in the light of a tender and watchful friend 
trying every means to amuse and beguile the 
tedious hours of confinement. And Edith Here- 
ford became more and more impressed with the 
singular beauty and simplicity of a character so 
full of fire and genius, and a mind so stored with 
deep and varied knowledge, and yet contented to 
minister to the needs of the poor, oppressed, 
ignorant population about him. 

Sir Richard, too, began to receive him with 
his natural hearty cordiality, when his tall form 
appeared in the doorway, and Dr. Pietro’s arrival 
kindled a glow on his ruddy face almost as vivid 
as the pink tinge that transformed Edith’s cheek 
from a waxer lily to a warmly-tinted rose. In 
fact, Sir Richard had grown to be not only con- 
tented, but even charmed with the pastoral life 
he led—more especially since he had purchased a 
fine horse, sent down for his inspection from 
a neighboring town at Dr. Pietro’s suggestion, 
and received a liberal supply of accustomed lux- 
uries from Naples. 

Possibly, too, the magic of the air apd sky had 
imparted Italian languor and love of ease, in 
place of his usual reggltss, bustling life. Edith 
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was rejoiced to find he no longer murmured at 
their detention, or railed at the uncomfortable 
accommodations offered him. 

And for Edith herself, a new life seemed to 
have dawned. Although debarred from the in- 
vigorating walks she had hitherto accustomed 
herself to take, yet the soft fresh air had worked 
magically apon her constitution, and the pallor of 
her beautifab face was rapidly disappearing be- 

*meath a healthy bloom. And when, at length, 
she was able to bear wheeling her couch into the 
verandah, td catch, with the glimpse of the 
sparkling water, a fresh sea-breeze on her fore- 
head, her girlish vivacity was charming to be- 
hold. At least so thought her delighted father 
and her gratified physician, as well as the admir- 
ing Francesca peeping out from the basement 
window to enjoy the scene. 

Rarer days came, when the cautious Dr. Pietro 
consented she should try walking, with his steady 
arm for her support; and charming strolls and 
drives followed, and even after Miss Hereford 
was quite able to bear the journey to Maples, 
neither her father nor herself made any allusion 
to forsaking their pleasant retreat. 

Occasionally, to be sure, Sir Richard’s con- 
science accused him of indolence, warning him 
how time was slipping away, while their tour on 
the continent remained so incomplete and unsat- 
isfactory ; but the wonderfully beneficial effects 
of the air and manner of living upon Edith’s 
delicate constitution was sufficient excuse fur 
their prolonged stay, and so he relapsed into his 
delici@us reveries, his quiet morning canters and 
afternoon siestas, so entirely foreign to his active 
English habits. 

A rude interruption to all this peaceful tran- 
quillity came in the person of Captain Edward 
Hereford, the only son and brother, who had 
slipped away from his regiment at Dover and 
come down, post haste, to see what had become 
of his relatives, whom his Naples acquaintances 
reported as buried in,some retired, benighted 
spot, out of sight and sound of humanity—i. e., 
English people. A rough, tyrannical, pompous 
feliow was Ned Hereford, with ail his father’s ob- 
stinate prejudices deepened into actual passions. 

. The first glance he caught of his sister, sitting 
in her shady, green-strewed room, so fair and 
smiling and happy, listening to a poem Dr. 
Pietro was translating, he gave a terrible frown 
with his huge, dark eyebrows, and a low, signifi- 
cant whistle, forming at that very moment a 
eruel“plan which he was not long in executing. 

The moment she beheld ker brother, poor 
Edith’s innocent heart felt a foreboding chill. 
Too well she knew his relentless determination 


—that with his presence vanished peace and 
quiet—and nerveless and trembling, she sank 
back in her chair, while Dr. Pietro bowed with 
dignified courtesy, in answer to the captain’s 
insolent stare,and quietly retreated from the house. 

“Edith,” said Captain Ned, the next day, 
“that Dr. Pietro is a fine-looking man. By 
Jove, I wish he was an Englishman and a 
count !” 

Edith’s glowing cheek was veiled by a myrtle 
bough, as she returned : 

“Why do you wish that? He seems perfectly 
contented as he is, and the people around here 
almost worship him.” 

“T dare say; bat in case he was a British 
peer, you see, you and he would make a splendid 
couple. Ag it is”’—he paused ; his stern, eruel, 
pitiless face was bent close to the shrinking girl’s 
—“as it is, I would rather see you deai and 
buried, than married to such a low-born adven- 
turer! You understand? I shouldn’t be long 
disposing of him.” 

She did understand. Full well she knew the 
tyrannical persecutions before her, his iron will, 
that so pitilessly could crash her unyielding dis- 
position, and her own sad fate. Pale and droop- 
ing, like @ bruised lily, she crept to her easy- 
chair, not daring even to indulge her heart, 
parched and scorched with the sudden fever of 
grief, with even the cooling shower of tears. 

And in this rude, unfeeling manner was the 
veil torn from Edith’s gentle heart; and with 
the first discovery of her love, eame the knowl- 
edge of its utter hopelessness ! 

A week from the day of Captain Hereford’s 
arrival, another coach stood before the door, and 
from the window Edith’s sweet face, as pale as 
when she was borne in from the accident, looked 
forth a mute, agonized farewell to the upright 
form and sternly controlled features of Dr. Pietro. 
Never a word had been exchanged between them, 
except upon the most indifferent topics, before 
her father and brother—and yet how well each 
torn and bleeding heart comprehended the depth, 
as well as hopelessness, of the love ouly their 
eyes had dared to speak! 

Pietro was left to toil on, in patient self-abne- 
gation, for his humble, hapless brethren, and to 
work silently and steadily for the relief of his op- 
pressed, downtrodden country. His was one of 
those rare and noble minds, content to see their 
genius and worth remain unknown and obscure, 
if thereby they can more steadily advance the one 
grand aim that swallows up all personal joy and 
comfort. He was left alone—but in the midst of 
the scenes her presence had hallowed and beauti- 
fied! How sweet, and yet how torturing, his 
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daily passing to and fro to his patients, before the 
house from whose deserted balcony no longer 
shone the soft blue eyes whose gaze could never 
be effaced from his heart! And now the energies 
and strength wasted upon a hopeless passion, 
were bestowed with redoubled vigor in the service 
of his hapless country. 

And Edith—languid, silent and uncomplain- 
ing, she was borne away to gay society and bril- 
liant scenes and endless festivities! Perhaps 
Captain Hereford believed the whirl of gaiety, 
into which she was plunged, would shut out from 
her remembrance the mellow, Italian voice and 
handsome, manly face. How little he knew gen- 
tle Edith’s loyal heart, that sickened, amid the 
splendor and adulation around her, for the low, 
vine-wreathed walls and homely rooms and lux- 
urious quiet of the hamlet house at B——. 

Never a word of complaint, however, escaped 
her lips. ‘The magic talisman that held Edith 
captive to her brother’s cruelty, was her fear for 
Pietro, and she did, what many another weak, 
yielding woman has done before her, she quietly 
sacrifived her own happiness for the safety of the 
one beloved. 

So when, one day, her brother said, in his ab- 
rupt way, “ Viscount Englington will lay before 
my father and you a proposal of marriage, to- 
morrow—he is a most suitable husband for you 
—if you decline I shall soon understand the 
reason why, and remove the obstacle by relieving 
Italy of one of her fortune-hunting beggars,” she 
only shivered, pressed her hand closely against 
her fluttering heart, and answered the noble vis- 
count as chverfully as possible, accepting the hand 
and name he offered her. 

The aching heart was hidden beneath jewelled 
bands and costly lace, and that marvel of misti- 
ness—woven, one would think, of moonbeams— 
the bridal veil, concealed the wildly gleaming 
eye and ashy cheek from the happy eyes of the 
noble bridegroom. 

But once Viscountess Englington, Edith tried 
to falfil every duty with heroic faithfulness. And 
she succeeded. Never was wife more beloved 
and venerated than she, and little enough did her 
husband suspect the pining, shivering, remorse- 
fal heart that throbbed and tortured itself away 
because of the little it had to give in return for 
his devotion. And while the sensitive, newly- 
awakened conscience suffered, the cheek paled, 
the eye dimmed, the rounded form grew thin and 
attenuated, and Edith’s health grew every day 
more feeble. 

In anxious solicitude the viscount gathered a 
bevy of physicians around her. They shook 
their wise heads with portentous gravity, and 


declared it a most singular case, threatening to 
baffle all their skill. Then Sir Richard suggested : 

“Go to B——, Edith; you remember how 
wonderfully the air agreed with you, and how 
well Dr.Pietro seemed to understand your illness.” 

A hectic glow shone a moment on Edith’s 
faded cheek, but she shook her head sadly. “ She 
should never see B—— or Italy again.” 

But who can foretell the fature? The deli- 
cate wife was still pale and drooping, when a_ 
sudden and violent fever laid low the stout and 
healthy viscount, and at twenty-six Edith was a 
widow. 

Then once more was her face turned to Italy, 
as a last hope for her fuiling strength, and eight 
years from the day the overturned carriage drew 
such attention in B——, the handsome private 
equipage of Viscountess Englington passed 
down the same steep road, with the Mediterra- 
nean on one hand, and the rising mountain side 
upon the other, while the sweet-faced invalid 
gazed wistfully and tearfully upon the unaltered 
scene. Unaltered? Nay, not so, for she starts 
nervously to find only a blackened ruin, where 
arose the vine-wreathed, well-remembered walls, 
and directs the postilion to pause at the neigh- 
boring cottage. The bright-faced mistress of the 
house comes to the door, and the viscountess 
asks faintly : 

“ What has become of Dame Marguerite and 
Francesca, who lived in that house eight years 
ago 

The woman stares. “ Eight years, signora 
pardon me, but I have never heard of.such 
people, for I’ve only been here five years Bick.” 

Edith’s trembling lip tries twice vainly, ere it 
articulates ; 

“ And Dr. Pietro, is he not here ?” 

The forefinger of the peasant rests musingly 
on the fresh, scarlet mouth. 

“Dr. Pietro! Dr. Pietro! We've no such 
person here. Our parish doctor is Dr. Giovanni. 
But signora will please wait. Is she the great 
English lady who was hurt here so long ago, and 
did so many generous deeds? I’ve often heard 
of her. And now I remember, Dr. Pietro was 
the poor man’s name who was left behind, and 
he went away very soon to Naples.” 

The viscountess could ask no more, she had 
sunk back in one of the fainting fits so common 
with her of late. As soon as she had recovered, 
the carriage moved on to Naples, where the lodg- 
ings and luxuries, suitable to her rank and posi- 
tion, were at once secured, and very soon, ,not- 
withstanding her feeble health, the Viscountess 
Englington became well-known throughowt the” 
city, because of her constant appearance, hete, 


, * 


there, and everywhere, at all public places and 
assemblies, and some little comments made, in 
her own circle, upon the excited curiosity the 
lovely invalid betrayed to see all the sights where 
medical or military men were prominent. 

At length, by means of an attache who had 
obtained his position through the exertions of her 
late noble husband, she obtained cards for the 
reception levee of the king, and there, amid the 
crowd, she beheld a face that gladdened her 
vision like a flash of sunshine. Clad in garments 
very different from the coarse habiliments of the 
parish doctor, still she recognized at once, that 
tall, upright form, so-light and airy of carriage, 
yet so strong and powerful, with its muscles of 
steel-enduring energy. 

Her heart beat wildly. Would he recognize, 
in the pale, drooping woman of te-day the youth- 
ful patient he had cared so tenderly for? She 
did not know what a sudden bloom, like the rose 
of youth, had blossomed on her cheek, nor what 
unwonted gleam of joy had kindled the old light 
in the clear blue eyes. His face caught the illu- 
mination of hers, and he came instantly to her 
side. 
“Is it possible I see you again?” The keen 
eye, as of old, was searching her face. “ And 
ill, too. Have you come to try the benefit of 
Italian air a second time ?”’ 

She gave a smilg of inexpressible thankfulness 
and relief. 

“Yes, I have returned to be cured again by 
my old doctor, whose care is not yet forgotten. 
I went to B—— for you, and then continued the 
searc Naples.” 

While she spoke he was scanning her sable 
dress, and wondering. 

“Is it possible she is free again? I saw her 
marriage, years ago, among the fashionable news 
from England. What has become of her 
husband ?” 

Yet he went on quietly giving her directions 
for selecting a more salubrious residence than her 
present situation in the grand square of the city, 
and ere long discovered the true state of affairs. 
And how could he conceal his delight and satis- 
faction, when he learned that she had left home 
especially to seek his aid, and perceived the 
childish trust and confidence she reposed in his 
kindness and skill ? 

Something like the renewal of old times fol- 
lowed. The girlish laugh Edith had believed 
forever silenced, echoed again, and the morbid, 
gloomy oppression vanished before the light, 
elastic spirits of returning happiness. Not a 
Word of past sorrow and struggle, or of future 
hope and joy, had passed the lips of either. They 
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} seemed willing to live only in the freedom and 
peace of the present. 

Dr. Pietro related all his patriotic hopes and 
fears. He acquainted her with his efforts to ob- 
tain the abolition of certain tyrannical laws, that 
crushed down so many of his hapless country- 
men, and confided to her his belief that he was, 
even then, near the successful removal of one of 
the most obnoxious measures, and Edith listen- 
ed with kindling sympathy, and unbounded 
admiration, and in return, laid before him the 
gloomy presentiments that had haunted her when 
she left England, and her firm belief that she was 
only journeying to find an Italian grave, grate- 
fully assuring him, that even then his skilful care 
was restoring strength and hope. 

One rare month of unsullied happiness was 
granted them, wherein they read, they sang, they 
rode together, and talked of all things else but 
the one great love that throbbed in either heart. 
Then came the cloud, the crash, the lightning 
stroke, suddenly, as from a hurrying summer 
tempest. 

They were sitting together in the shaded bal- 
cony of the charming retreat on the outskirts of 
the city, which the limitless wealth of the viscoun- 
tess had enabled her to secure, talking upon 
Pietro’s favorite theme, the hope of future free- 
dom for down-trodden Italy, when a sudden 
tumult, and firing in the populous portion of the 
town arrested an eloquent sentence on Pietro’s 
lips. He sprang to his feet, his black eye flam- 
ing, his firm lip ashy white with the retreat of the 
startled blood to his heroic heart. 

“Edith,” he said (it was the first time he had 
ever addressed her thus), “he has deceived me! 
My friends are quartered there. There is trea- 
son, mutiny, betrayal, or there would be no such 
commotion. My place is with them. I must 
go 

The viscountess clung frantically to his arm. 
In her sudden fright at the dangerous exigency 
his face betrayed, womanly pride and reserve 
were swept away. 

“ Pietro, Pietro,” she cried, “it*will be of no 
avail for your single arm to interpose. Your 
life may be the forfeit. Do you not know mine 
hangs on yours—will you crush them both? 
Remain with me, for my sake, stay !” 

A soft, lambent glow quenched the fire in his 
eye. Solemn and earnest was the reply. 

‘Edith, from the moment I beheld you first, 
your image has been the dearest and most sacred 
earth could find for me. The love I bear for 
you is too strong and pure for words to express 
it, but that love, I have always believed a hope- 


less one, and therefore to Italy have I consecrated 
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what heart, and life, and strength was left me. , 
Now my mistress calls me, I must go. Nothing 
else in the wide world, Edith, before you, but 
Italy, my poor, down-trodden Italy !” 

The noble, heroic spirit penetrated even her 
gentle heart. She received calmly the first thrill- 
ing kiss—alas, so plainly the last farewell caress 
likewise!—comprehended his meaning as he 
said, “I will’return to-night, or—” pointing 
silently upward—and sank down mute and tear- 
less, as his firm, ringing tread died away in the 
distance. 

But with the long, weary hours of suspense 
the enthusiasm of lofty emotion died away, and 
horrible fears and sickening doubts filled the 
poor heart so lately returned to peace and hope. 

“Evening saw a pale face peering anxiously 
from the palazzo window, but no Pietro’s grace- 
ful form disturbed the myrtle shrouded portal. 
The stars shone down, serene and bright, 
throughout that livelong night, but gave no 
answer back to the imploring agony of those 
wild, watchful eyes. 

Weeks came and went, and notwithstanding 
her cantious inquiries, and the efforts of a few 
influential English friends, no tidings of Dr. 
Pietro’s fate could be obtained. 

Who does not know the terrible scenes, so 
hidden from sight, and yet so plain to a careful 
examiner, which the people of Italy and Sicily 
have known for the last twenty years, without 
daring to breathe a word of complaint, sur- 
rounded as they are in all directions, by the spies 
of government ? 

The sinking, hopeless invalid had no faith that 
Pietro was living, but some of his friends cher- 
ished a forlorn hope that he might be one of the 
prisoners who were saved from the summary 
punishment of most of those engaged in the re- 
volt. Not shot down like cattle, but immured 
amid tenfold horrors through a live-long death. 
Those who were accused, as most active in op- 
position to the royal decrees, were granted the 
insult and mockery of a trial where neither 
justice nor pretence of fairness reigned. 

And among the crowd, in the gallery, Vis- 
countess Englington, closely veiled, and accom- 
panied by her servant, and the attache, found 
her way to catch a glimpse of the prisoners. 
Yes, he was there. And when the dread sen- 
tence of imprisonment for life was pronounced 
upon them all, a woman’s shriek disturbed the 
sudden silence, and a fainting form was borne 
out from the hall, while a tall figure, amid the 
condemned, started up wildly, wrenching at the 

manacles that fettered the muscular wrists. 


The prisoners were borne away to the guarded 
fort, on one of the neighboring islands. There, 
also, in sight of the frowning prison walls, the 
viscountess finally removed, for the sake of her 
extremely delicate health, the world said. Her 
physicians had likewise recommended constant 
indulgence in sea air. The Viscountess Eng- 
lington was fabulously wealthy. The whims and 
caprices of such are never wondered at, so it ex- 
cited little attention when a fine little steamer 
yacht, with luxurious accommodations, arrived 
for her especial use. So Edith was living al- 
most constantly upon the water, steaming around 
from one bay to another, until she had become 
well-known to all the harbor officials, and they 
ceased to interrogate, or investigate, when the 
graceful little yacht appeared in view, and they 
caught sight of the sick lady’s sweet, sorrowful, 
face from the couch on deck. 

So cautious were their movements, no one was 
aware, either, of the servant who assisted the 
jailor at the prison, and came to buy fish at the 
wharf where the steamer was moored once at 
least every week, so none mistrusted how every 
package of fish was wound about with a long 
loop of strong, nicely twisted silk, carefully pre- 
pared by the fair hands of the gentle English- 
woman, only kept alive by this one last, forlorn 
hope. 

Came at length, a dark, rainy night, when the 
little steamer lay anchored fat out in the bay, 
with the viscountess pacing the deck, unmindful 
of the falling rain, erying restlessly : 

“ What has delayed him? Why does he not 
come ?” 

Just before the gray morning broke, a boat 
that had been lying in the shade of the rocks, 
below the fort, came off to the steamer, and with 
a sorrowful glance at the haggard, excited face 
of her ladyship, the attache handed her a tiny 
fragment of paper with these words scrawled with 
a coal : 


“Tt will not do. I cannot leave these four 
tried comrades. They will suffer so much 
worse, if Lescape. God keep you!” 


The disappointment was terrible, but Edith’s 
pale lips repeated feebly : 

“ We will save all three.” 

But the next day the steamer received a visit 
from the superintendent of the prison. The 
viscountess felt her heart throbbing wildly, as he 
entered the cabin, and chatted gaily over the 
news and gossip of the town. Although it 
seemed only a friendly call, too well she knew 
their treacherous policy to doubt there was a 


Hapless Pietro! Wretched Edith ! 


motive for the visit. At length he said : 


~ 


“What a fine little steamer your ladyship has! 
You were out in the bay, last night, pray did you 
know it was rather dangerous? We learned 


* this morning some kind of a craft was about to 


rescue the prisoners in the fort. So, to-day we 
have sent them off to a more secure retreat.” 

Edith forced her quivering lip to say, calmly : 
“ Ah, indeed, but pray where can you find a 
safer asylum ?” 

An exulting, meaning smile broke over his 
face, as he replied : 

“ Ah, madame, that is my secret, and you will 
scarcely follow them this time.” 

When he was gone, the viscountess sank back 
upon the velvet sofa with a white, heart-broken 
misery stamped upon her face, too deep and ter- 
rible for sighs or tears. She rested her cold 
heck against the pillow, closed her eyes wearily, 
and folded the thin, white hands in prayer. One 
only burden the petition bore: “ Let me die, O, 
my Father, let me die !” ; 

She might have died, then and there, from very 
languor and exhaustion, the chilled blood stag- 
nating about the heart, too hopeless to care to 
throb another pulse of life. All day her attend- 
ants ministered to her, and with anxious pathet- 
ic affection entreated her to rouse herself, but not 
a word or look could they obtain. At dusk the 
attache came on board and hurried to her side, 
shocked and alarmed at the change. He called 
her name. The white lids raised, and the blue 
eyes looked wistfully into his face, then closed 


n. 

“Ttis all right,” he cried, putting his lips to 
the héiless ear; “they are all saved. Does 
your ladyship hear me? They are all safe, and 
the steamer must sail to-night.” 

He might as well have talked to the marble 
statue by the couch. In frantic distress he hur- 
ried to the shore again. When he returned, a 
rough, uncouth-looking boatman assisted him at 
the oars; but the moment the deck was reached, 
the boatman hastened into the cabin, threw off 
the rough jacket, and brushed carefully the wild, 
neglected hair, and then bending over the pros- 
trate figure on the couch, kissed softly the pale, 
speechless lips. As he chafed the chilly hands, 
and moistened the parched lips, his warm tears 
fell upon the fast closed lids 

“ Edith, Edith,” he cried, “do not die, now 
that all is safe. Itis I. Itis Pietro who speaks 
to you.” 

As the ringing, well-known voice echoed 
through the cabin, the viscountess started, opened 
her eyes wildly, glanced at the worn, yet still 
handsome face bending over her, burst into a 
flood of tears, and then fainted. 


THE ITALIAN PHYSICIAN. 


+ “Te is all right now,” said the ealm physician, 
forgetting the agitated lover in the offices of his 
old vocation. 

At midnight another boat came off from the 
shore with the four escaped prisoners, and the 
little steamer, 80 many weeks before in secret 
readiness for her departure, quietly slipped out 
from the bay, on her way to England. 

When Edith awoke from her long, refreshing 
slumber, she found her hand clasped tightly in 
that of Pietro, and his anxious eyes bent tenderly 
and assuringly upon her bewildered face. 

“Lie quiet, dearest,” he said, with his accus- 
tomed playful peremptoriness, “do not try to 
talk, and I will tell you what you do not under- 
stand. Your friend, as well as you and I, bg- 
lieved all hope of escape lost, and was on his way 
to Naples, lest the superintendent of the prison 
should call on him to make further investigations, 
when he stumbled upon our escort, taking us, 
still fettered, from the prison toa boat, to remove 
us before daylight. There were only half a doz- 
en soldiers for us five men. He hurried away 
for his employes, found four vagabonds willing to 
sell their liberty for gold, and the moderate fare 
of a prison, and with them overtook our train, 
mixed in with us apparently accidentally, and, 
covered by the darkness, left the others locked 
into the cells on board the frigate in yonder har- 
bor, and brought us away with them. The sol- 
diers were stupid hirelings, or such a shallow 
stratagem would never have succeeded. It will 
be likely to become known to-night; but we are 
far on our way, and I have little fear of further 
molestation, for once out of Italy, the govern- 
ment bears no malice toward us. Alas, poor 
Italy, I never thought to flee from your shores! 
But, Edith, for your sake—” : 

Her touching, joyous smile answered him, and 
the English shores were safely won,and health and 
happiness returned ; but Captain Hereford was 
not there to frown or storm, when at a quiet 
wedding in London, the wealthy Viscountess 
Englington laid aside her title and widow’s 
weeds, to become the beloved and happy wife of 
Dr. Pietro. Captain Hereford had been thrown 
from his horse and instantly killed, while riding 
out with a pretty actress who had created a great 
sensation in town. But Sir Richard was there, 
the most jovial and delighted of all the guests, 
déclaring to all he had prophesied rightly when 
he assured his daughter that Italian air and Dr. 
Pietro could restore her fading bloom and 
health. 
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WAITING. 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 


‘Waiting for health and 
Counting each flickering pulse, each passing hour, 
And sighing when my weary frame at length 
Sinks like a drooping flower. 
Waiting for rest and peace— 
Rest from unravelling life’s perplexing woof; 
Peace from the doubts that crouch like hidden foes, 
And glare at me aloof. 


Waiting for absent eyes, ' 
Brighter than sunrise to the lonesome sea ; 
Lovely as life to youth’s expectant gaze, 
And dear as heaven to me. 
Thou who didst watch and pray, 
Quicken the pulse, bid doubt and weeping flee! 
Or, if these must abide, still let me ery, 
Bring back the loved to me! 


THE OLD LADY'S STORY. 


BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 


LrsTEn to my story; simple it is to be sure, 
but then it may not be altogether uninteresting. 
Far away in the country, in the depths of a 


green valley can be seen the little village of 


Bradford. I lived close by the roadside at the 
entrance to the valley, and from my own door I 
could see into Widow Clare’s thatched cottage 
embowered among fragrant shrabs and a garden 
full of flowers. Farther down the valley, the 
tower of the old church overtopped the massive 
oaks and elms that were the pride of all the coun- 
try round. 

Mrs. Clare was the widow of the late curate, 
who had died some years before, leaving a slight 
provision for his wife and only child. But 
though poor they were respected, and Ally 
Clare, “little Ally” as she was called, grew up 
petted by all Bradford. Fair in face, gay asa 
lark, a little wayward, perhaps, yet with a 'tem- 
per as sweet as the roses in June, her presence 
was welcomed at every fireside in our village. 

Many and many a time would she come up 
to my cottage of an evening, to hear me tell 
over and over again all about the queen’s cor- 
onation. Ah, my poor James, now dead and 
gone, had carried me all the way to London, a 
good three days’ journey then, to see the crown- 
ing of the youag queen, God bless her! 

Little Ally would never tire of hearing all that 
T had to tell of the great city, and thanking me 
in her gentle way, she would go away sighing 
because her lot was cast in such an out of the’ 
way place as Bradford. 
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Well, Time went wandering on through the 
world, making his wonderful changes in young 
and old ; and while the silver threads of age were 
gathering faust on the comely head of Widow 
Clare, her sweet daughter, now the tallest and 


prettiest maiden in the parish, was causing many 
a heartache among the merry swains of 
Bradford. 

Among them all there wasn’t a more likely 
youth than Philip Hart. Poor lad, his was a 
hard Jot. At the tender age of nine he was 
motherless, and his father marrying soon after a 
woman of ungovernable temper, the little orphan 
met with nothing but blows and abuse from his 
cruel step-mother. The greatest sorrow of the 
poor child’s life was, that his father, once fond 
and indulgent, now turned to dislike him, lav- 
ishing all his love on the young children given 
tohim in this second marriage. 

Notwithstanding all the unkind treatment that 
he had received, Philip grew up to be a hand- 
some, active and intelligent young man; and 
now that he was able to do for himself, he would 
have emigrated to America, where he had an 
uncle settled for many years, but that old asso- 
ciations and old memories bound him to the 
place of his birth. So said the villagers, though 
it was a plain case that Philip had fallen in love, 
as the saying is, with Widow Clare’s pretty 
daughter. 

Well, it was hard to say whether little Ally 
favored young Philip or not. At one time she 
seemed to prefer him above all others, delight- 
ing his heart with her sweet words, as he stood 
waiting for her atthe church porch after the 
Sabbath service. Then it would do one’s heart 
good to see them both, side by side, so young, 
so comely and so happy. Why did a cloud 
lower upon them, darkening all the sunshine of 
their youth? On more than one of those bless- 
ed Sundays have I seen little Ally place her 
hand in Philip’s, and while her mother lingered 
behind in friendly chat with the neighbors, the 
two would trip away across the meadows, where 
the grass was green and bright beneath their feet, 
and the birds sang around them as if they shared 
in their happiness. At other times again, that 
same pretty hand would be refused to Philip in 
the dance, and mischievous Ally, tossing her 
head with affected indifference, would turn away 
with some more fortunate swain to join in the 
merry reel. 

Well, things had been going on in this way 
for some time, when one soft summer evening #8 © 
litthe Ally sat at the door of her mother’s cottage, 
singing like a lark, and spinning in the mivan- 


time, a foreign looking gentleman suddenly stood 
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before the startled girl. He held his hat in his 
hand with as much respect as if he was speaking 
to a lord’s daughter, and with a voice low and 
soft as a woman’s, asked her some trifling ques- 
tion about the village. 

The Widow Clare, who prided herself on her 
good manners, on hearing the stranger's voice 
was at the door in an instant. And well pleased 
was she to see the respect that was paid her 
daughter by one whose dress and appearance be- 
tokened a gentleman. She immediately invited 
him to rest himself in the cottage, saying that 
she hoped she would be able to give him the 
information he desired. As may be supposed, 
this wasn’t his last visit to the cottage. His 
name was Colamber Fitz Arthur, and he had 
taken lodgings in the village, as he intended re- 
maining fora few weeks taking sketches. He 
was no painter, as we had supposed at first, but 
a gentleman from Shropshire, travelling for his 
amusement. 

The whole village was full of surmises about 
the stranger, and while some were greatly taken 
with his handsome face and winning manners, 
others again would shake their heads and say, 
“Time will show who and what he is.” As to 
Widow Clare, she was highly indignant that 
anybody should look with suspicion on so grand- 
looking a gentleman; though I smiled at her 
notion of his being a great lord in disguise, I 
agreed with her in blaming those who were so 
hasty in declaring their judgments on the 
stranger. 

The following Sunday, Mr. Fitz Arthur was 
bright and early in the little church, but instead 
of paying attention to the service, he never took 
iis eyes off of Miss Ally’s sweet face, that drocp- 
ed lower and lower under his steady and admir- 
ing gaze—so everybody said, and, moreover, 
that the young girl felt flattered by his notice. 
Didn’t everybody in the church remark the half- 
triumphant smile that played around her pretty 
mouth all the time that Mr. Fitz Arthur’s two 
eyes were upon her? Yet everybody seemed as 
attentive to the services as little Ally herself. 

Mr. Fitz Arthur went out with the congrega- 
tion, not without casting a lover-like look to- 
wards Widow Clare’s pew, where little Ally still 
sat with her head bent over her book, though I 
fear me that she knew little of its holy contents 
that blessed day. When a minute afterwards 
Philip Hart approached her and spoke to ‘her in 
alow voice, she started as if wakened out of a 
trance. 

What passed between them, I never knew, but 
Philip went alone across the meadow that day. 


‘Little Ally had pleasant company though, for 


Mr. Fitz Arthur joined her and her mother as 
soon as they left the church. He walked as far 
as the cottage with them, and, of course, on 
being asked in as before to rest himself, he was 
but too glad of an excuse to enter and gain a 
firmer footing in the cottage. 

I could see all from my own cottage-door, 
where I was standing, looking at the people pass- 
ing along the road on their return from church, 
when I was startled by the form of a man rising 
up from a clump of bushes that had hidden him 
from view. Ina moment, I knew Philip Hart, 
and on seeing that he was observed he came 
quickly towards me, saying, in a broken, hurried 
voice : 

“Mrs. Malahide, you always pitied me when 
a boy—do so now.” 

He was off in an instant. Never shall I for- 
get the look of hopeless love, grief and anger 
that was stamped upon his face—and that face 
itself deadly pale—nor the strange harshness of 
his tones that used to ring on my ear like rich 
music. While the tears stood in my eyes as I 
watched the poor lad dashing awgy across the 
meadows towards the home that was no home to 
him, I was wicked enough to wish Mr. Colam- 
ber Fitz Arthur at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

The next day and the next, found Mr. Fitz 
Arthur wandering around the widow’s cottage 
with his sketch-book under his arm, though no 
one ever saw him making any use of it. As for 
Ally Clare, she was the envy of all the pretty 
girls in Bradford, who tried in vain to win the 
notice of the distinguished-looking stranger. 

One by one, the suitors for the hand of the vil- 
lage beauty were dropping away before so great 
arival. But Philip, who was proud to a fault, 
hid all his love and jealousy under a look of cold 
indifference. Then people said that Philip Hart 
cared very little for the fair young girl who it 
was thought would be his future wife. Ah, 
could they have seen him crouching among the 
bushes on the roadside, watching his little Ally 
bestowing her smiles and sweet words on a 
stranger—words and smiles that should be his— 
they would have felt for him as I did. 

Well) things went on in this way for about a 
fortnight. The Widow Clare was in high glee, 
and went singing about her cottage like any 
young girl. Being an old friend of Mrs. Clare, 
and loving her child as if she were my own, I 
took the first opportunity to speak a good word 
for my favorite, Philip. Great was my surprise, 
when she said in an offended tone : 

“ You know, Mrs. Malahide, that Philip Hart 
wouldn’t make a suitable husband for my daugh- 
ter. He hasn’t the means of supporting a wife, 
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and will not have for some years to come. In- 
deed,” she added, in an exulting tone, “‘ 1 have 
far different prospects in view for her. It was 
but half an hour ago that her hand was claimed 
from me in marriage.” 

“Mr. Fitz Arthur ?” I ventured to ask. 

“ Mr. Colamber Fitz Arthur,” she went on to 
say, with a vain effort to conceal her pride and 
gratification, “‘ wishes to make Ally his wife—he 
has my full consent, having fully satisfied me as 
to his rank and prospects.” 

“And does Ally give her consent?” I asked, 
in atone of disappointment, not having so strong 
a faith in the gentleman’s “ rank and prospects ” 
as the hopeful mother. 

“Why, what do you think?” she returned 
coldly. ‘If you glance through the back win- 
dow you can see the two levers walking together 
in the meadow~” 

A deep groan startled us both, st the same 
instant that we observed Philip Hart standing at 
the half-open door. He was sadly changed ; his 
eyes looked sunken, his cheeks hollow, and a 
deadly paleness overspread his face. 

“ Mrs. Clare,” he said, in a heart-broken voice, 
“T have heard all. I came hereto see Ally and 
know the worst. But, for God’s sake tell me 
truly, will she marry this—this stranger ?” 

“What right have you to ask that question, 
Philip Hart?” she returned, reddening with 
anger.* “‘ 77tis stranger, indeed. You must know 
that Mr. Fitz Arthur can buy all Bradford. I 
hope,” she continued in a different tone, taking 
some pity on his wretched looks, “ that you will 
not cloud my daughter’s happiness by troubling 
her with a profession of your love, which can 
never find a return,” 

“ You need not fear it,” he said, bitterly, “ She 
shall never see me again.” 

The poor fellow turned round, wished me 
good-by, in a choking voice, and hurried out of 
sight. As I arose to go, old Madge the village 
gossip entered, and I felt sure then that Mr. Fitz 
Arthur’s proposal would be the talk of every 
fireside in Bradford before evening. 

Of course, the news spread about, and every- 
one wished well to little Ally. But while the 
many thought her fortune was made, a few, and 
myself among the number, had a suspicion that 
Mr. Fitz Arthur wasn’t what he represented him- 
self to be. 

To the surprise of every one, little Ally herself, 
was the first to contradict the report of her en- 
gagement with Mr. Fitz Arthur—and though it 
was easy to see that the widow’s heart was set 
upon the match, she loved her child too Well to 
force her to wed against her inclinations. 
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The next day it was rumored through the vil- 
lage that Mr. Fita Arthur had suddenly and mys- 
teriously disappeared ; and later still in the day, 
the news went about that Philip Hart had not 
been seen since the previous noon. 

I was alone in the cottage that same after- 
noon, pondering on the strange disappearance of 
Ally Clare’s two lovers, and dreading the worst— 
it was now the belief of all that they had met 
and quarrelled, though none offered a conjecture 
as to the result—when the door was flung open, 
and Widow Clare and her poor child stood be- 
fore me. They were both very pale, and Ally 
looked bewildered, almost breathless, with grief 
excitement. 

I saw at a glance that the pride of yesterday 
had vanished, while the good widow was now 
humbled and sorrowful. She had come to learn 
if I knew anything of Philip, and on telling her 
that I had seen him last under her own roof, she 
’ shook her head with something of asad meaning, 
saying : 

“Ah, my heart misgave me yesterday when 
he broke away so, with his wild looks and tones. 
May Heaven preserve us from every danger! I 
trust and pray that the poor boy hasn’t fallen 
into any sin.” 

» A low, heart-breaking cry from Ally checked 
her. I knew then, as well as I did afterwards, 
that the foolish child loved none other than Philip 
Hart; but piqued at his seeming indifference, 
with a young girl’s desire for admiration, she 
had permitted the attentions of Mr. Fitz Arthur. 

Before night the mystery was partly cleared 
up, giving the good people of Bradford food for 
talk for many a long day. Two strangers had 
arrived in the village, and at once sought out old 
Dan Brown, from whom Mr. Fitz Arthur had 
taken lodgings. They were closeted with him 
for half an hour, and after spending a shorter 
time at Widow Clare’s, they rode away in anoth- 
er direction from that in which they had come. 

After that, the news spread like wild-fire 
through the village that they were two detective 
policemen from London, who had been for weeks 
in search of a noted swindler. His real name 
was Mike Grigs, they said, but he had passed 
under a dozen others, the last of which was 
known to be Colamber Fitz Arthur. The next 
morning early they were seen riding through 
Bradford, with Mr. Grigs mounted between them, 
his sketch-book before him on the saddle, and his 
whole air showing the utmost effrontery. It was 
supposed he had learned by some means that the 
police were in pursuit of him, and left Bradford 
immediately. 


At the end of a week, a long, dreary week to 
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poor Ally, alettercame to her from Philip, dated 
from Liverpool, and written on the day of his 
departure for America. }n it he told her of his 
love and disappointment, bade her a long fare- 
well, and ended by wishing her the happiness 
that was lost to him forever. 

After that a fever seized upon the poor girl, 
and kept her prostrate for six long weeks. The 
Widow Clare herself looked wasted and haggard, 
and while she felt grateful to Heaven for saving 
her child from the wiles of that wicked impostor 
Grigs, she repented her harsh words to the up- 
right Philip. ; 

“Ah! if he would: come back now, he should 
have my child with a mother’s blessing,” she 
would sigh, when her eyes rested upon the pale 
face of her darling. 

For two years nothing was heard of Philip, 
until a son of oldDan Brown’s, who had been in 
America, returned home and reported that he 
had seen him in Philadelphia, where he was in 
partnership with his uncle, a wealthy commis- 
sion merchant. Philip was much respected, and 
he had heard it said that Mr. Hart would soon 
bestow his name on a beautiful rich young lady. 

Poor little Ally—she had been hoping all 
along that Philip would return, and that they 
would yet know true happiness. This news fell 
heavily upon her heart, and every one in that 
happy valley grieved to see its fairest flower 
drooping slowly into the grave. 

Time changes us all; I was even then an old 
woman, and that is ten years ago—when I turn- 
ed my back upon the old place forever. My 
two sons were married and living in Manchester, 
where they were very well off, and I was now 
going to them, so as to end my days by my chil- 
dren’s hearthstone. 

I had gone to break bread for the last time 
with my old neighbor, Widow Clare. Full three 
months had passed since young Brown’s news, 
of the approaching marriage of Philip Hart, had 
struck a final death-blow to Ally’s hopes. She 
now exerted herself to appear cheerful, not wish- 
ing that | should carry away a sad impression of 
my parting visit. Well, we had been sitting over 
our tea for some time, and talking of old times, 
when the door was suddenly pushed open, and 
Madge, the news vender of the entire parish, put 
in her head, and said : 

“Hah! I see by your faces that you haven’t 
heard the news? Philip Hart has returned home 
from America with his bride. He arrived 
two hours ago at his father’s ; but after spending 
the honey-moon in England he will go back 
again.” 

Without saying another word she was off to 
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spread the news elsewhere. I glanced at Ally, 
she was deadly pale and held the cup to her lips 
to hide the tears that were flowing down her 
cheeks. Not a word was spoken for many min- 
utes ; then the sound of footsteps startled us, for 
they had paused outside the cottage door. A 
slight knock followed, and as Mrs. Clare look- 
ed agitated after old Madge’s visit, I opened the 
door. A gentleman stood there, young and 
handsome, with a very beautiful girl beside him. 
A second look brought my heart into my mouth, 
for I recognized Philip Hart. 

“Am Iso changed that you have all forgotten 
me?’ He entered the room without ceremony 
as he spoke, and I had left a motherly, welcom- 
ing kiss upon his cheek as Mrs. Clare came for- 
ward and greeted him, appearing quite embar- 
rassed as she did so. Poor Ally stood leaning 
against the wall for support, but calling all a wo- 
man’s pride to her aid, she received him with a 
cold and distant manner. He appeared not to 
notice it, but said, in a tender and manly way: 

“Ally, it is a long time since we met—I never 
inquired for you, because I thought you was the 
wife of another.” A low sob burst from poor 
Ally. “An old neighbor arrived from Bradford 
some six weeks since, and stopped in Philadel- 
phia. From him I learned all. I am now here 
to ask your forgiveness fur ever er, wronged 
you in thought.” 

“Why should you ask my tugfrenel, Mr. 
Hart?” she said, proudly. 

The young stranger had come close to Philip 
and placed her hand beseechingly upon his 
shoulder. 

“Ally,” said he, “let this sweet girl plead in 
my behalf. Wont you listen to my—” But 
Ally had fainted. 

What is the use of prolonging the story? You 
can imagine the happy scene that followed, bet- 
ter than I can describe it. Little Ally recovered 
to learn that Philip’s cousin wasn't his wife; and 
that he had ever remained true to her ; the report 
of his approaching marriage having been mere 
idle talk. He had come to England to claim lit- 
tle Ally tor his wife, and his cousin had accom- 
panied him, to see the land that was hallowed in 
the memories of her parents. 

I delayed my journey for another week in order 
to attend my little Ally’s wedding. It was a 
merry affair, and every one enjoyed himself to his 
heart’s content. Well, if I had remained in Brad- 
ford how lonely I would have been after my dear 
friends. Three weeks‘after the wedding Mrs. 
Clare accompanied her children to their home in 
the New World, where she is now the happiest 
grandmother living. 
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MY COUSIN ADA. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Wuew papa forbade Charley Hamilton the 
house, I was both glad and sorry—so much so, 
that I could hardly tell which feeling predom- 
inated. Glad, because although every one else 
in the house (with one exception) supposed his 
visits were on my account, J knew that Ada, my 
little pink and white faced doll of a cousin, was 
the magnet which attracted him, and it did me a 
world of good to spite her; yet sorry for the 
reason that his handsome. face had bewitched 
me, and to have it banished from my sight was a 
continual pain which only those who love can 
understand. To be sure, I might have set it all 
right and had him back in a twinkling, if I had 
had the will or the wish to explain ; for, although 
papa objected to having a poor clerk for a son- 
in-law, he wouldn’t have uttered a word of re- 
monstrance, or raised a single obstacle in his 
way, had he known him to be only a suitor for 
the hand of his penniless niece. The match was 
a very suitable one for her, and we were all tired 
of having her in the family. 

Perhaps I ought not to say all. The children 
were mighty fond of her. She had a fawning, 
sweet way with them, that made them take to 
her wonderfully. The baby would lie in her 
arms and coo and laugh by the hour together, 
while if I touched it, it would squall itself black 
in the face (the obstinate little thing!) and kick 
its feet-—vigorous ones they were too, let me tell 
you, for such tiny bits of things—into my side 
and stomach, till I was glad enough to drop 
her; though perhaps that wasn’t much to be 
wondered at, seeing that I never noticed it only 
when we had visitors, and even then was mor- 
tally afraid of her tambling my silks and tearing 
my laces. 

And then papa himself—hard and unyielding 
as he was to the rest of us—his own family, too 
—was always kind to Ada, and never thought 
his dressing-gown properly aired, or his slippers 
half warmed, unless she was around to see to, 
them. I don’t think he half understood, him- 
self, the influence the artful creature had gained 
over him, with her pretty, wheedling ways and 
soft words. I have known him to take her in 
his arms, or draw her down upon his knee, as I, 
his own daughter, could not remember of being 
taken since | was a little child, and fondle her 
bright hair (I used to envy her her hair—it was 
so long and thick and golden!) and kiss her 
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cheeks and eyes and lips, right before mama’s 
face and mine; and if we ventured to say a 
word about it, he would turn upon us with one of 
those queer, stern looks of his, which always 
made me feel so uncomfortably, and ask us if he 
was to be compelled to beg our permission every 
time he wished to kiss his dead sister’s child— 
his dead sister, who had been kinder to him 
while she lived, and truer to him, even in her 
memory, after she was dead, than his own wife 
and daughter. 

I think this was why we hated her so—mama 
and I! At any rate, I had determined to thwart 
her in her manceuverings after Charley Ham- 
ilton—partly because I knew (though she had 
never given me her confidence—trust a woman 
to read another woman’s heart!) that there was 
no other way I could wound her so deeply and 
surely, and partly, as I said before, because I 
was bewitched, and in spite of his poverty and 
my aristocratic breeding, would sooner have 
married Charley than a lord duke. 

“IT can’t see why a man is the worse for being 
poor!” I said, defiantly, at the breakfust-table 
the next morning after papa informed us that he 
had warned Mr. Hamilton to discontinue his 
visits. 

My remark occasioned quite a variety of feel- 
ing among my hearers, if I may judge from the 
different expressions of countenance. I saw 
Ada’s face brighten, and there was a cordial 
“thank you, cousin,” in the sparkling blue eyes 
she turned towards me. Mama gave her platea 
little push, as if in her astonishment she could 
think of nothing else to do, and then leaned back 
in her chair with a surprised—“ hear the child!’ 
Brother Frank held up both hands and whistled, 
and papa, abstractedly soaking a burnt muffin in 
his coffee, asked me a little curtly if “I hadn’t 
changed my mind since the time I broke off my 
engagement with Henry Kimball because his 
father failed in business ?” 

“ But Henry Kimball and Charley Hamilton 
are so unlike each other, I persisted, pretending 
not to notice the half smile that ran round the 
table at my father’s words, though I couldn’t 
help the angry color mounting up to my cheeks. 

“ To be sure,” my father replied, crustily. 

“If a man is honorable and intelligent and 
manly, I can’t see the wisdom or beauty of turn- 
ing him out of doors, simply because he is poor, 
which is plainly no fault of his, since every 
body would be rich if they could.” 

I had that grateful light smiling out of Ada’s 
eyes again, and for a moment I thought she was 
going to reach her hand across the table to me 


for very sympathy and gladness, because I was 
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Charley’s champion. Her little white, tender 
hand ! I could have set my teeth through it that 
blessed instant with envy and rage. 

“Can any one inform me of the exact time 
when the democratic principle began to germi- 
nate in Miss Helen’s character?” inquired my 
father, with an unmistakable touch of irony in his 
voice. 

There was no reply to this pleasantry, and 
after a moment’s silence, he continued, speaking 
in a graver tone: 

* Perhaps I was a little hard on the boy, and 
rather hasty—what do you say, puss? ’tisn’t too 
late to have him back yet.” 

Puss was his favorite name for my cousin, and 
a stranger seeing the fond, half-playful smile with 
which he turned towards her as he spoke, would 
have thought her a favorite daughter, and me the 
dependent niece. 

“Why, uncle—” she began, in her gentle, 
coaxing voice. 

I knew it would never do to let her go on with 
what che had to say. 

“La, papa!” I exclaimed, interrupting her— 
how the warm, resentful color flickered up to her 
brows at my rudeness !—“ you needn’t ask Ada. 
She can’t be supposed to make an impartial 
judge, since she hates the very ground he 
treads on.” 

“Whew! It isn’t like puss to hate anybody! 
What’s the reason ?” 

“I don’t know, Iam sure, papa,” I answered, 
laughing maliciously to see Ada drop her head, 
so that her curls would screen the vivid crimson 
of her cheeks, “unless she overheard what he 
said to me yesterday about her being vain and 
verdant. It was rather cruel of him, after flirt- 
ing with her so steadily for the past three weeks. 
It’s a wonder I haven’t been jealous. I 
shouldn’t have allowed it, only Ada, little goose, 
was so unsophisticated and received his attentions 
so seriously, and it was such rare sport for him, 
that I enjoyed the fun from nothing but 
sympathy.” 

Ada lifted her face and tarned it full upon me 
with such a white, shocked look, that I saw in- 
stantly she put full faith in all I had said, and 
did not so much as mistrust the game I was 
playing. Her babyish mouth whitened and 
quivered for a moment, and she put her hand up 
suddenly to her forehead, as though a quick pain 
had flashed through it. Then I saw her eyes 
dilate and brighten, till they seemed fairly to 
emit sparks of fire. Her face flushed up” hotly 
(I never knew her to have such a magnificent 
color before), and rising hastily from the table, 
she ran from the room, without a word. 
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“ By Jupiter, if he has been trifling with that 
child, I’ll break his neck!” exclaimed papa, ex- 
citedly, bringing his hand down upon the table 
violently, as the door closed after her. “The 
rascally, sneaking young—” And leaving the 
sentence unfinished, he also arose from his seat 
and left the room. 

After that, I had a part to play, and I threw 

my whole soul into the effort of playing it well. 
I had staked everything on one desperate throw. 
If I won—well and good. If I lost!—but I 
dared not think of the depths of shame and self- 
humiliation into which I should sink in such a 
case. 
For a time, I was successful. If Charley sent 
tender billet-doux to my cousin, they passed 
through the servant’s hands into mine, but went 
no further. An old cast-off silk gown or two 
repaid Bridget for her share in the duplicity. If 
he sent her flowers, I wore them on my bosom 
and in my hair, as proudly as though they had 
not rightfully belonged to the woman I detested. 
If, once in a while, she came down pale and 
heavy-eyed of a morning, as though she had 
wept all night, I noticed it was invariably after I 
had boasted to her of his gallantry and devotion, 
and begged her in pretended terror not to betray 
me to my father. Evidently though she believed 
he held her in contempt, her womanly pride 
could not quite conquer her love, and it gave me 
a kind of fierce triumph to know it. 

As for Mr. Hamilton, I shunned him at first, 
and that was no hard matter, as he never came 
to the house, and we seldom met incompany. I 
dared not make my plot too intricate at the com- 
mencement, for although I had determined to 
win him at all hazards, I thought it wiser to work 
cautiously. When I had managed Ada—killed 
out by deception and intrigue the last particle of 
affection from her heart (in my spite, I was quite 
willing to have the task a lingering one), it would 
be time to work out the other half of my 
scheme ! ‘ 

But one morning—it was about six weeks 
after the conversation above recorded—there 
came a note of more than usual importance. It 
contained a passionate avowal of love—not a 
labored and wordy affair, but brief, manly, elo- 
quent, and sweet enough to have won a different 
heart from hers. In conclusion, he said he could 
bear her silence and apparent indifference no 
longer. It was getting to be nothing short of 
torture. He loved her—he believed she loved 
him. If she was afraid of that old ogre of an 
uncle, just let him (Charley) know. He would 
turn the world upside down but he would win 
her, if she cared enough for him to let him make 
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the attempt. Would she not grant him an inter- 
view? If she would only run down to the foot 
of the garden while the rest of the family were 
at dinner, he— 

I stopped there, and thrust the note into my 
work-basket, for I heard Ada’s step at the door. 
She came in, looking so downcast and meek that 
1 hated her worse than ever. She had taken the 
baby from the nurse’s arms in the hall, and was 
laughing at and caressing it as she entered the 
room, But when she saw the bouquet in my 
hand (it had come with the note), the smile 
faded from her lip and the sparkle from her eye. 
She seated herself silently and bent her pale face 
down over the child, to conceal, as I thought, a 
gush of tears. I doubt if she had known the 
whole truth even then, whether she would have 
had sufficient spirit to forego her affected amia- 
bility long enough to resent it. As it was, she 
sighed heavily, while the baby, as if understand- 
ing her change of mood, put its little hands up 
against her cheeks in mute, infantile pity, and 
then crowed with all its might to attract her 
attention. 4 

My plan was formed on the instant. When 
the dinner-hour arrived, Lexcused myself on the 
plea of a headache, and declaring that I needed a 
breath of sweet out-door air to freshen my spirits, 
put on my hat and ran into the garden. How 
redly the June roses blushed along my path ! and 
with what shy grace the pansies—those untiring 
little, milliners—held up their gold and purple 
hoods for the sun to criticise! But somehow 
flowers and sunshine, and even the gay birds 
twittering in the branches above my head, con- 
nected themselves, in spite of me, with my 
thoughts ot Ada, and so displeased me. 

Once out of sight of the house, I strolled on 
more leisurely, till I came in sight of a tall, 
waiting figure, standing in the shadow of the 
high shrubbery at the foot of the garden. It 
needed but one glance to assure me that Charley 
Hamilton was true to his appointment. That 
handsome, erect form and proudly carried head, 
could belong to no one else in the world. 

He sprang forward eagerly when he heard my 
step, but I was not slow to notice the shade of 
disappointment that crossed his face as he dis- 
covered that it was I, and not my cousin, who 
approached him. I enjoyed his discomfiture for 
& moment, and then said softly, putting my finger 
on my lip with a playful signal of secrecy : 

“Ada sent me, Mr. Hamilton !” 

He was all gratitude in an instant, and then all 
anxiety, overwhelming me with questions. Was 
Ada ill? No, quite well. Was she afraid of 
displeasing her uncle? Not at all. He looked 
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a little disconcerted and uneasy at that, as though 
thinking nothing short of some such motive 
could excuse her for sending a substitute, instead 
of coming herself. I liked to prolong his stay, 
and so gave him no information beyond what he 
asked. 

“My note was received, I suppose?” he in- 
quired at length, biting his full under-lip with ill- 
concealed impatience. 

“O, yes!” I answered, readily. If he had 
only known by whom ! 

*“And you are in her confidence, Miss Draper?” 

I bowed acquiescence. If he had only imag- 
ined how ! 

“And you have a message for me ?” 

I bowed again. If he had but suspected what! 

There was a short, embarrassed silence after 
that. I saw the proud color creep slowly up to 
his face, showing its unsteady stain even through 
the brown and silken beard; and the hands, 
which he had unconsciously clasped together in 
his eagerness, trembled visibly. I knew what 
hope and what fear it was that agitated him so, 
and the knowledge gave me a desperate and 
unscrupulous courage. 

“ What if I should tell you that my cousin 
Ada was as false and heartless, as she is beauti- 
ful and bewitching ?” 

The crimson wavered to white in his face, but 
that was the only effect my words produced. 

“T should say you told an untruth!” he an- 
swered decisively, without so much as changing 
his position or removing his eyes from mine. 

The cool hauteur of his manner, and his firm 
faith in Ada, baffled me. I hardly knew how to 
proceed. 

“T see you are not prepared for what I came 
to communicate, Mr. Hamilton,” I said, affect- 
ing a sadness I did not feel, and turning slowly 
away from him. “TI will be merciful.” 

But as I was moving off, he sprang forward 
and caught my arm. 

“Tell me all you came to tell, whatever it is,” 
he said, in a hurried, agitated way. 

“IT cannot. I have not the courage.” 

“Tell me!” he persisted. 

“You will not believe me if Ido; you have 
said as much.” 

His hold of my arm tightened. 

“Tell me!” he repeated, imperiously. 

“ You cannot bear it.” 

“Tell me!” He fairly shook me in his impa- 
tience. “I am not in a mood to be trifled with.” 

“ Well, then, release my arm,” I said. 

He steppéd back, loosening his hold of my 
wrist as he did so, and coloring at his own 
vehemence. 
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“ But just let me assure you,” I said, softly, 
drooping my eyelids before his earnest gaze, 
“that you have my sympathy and respect. If 
the rest of my fumily have a false pride that 
would keep them back from acknowledging you 
as an equal, J, at least, am capable of appreciating 
and admiring true worth and manliness, aside 
from pecuniary distinctions. Please remember 
that, Mr. Hamilton.” 

I reached out my hand to him asI spoke. He 
lifted it respectfully to his lips, and though I 
knew it was only a formal gallantry, the kiss 
thrilled through my blood electrically. 

“And now let me tell you that it was at Ada’s 
instigation that papa forbade you the house. 
She made your attentions the matter of common 
jest, and when a richer lover came along, took 
this method of ridding herself of them. You—” 

“It is false! Do not believe her, Charley! 
As God hears me, it is false !’” 

I whirled suddenly about. Behind me, with 
an open note in her hand, stood Ada—waxen- 
white as though risen from the dead—her great, 
dilating blue eyes looking straight beyond me to 
her lover, with a wistful, adoring glance I shall 
never while I Jive forget. The next moment he 
opened his arms to her, and with a faint cry she 
sprang past me into them. 

Even then I might have conquered, had I set 
my woman’s wit 1o work. But to see her lying 
there, clinging to his heart, nestling her face to 
his shoulder ; to see him hold her in that strong, 
close clasp, as though he defied death itself to 
wrest her from him, was more than I could bear. 
In my mad fury I sprang forward and struck her 
full in the face with my clenched hand. I would 
have repeated the blow, but Charles Hamilton 
snatched my hand with a gripe that made me 
wince, and held me off. 


“It is well for you that you are a woman, 


Helen Draper!” he exclaimed, trying to con- 
trol his voice, which, in spite of him, was husky 
with passion. “ I advise you to go into the house.” 

And I did go, not because he advised me to, 
but for the reason that just then I could think of 
nothing better to do. O, how I hated them both! 

The worst had not come even then. I have 
not been able to solve the mystery of my father’s 
conduct to this day, but when Ada refused to be 
married without his sanction, and Charles went 
to him, he not only yielded a ready consent, but 
gave Ada a handsome dowry, and the next day 
announced his intention of taking Charles as a 
partner. What he meant by it, I am at a loss to 
know. I suppose it was some of that artful 
Ada’s doings. And I was forced, out of eonsid- 
eration for our relationship, to go to the wedding ! 
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NEVER ACT A FALSEHOOD. 

Many respectable le, think lightly of the 
sin of tee Gord of axe ut- 
tered. But the Bible izes no moral dis- 
tinction between lying acts and lying words, and 
a stern moral integrity will judge them equally 
blameworthy. The following anecdote illustrates 
the uprightness of the Duke of Wellington : 

Being afflicted with deafness in his left ear, he 
applied to Mr. Stevenson, an aurist, whose oper- 
ation not only failed, but placed his patient in 
imminent danger, from which he was saved by 
the timely aid of Dr. Hume. The grief and mor- 
tification of Mr. Stevenson, when he heard of the 
results of his practice, knew no bounds. He has- 
tencd to Apsley House, and being admitted to 
the duke’s presence, expressed himself, as any 
right-minded person under the circumstances 
would have done. But he was instantly stopped, 
though in the kindest manner. 

“ Don’t say a word about it; you acted for 
the best; it has been unfortunate, no doubt, for 
both of us, but you are not to blame.” 

Grateful for this reception, Mr. Stevenson went 
on to say, “ But it will be the ruin of me. Nobod 
will employ me any more, when they hear that 
have been the cause of such suffering and danger 
to your grace.” 

“ Why should they hear anything about it?” 
replied the duke; “ keep your own counsel, and 
depend upon it I wont say a word to any one.” 

“"Phen your grace will allow me to a:tend you 
as usual, which will show them that you have 
not withdrawn your confidence from me.” 

“No,” replied the duke, still firmly; “I can’t 
do that, for that would be a lie.” 

So strong, even in a case which made no com- 
mon appeal to his generosity, was the duke’s love 
of truth. He would not act a falsehood any more 
than he would speak one.—Life of Wellington. 


INDUSTRY IN SWITZERLAND. 

A correspondent thus writes from Geneva, 
Switze:land :—“ The whole population appears 
to be prosperously engaged in some kind of in- 
dustrial occupation, chiefly in jewelry and watch 
making. Women and children even are able to 
earn money by some particular branch of these 
manufactures. Children of ten years eurn five or 
six francs a week, and after a little time as much 
as ten or more. Many girls support themselves 
by painting on enamel, or by engraving, and al- 
most every member of a family cuntributes a 
tion towards the common stock. Upward of 
100,000 watches are manufactured annually by 
the 6000 workmen engaged in the business. The 
town has besides 60 goldsmiths’ shops. ‘Trinkets 
and jewelry are nowhere so cheap as in Geneva. 
A good journeyman earns from 30 to 40 francs a 
week, Wivision of lubor is carried to a great ex- 
tent, since about 80 different machines unite their 
labor in the production ofa watch. Perhaps there 
is no provincial town in Europe having a greater 
amouutof wealth. I have seen an estimate made 
by one of the bankers, which pives eighty-one 
millionaires in a population of less than 60,000, 
the inhabditants of the Canton.”— Eclectic. 


AFFLICTION. 
Heaven but tries our virtue by affliction ; 
As oft the cloud that wraps the present hour 
Serves but to lighten all our future days.— Browns. 
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TO MARTIE. 


BY H. L. aTheRTON. 


Come home to me! 
I’ve watched for thee, 

And my heart is weary with waiting long; 
The moonlight falls 
On our cottage walls, 

But I hear not, as erst, thy familiar song. 
Have T watched in vain? 
Shall I never again 

Hear thy light, quick step on our cottage floor? 
Will thy soft, luw voice 
Make our hearts rejoice, 

And thy presence cheer us, nevermore? 


Will thy footsteps free 
Never stray with me, 
To gather bright flowers to wreathe thy brow? 
Coop up thy hair, 
With its ringlets fair, 
For thou art a wife, and a mother, now! 


Let thy baby rest, 
As now, on thy breast: 
Thou mayst look on her with a mother’s pride; 
And thy fond eyes gaze 
On the noble face 
Of him who now walks by thy side. 


He is good and true~ 
0, joy to you! 
Though you have left us, our sister-band : 
We may never tell, 
For we loved thee well, 
How we miss at home thy busy hand. 


Let the little bird, 
Who thy glad voice heard, 
And flew from beaven to cheer thy home; 
Let her leave a place, 
For each loved one’s face, 
Im thy heart, when the olden memories come. 


Let care-cloud now 
Hover over thy brow, 
For care makes wrinkles, people say ; 
But sunshine shed 
Round Joshua's head, 
Thy smiles will brighten the darkest day. 
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THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


Ow a fine morning in the month of October, 
the large clipper ship White Swan, commanded 
by Captain Edward Morton, and bound to Cal- 
cutta, was standing out of Boston harbor under 
topsails and courses. The active crew were bus- 
ily at work, loosing topgallantsails, royals, jibs, 
and staysails, in obedience to the rapid com- 
mands of the pilot; and the deck present the 
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usual scene of direful confusion, inseparable 
from an outward bound vessel just leaving port. 
The commander of the ship, a fine-looking 
man somewhat past the prime of life, stood be- 
side the weather mizzen rigging engaged in con- 
versation with a young gentleman who had taken 
passage in the ship, hoping that his health, which 
had been considerably impaired by dissipation 
and a free indulgence in fashionable vices, might 
be restored by a sea voyage. A lovely maiden, 
apparently about seventeen years of age, leaned 
upon the captain’s arm and gazed with great in- 
terest upon the scene around her, and the busy 
operations of the crew on deck and aloft. She 
was the only daughter of Captain Morton, who 
was a widower, his wife having died when their 
daughter was but an infant. He had never mar- 
ried again, but had bestowed his individual affec- 
tion upon Cora, whom he almost idolized. Until 
the present time, she had remained at various 
seminaries and academies during her father’s 
absence at sea; but, feeling unable to be longer 
deprived of her presence, he had at length de- 
cided that she should accompany him upon his 
next East India voyage. 

Foremost. among the crew in springing aloft, 
or laying out upon the yards at the pilot’s com- 
mand, was a handsome, athletic youth, whose 
whole appearance indicated that he was infinitely 
superior, in every respect, to seamen in general; 
while his graceful and easy bearing was such as 
to warrant the belief that he had been accustomed 
to society far more refined than that of a ship’s 
forecastle—and yet his intelligence in compre- 
hending the pilot’s orders, and promptness and 
skill in obeying them, proved him to be “every 
inch a sailor.” 

He had already attracted the notice of Captain 
Morton, who had pointed him out to his passen- 
ger, Mr. Atherton, as a fine specimen of the 
young American sailor. Cora, also, had ob- 
served him, as shecame aboard the ship and had 
scarcely lost sight of him during the passage 
down the harbor. But it was neither his hand- 
some figure and classic features, nor his grace- 
fdl and agile motions as he passed from one por- 
tion of the rigging to another, that caused her to 
regard him so constantly and with such evident 
interest; for as she gazed after him, as he as- 
cended the rigging with a firm and confident 
tread, an expression of doubt and perplexity 
passed over her fair countenance, as if she had 
recognized in the young sailor a familiar ac- 
quaintance, and yet was at a loss to account for - 
his appearance at that time and place. 

Such was indeed the fact. The young man’s. 


features, even at a distance, seemed familiar to 
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Cora, and only the sailor's dress which he wore, 
caused her to doubt his identity with the person 
whom he so closely resembled for a single 
moment ; but when the order was given to loose 
away the mizzen-topgallantsail, and the young 
sailor bounded aft to obey it, passing close by the 
side of Cora, and her eyes met his for an instant 
in a quick glance of recognition, all doubt im- 
mediately vanished ; for in him she recognized a 
former schoolmate for whom she had entertained 
a strong friendship, and a bright blush suffused 
her cheek at the thought of his probable motives 
in joining her father’s ship in the capacity of a 
foremast hand. 

At length the pilot left the ship, under full 
sail, and shortly afterward she had sunk the last 
point of the familiar coast astern, and was fairly 
at sea. Cora soon retired below to escape the 
bustle and confusion of the deck, and ere many 
hours, had begun to experience the prostrating 
effects of that terror of ocean voyagers—le malade 
du la mes. Several days passed before she was 
able to appear again on deck ; but in the mean- 
time she had received, through the steward, a 
note from the young sailor whose real name was 
Henry Bernard, but who had shipped under the 
alias of Frank Wilson, begging her to grant him 
an interview at the earliest possible opportunity, 
that he might explain to her his motives in be- 
coming a sailor on board the White Swan, and 
informing her that such an interview might be 
secretly arranged by the assistance of the 
steward. He aiso requested her to keep his se- 
cret, and not by word or look betray to her father 
the fact that she had ever known him. 

This note created a strange tumult in the 
young girl’s bosom ; but it did not, in the least, 
displease her. She had known Henry Bernard 
for two years, and had perfect confidence in his 
honor ; and, although she could not fail to eom- 
prehend that he had joined her father’s ship on 
her account, and that such a course looked very 
much like a tacit declaration of love, she 
answered his note’ and consented to grant him 
the desired interview at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

Henry Bernard had been a student at the 
same academy- with Cora Morton for the past two 
years; but no one, either among the faculty or 
his fellow-students, knew anything of his ante- 
cedents. His manner was somewhat reserved, 
and he had never spoken, even to Cora, of his 
family connections. Many of his schoolmates 
attributed his reserve to pride, and disliked him 
accordingly ; but between Cora and himself the 
warmest friendship had always existed. They 
had been drawn together by that mysterious 
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instinct which enables one to recognize a conge- 
nial spirit upon the briefest acquaintance, and 
their friendship had daily strengthened, as their 
intercourse grew more and more familiar. But 
although they had become strongly attached to 
each other, Henry had never spoken to Cora of 
love ; and perhaps neither had ever realized that 
their’s was anything more than a common 
friendship. 

As soon as Corg was able to come on deck, 
she found opportanity for a private interview with 
Henry Bernard, and eagerly listened to his ex- 
planation of the causes which had led him to 
leave his studies and become a common sailor. 
He informed her that he had never known the 
nature of his attachment to her until after their 
separation ; that he had then discovered that he 
loved her with his whole heart and soul, and 
could never be happy without her. Ptevious to 
his acquaintance with her, he had made one sea- 
voyage—intending to follow the sea as a profes- 
sion ; but his father had desired him to first pur- 
sue his studies until he had fitted himself for en- 
tering college, promising that, when he had done 
this, he should be allowed to carry out his orig- 
inal intention if he still desired it. 

He had nearly finished his preparatory course 
of study, when Cora departed from the school ; 
and he immediately resolved to become a sailor 
on board her father’s ship, under an assumed 
name, where he could enjoy the happiness of see- 
ing his beloved Cora every day, and of being 
able to pretect her in time of danger. He said 
much more than this, but we have neither time 
nor space for a detailed account of that stolen in- 
terview upon the lee side of the White Swan’s 
quarter-deck, and will briefly state its results, 

Before the maiden again retired to her state- 
room, she had confessed her love to Henry Ber- 
nard; and, with the blue rolling waves of the 
Atlantic around them, and the star-spanyled can- 
opy of heaven above, the youthful lovers had 
exchanged vows. of eternal devotion and con- 
stancy. It was resolved, however, that nothing 
of this should be known to Captain Morton, 
who, a8 Bernard well knew, would, regard with 
scorn and indignation the présumptuous sailor 
who had dared aspire to the love of the daughter 
of his captain; and ere the lovers sepurated, a 
system of correspondence and frequent private in- 
terviews had been duly arranged. 


The White Swan had been nearly two weeks 
at sea, and was fast approaching the vicinity of 
the stormy Bermudas, when a violent gale arose 
which lasted for several days. On the fourth 


day, héwever, the wind abated to a considerable 
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extent; and during the afternoon, Cora, who had 
been confined below by the severity of the 
weather, ventured on deck. Mr. Atherton, the 
passenger of whom we have previously spoken, 
immediately seated himself by her side and ex- 
erted all his conversational powers—which were 
considerable—in the hope of making a favorable 
first impression upon the innocent and suscep- 
tible girl; for he had become deeply enamored 
of Cora at first sight, and had resolved, with all 
the intensity of his powerful will, to win her be- 
fore the voyage was ended. 

The ship had been scudding, for several days, 
under a close-reefed main topsail, foresail and 
spanker ; but now the wind had fallen consider- 
ably, although the waves still rolled mountains 
high, and Captain Morton decided to set the fore 
and mizzen topsails with a close reef in each. 
An order to this effect was given, and several of 
the watch hastened aft to loose the mizzen top- 
sail. Among them was Henry Bernard, and as 
he passed by the side of Cora, a meaning glance 
was exchanged between the lovers, which, al- 
though unobserved by the captain, was not lost 
upon Mr. Atherton, who instantly resolved to 
watch the young sailor, henceforth, with an 
eagle eye—hoping to make some discovery 
which would result in his own benefit, 

Soon after this, Cora arose from her seat, and 
carefully holding by the life-lines stretched aft, 
crossed, the deck to the head of the companion- 
way stairs, when she grasped a railing fur sup- 
port, and stood for several minutes gazing in ad- 
miration upon the wild scene around her. 

Mr. Atherton followed her, and courteously 
offered her the support of his arm, which she 
politely declined—for she felt toward him already 
an instinctive aversion—whereupon he walked 
hastily forward and joined Captain Morton at 
the break of the poop, where the latter was en- 
gaged in giving orders in regard to setting the 
topsails. 

Suddenly, through the carelessness of the 
helmsman, a huge wave, which had towered for 
& moment above the weather-quarter of the ves- 
sel, burst upon the deck, and swept athwart ship 
with resistless force. At that moment Cora had 
been looking in the opposite direction; and the 
roar of the billow, as it fell upon the deck, star- 
tled her so much that she let go her hold upon 
the railing of the companion-way, and the briny 
flood instantly swept her to leeward. In another 
moment she ‘would have been dashed into the 
foaming sea, had not a strong arm encircled her 
waist, and drawn her quickly inboard. Henry 
Bernard had been descending the rigging at the 
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nearly reached the deck, when he beheld the fear- 
ful peril of his beloved Cora. With a single 
bound he was at ber side, and, grasping the miz- 
zen shrouds with one hand and embracing her 
slender waist with the other, was able to resist 
the force of the torrent until it had emptied itself 
again into the sea from the lee side, when he 
immediately conducted her to the companion- 
way. 
Both Captain Morton and Mr. Atherton had 
observed Cora’s danger just as Henry Bernard 
sprang to her rescue; but, being at a distance 
from her, neither of them could have rendered 
her the slightest assistance. As the young sailor, 
after receiving the whispered thanks of Cora 
and a warm pressure of her hand, was about to 
hasten forward, Captain Morton stopped him and 


expressed his yratitude for the inestimable ser- 


vice he had just rendered him in saving his 
daughter from a watery grave—promising him 
that he should be rewarded, at a future time, 
with something more substantial than words. 

The young man modestly declared that he had 
done nothing more than his duty required, and 
that the consciousness of having saved Cora’s 
life was, of itself, an ample reward. He soon 
left the qu«rter-deck, and, as he turned to depurt, 
he caugl.t the eye of Mr. Atherton fixed upon 
him with an unmistakable expression of hatred 
and malice, which evidently boded him no good. 
At first, he was at a loss to comprehend the 
cause of this enmity toward himself; but sud- 
denly a suspicion of the truth flashed upon his 
mind, and he immediately decided that Atherton 
desired to win the affections of Cora Morton, and 
was angry because another had rendered her a 
service which must entitle him to her gratitude © 
and esteem. 


One hundred and ten days had elapsed since 
the Wuite Swan sailed from America, when the 
welcome sight of the lowlands about the mouth 
of the Huogly River gladdened the eyes of her 
passengers and crew. As she approached the 
Saugor light-ship, a pilot was taken aboard from 
one of the brigs which are constantly cruising 
in the vicinity of the Sand Heads, and, at his 
suggestion, the ship’s ensign was immediately 
set at the starboard foreyard arm, aga sigual for 
a steamer; for the wind was blowing directly 
down the river, and it would be difficult, as well 
as dangerous, to attempt to beatupto the city. _ 

In a few hours more, the ship was ploughing 
the sacred waters of the Hoogly in the wake of a 
powerful iron steamboat; and on the afternoon 
of the third day after she had entered the river, . 


moment when the wave came aboard, and had 


she was lying, securely moored, in the swift . 
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ruaning river, nearly opposite the dry-docks of 
the East India Company in the city of Calcutta. 

Here she remained for nearly two months; 
and as seamen were in great demand at that 
time, and wages were unusually high, her entire 
crew, with the exception of Henry Bernard, 
and all her officers, except the chief mate, de- 
serted the ship. Captain Morton did not imme- 
diately ship another crew, as he preferred wait- 
ing until the ship was ready for sea; and in the 
meantime a crew of Lascars, or native seamen, 
were set at work aboard, while Henry Bernard, 
who had proved himself well worthy of the post, 
was elevated to the rank of second mate. This 
was a most fortunate event, as, by making him 
an inmate of the cabin, it enabled him frequently 
to have intercourse with Cora upon terms of 
familiarity and equality. During the outward 
passage, the lovers had held frequent secret inter- 
views ; but, as yet, Captain Morton had not the 
slightest suspicion of the relations existing be- 
tween them. : 

Mr. Atherton, however, had watched them 
with a jealous eye, and had at length discovered 
their secret. The knowledge that they were be- 
trothed lovers, however, only encouraged him to 
pursue with the greater energy his designs upon 
Cora; for he knew that she wished to conceal 
her love for Henry Bernard from her father, 
and, by threats of exposure, he sought to gain 
unlimited power over the innocent and virtuous 
girl. 
In this he was to some extent successful, for 
when Cora discovered that he knew of her fre- 
quent interviews with Henry Bernard, the fear 
of exposure compelled her to treat him less 
coldly than she had formerly done, while it in- 
creased the feelings of scorn and aversion which 
she had previously cherished against him. 

Atherton was a self-willed, unprincipled man, 
and did not scruple to use his power to the fullest 
extent; but he had never yet dared to openly 
avow his passion to Cora, who hated as well as 
feared him. 

One Sunday afternoon, while the ship remained 
at Calcutta, the captain and his mate went 
ashore, leaving the ship in charge of Henry Ber- 
nard. Cora chose to remain aboard, and, as 
soon as her» father had left the ship, re- 
tired to the after-cabin to spend the afternoon in 
reading. Bernard, whose duty required him to 
remain on deck, had seated himself beneath the 
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person besides these three was aboard ; for Mr. 
Atherton spent the greater part of his time in the 
city, being sometimes absent from the ship for 
many days at atime. On this occasion, how- 
ever, he had met Captain Morton and his mate 
in Tank Square, and being somewhat intox- 
icated, had immediately resolved to pay a visit to 
Cora in her father’s absence. 

He reached the ship and entered the cabin, un-, 
observed by the second mate, and was soon en- 
gaged in conversation with Cora, who at once 
perceived that he had been drinking, and wished 
to escape from his presence; but dared not 
arouse his anger by so doing, lest he should fulfil 
his threat of exposure. 

But at length the tone of fulsome flattery in 
which he had at first addressed her, changed to one 
of gross insult, and with flashing eyes and crim- 
soned cheeks, she arose and was about to leave 
the cabin in virtuous indignation, when he sud- 
denly grasped her arm, and placing his hand 
upon her mouth to stifle her cries, attempted to 
kiss her. Cora struggled violently in his grasp, 
but could not prevent his odious caresses ; and 
she was upon the point of fainting from the com- . 
bined effects of terror and indignation, when 
Henry Bernard suddenly entered the cabin. He 
stood for a moment paralyzed with astonishment, 
then as he comprehended the position of mat- 
ters, he sprang upon Atherton, and with one 
well-directed blow, laid him prostrate and insen- 
sible upon the floor, Then, clasping the almost 
fainting form of Cora in his arms, he bore her 
to a sofa. 

Atherton soon recovered from the effects of his 
fall, and as he rose to his feet, he exclaimed, with 
a fearful oath : 

“You, Miss Cora, shall bitterly repent the 
events of this afternoon. Your father shall know 
of your disgraceful connection with one of his 


‘servants. As for you, sir, we shall meet again.” 


And he hastily left the ship. 

When Captain Morton returned from the city, 
he was informed by Cora, of the insult which 
Atherton had offered her, and the service which 
Henry Bernard, or Frank Wilson, which was the 
name by which he was still known to all save 
Cora, had again rendered her in protecting her 
from the assault of the villain. 

Burning with rage, Captain Morton immedi- 
ately returned to the city to demand the satisfac- 
tion due him from Atherton; but the libertine 


quarter-ieck awning with a cigar; while the , had proved himself a coward as well asa villain, 
custom-house officer, who was compelled by the , for he had disappeared, leaving, however, a letter 


regulations of the port to remain constantly upon | 


the ship, hed thrown himself into a hammock in 
the forecastle, for a comfortable Siesta. No other 


| vainly seeking the scoundrel at the various 


to Captain Morton, informing him of his daagh- 
ter’s attachment to his second mate. After 
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places to which he was accustomed to resort, the 
captain returned to the ship, and demanded of 
Cora, if the intelligence contained in Atherton’s 
letter were true. With many blushes, she con- 
fessed that it was, and informed him of the man- 
ner in which she had become acquainted with 
Henry Bernard. 

“You did wrong, Cora, to conceal this from 
me,” replied her father. “However, I have no 
cause to consider the young man unworthy of 
you. I esteem him highly, and if he shall prove 
to be a son of respectable parents, and of good 
reputation himself, I shall offer no opposition to 
your union, at a future time. I have always 
wished that you might become the wite of a sea- 
captain, and when Bernard shall have attained 
to this position, which he will doubtless be able 
to do in a few years, he shall receive your hand 
in marriage.” 

This unexpected approval of Captain Morton, 
which was immediately communicated to Bern- 
ard, completed the happiness of the youthful 
lovers, and for a time the “ course of true love ” 
did, indeed, “ run smooth.” 

Nothing was heard of Atherton, during the 
remainder of the White Swan’s stay at Calcutta. 
Fearing the wrath of Captain Morton, he kept 
closely concealed, and at length, after being 
loaded with a valuable cargo of East India 
goods, and manned with an efficient crew, the 
ship set sail on her homeward passage. 

She made a quick passage from the §$and 
Heads to the Cape of Good Hope, and Captain 
Morton hoped to hold the south-east trades as fur 
as the equator in the Atlantic Ocean; but the 
ship had scarcely reached the cape, when she ex- 
perienced a succession of northerly and north- 
westerly gales which drove her far out of her 
course. 

In the meantime the mate had, by some means 
become suspicious of mutipous designs on the part 
of the crew, and having informed the captain of his 
suspicions, the latter took the precaution to have 
a stock of weapons prepared for use and placed 
in readiness for an emergency. The mate con- 
tinued to watch the men closely, but, at length, 
observing no farther indications of a spirit of 
insubordination, began to think that he must 
have been mistaken ; when, suddenly, during 
the middle watch of a dark night, the eritire crew 
rose in open mutiny, and rushing aft, had nearly 
succeeded in entering the cabin, for the purpose 
of murdering or securing the inmates. 

They would have inly accom their 
designs, had not Henry Bernard, Who held the 
watch on deck, succeeded in reaching the cabin 
a little in advance of the mutineers, and securely 
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barricading the doors: The captain and other 
mates and the steward were soon aroused, and 
armed for a vigorous defence. The mutineers 
labored under the disadvantage of having no fire- 
arms, having neglected to provide themselves 
with such, not anticipating the slightest difficulty 
in overpowering the few persons aft. 

Captain Morton and his officers soon made 
sad havoc among the ranks of the mutineers 
with their fire-arms, and at length, desiring to 
bring the combat to a close with as little blood- 
shed as possible, threw open the cabin door and 
armed with heavy cutlasses, charged with irre- 
sistible force upon the mutineers. Taken com- 
pletely by surprise, they were unable to defend 
themselves, and in a few minutes those who had 
thus far escaped without injury, threw down their 
arms in submission, and when Captain Morton 
requested all who were willing to return to their 
duty on condition of a free pardon, to step aft, 
every man who was able to walk responded to 
the call. 

The men declared that they had been incited 
to mutiny by a man who had hired them to join’ _ 
the ship at Calcutta for the express purpose of ~ 
murdering the captain and his officers. This 
man had been concealed in the foreeastle from 
the time the ship sailed, untif the attack had been 
made upon the cabin, when he had led them on. 
He had been shot dead during the melee, how- 
ever, and his body was now lying beside the 
mainmast. 

A lantern was immediately brought, and as 
Captain Morton and Henry Bernard bent over 
the body of the dead ringleader, they recognized 
the form and features of Atherton, who had thus 
sought to be revenged upon them, but who had 
so speedily met a righteous doom ! 

The bodies of the dead were hastily thrown 
into the sea without form or ceremony, and this 
task had scarcely been accomplished when a vio- 
lent squall caught the ship suddenly aback, car- 
rying away the foremast by the board, as well as 
the fore and mizzen topmast, and laying the 
ship upon her beams ends ! 

Exertions were promptly made to clear away 
the wreck, and by relieving the ship of the pres- 
sure of the sails which still remained upon her, 
to cause her to right; but allto no avail. The 
waves were making a clean breach over her, and 
it was soon discovered that she had sprung 
aleak, and was rapidly filling. 

There was no alternative left but to get the 
boats overboard with all possible haste, and 
trust to them for escape from certain death. The 
late mutineers, awed and subdued by the presence 
of imminent danger, worked like brave men in 
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Obedience to the captain’s orders, and the jolly- 
boat, launch and long boat were soon afloat, and 
supplied with provisions. 

The ship was sinking rapidly, and there was 
no time to lose; but when Captain Morton re- 
quested Cora to leave the ship in the first boat, 
she firmly refused to do so, declaring that she 
should remain upon the ship until her father and 
her lover were ready to leave it. All entreaties 
were alike unavailing ; and accordingly the long 
boat and launch filled with men, were sent off, 
while only Captain Morton, Cora, and Bernard, 
and one of the crew remained upon the ship, 
designing to leave it in the jolly-boat. A sup- 
ply of provision and water was hastily placed 
in the boat, and when all was ready, Captain 
Morton leaped into the boat for the purpose of 
assisting Cora in her descent over the ship’s 
side; while the foremast hand who had been left 
behind, took his seat in the stern sheets to fend 
the boat off from the ship. 

At this moment the boat goes high above the 
ship’s rail, upon a huge wave, then it descended 


s swiftly into the trough of the sea, snapping the 


lines which held it to the ship, as if they had 
‘been packthread, and in another moment it was 
rapidly receding from the sinking vessel. With 
a cry of agony, Cliptain Morton sprang to the 
ears in the hope of being able to pull back to the 
ship; but, in spite of all his efforts, the jolly- 


Woat was urged further and further in the oppo- 
_ site direction, and at length he threw down the 


oars, and fixed his despairing gaze upon the ill- 
fated ship, whose deck was now on a level with 
the surface of the water. 

Cora and her lover stood at the weather gang- 
way clasped in each other’s embrace, and at the 
sight, the gricf-stricken parent covered his face 
with his hands, and sunk down in the boat, al- 
most bereft of reason. At length he cast his 
eyes once more in the direction of the doomed 
vessel, and beheld his daughter waving her hand 
to him in token of eternal farewell. At this mo- 
ment the bows of the water-logged ship reared 
high in air ; then she rolled heavily to windward, 
and, with one headlong plunge, disappeared for- 
ever in the depths of ocean. 


The wheel of Time is ceaselessly revolving; 
and whether the passage of the years brings us 
joy or sorrow, they are ever speeding by, to dis- 
appear one after another in the abyss of the past. | 
‘Eighteen months had elapsed since the loss of 
the White Swan off the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Captain Morton, who, after spending many 
weary days and nights in the open jolly-boat, had 
been picked up by a homeward bound American 
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ship, and carried back to his native land, had 
partially recovered from the first violence of his 
grief at the sad fate of his beloved daughter; 
but the settled melancholy which had now be- 
come habitual to him, gave evidence that his 
sorrow was still deep and heartfelt. 

Shortly after his return to America, he had 
been appointed to the command of another ship 
by his former owners, and had sailed for China. 
During his homeward passage, his ship sprang 
aleak ; but not wishing to put into any port, he 
continued on his course, keeping his ‘pumps go- 
ing nearly half the time, and carrying but a short 
spread of canvass. The passage under such cir- 
cumstances, was, of course, long and tedious ; 
and ere the ship had reached the equator in the 
Atlantic Ocean, the provisions and water had 
become so nearly exhausted that Captain Mor- 
ton had found it necessary to put the crew upon 
short allowance, which, added to the constant 
labor of pumping rendered their situation ex- 
tremely unpleasant. 

After this time a vigilant lookout ‘was con- 
stantly kept by night and day, in hope that some 
outward bound ship might approach within sight 
of their signals, from which a supply of provis- 
ions and water might be obtained. At length the 
welcome cry of “ Sail ho !” was given one morn- 
ing from the mast head, and in answer to the 
captain’s questions, the lookout man described 
her.as a square-rigged vessel, standing directly 
or them. In a few hours the hull of the 
8 r was visible from the deck, when a sig- 
nal of distress was set upon Captain Morton’s 
ship, and in answer to which the stranger kept 
off a point and bore down to his relief. 

As the ship ranged up alongside, the main- 
yards of both were braced aback, and Captain 
Morton, springing into the mizzen chains with 
his speaking trumpet, thus hailed the stranger, 
which had proved to be a large clipper ship, bear- 
ing the American ensign at her spanker peak. 

“Ship ahoy! -What ship is that, pray ?” 

“The Golden Fleece— Captain Bernard— 
twenty days out from New York, and bound to 
Melbourne. What ship is that?” 

“The Amazon—Captain Morton—homeward 
bound from Canton, in a leaking condition, and 
short off provision. Can you furnish us a 
supply ?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Will you come aboard ?” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” And turfing «to the mate, 
Captain, Morton ofdered him have the gig 

As soon &8 the boat was in readiness, the cap- 
tain stepped into it, and gave the order to lower 
away. Ina few minutes he was alongside the 
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Golden Fleece, whose commander stood at the 
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mained here for several months, subsisting upon 


gangway to receive him. In the excitement of | the fruits and fish, which Henry provided by 


the moment, Captain Morton had not heeded the 
name of the captain of the Golden Fleece; 
but as he ascended the gangway ladder, and 
met him face to face, he almost lost his hold 
upon the man ropes, and came near falling back 
into the boat paralyzed with astonishment. 

“Frank Wilson !—Henry Bernard !—is it pos- 
sible? Can the sea give up its dead?” he 
exclaimed. 

“T am Henry Bernard, once your second mate, 
sir,” replied the young man, as he grasped the 
captain’s hand. 

“ And Cora? Is she too alive, or am I dream- 
ing?” murmured Captain Morton, as he gazed 
in Bernard’s face in perfect amazement. 

“ Please come with me into the cabin, sir,” 
was the reply. And Captain Morton mechan- 
ically followed the commander of the Golden 
Fleece into the luxurious cabin. 

At his entrance, a beautiful woman, who had 
been seated upon a sofa with a lovely babe in her 
arms, sprang up to meet him ; and the next mo- 
ment he had clasped his loved and long lost Cora 
to his bosom, and was weeping like a child. 

We will not attempt to describe the happy re- 
union of the father and daughter; but will pass 
on to an explanation of the manner in which 
Cora and her lover had been preserved from 
death when the White Swan went down, and a 
brief account of their subsequent adventures. 

When the ship sunk, they were carried down 
with it, locked in each other’s embrace, but suc- 
ceeded at length in rising to the surface, where 
Henry soon bound Cora and himself to a float- 
ing spar. Upon this fragile support, they were 
tossed by the stormy waves for nearly forty-eight 
hours ; but, just as the last spark of hope had 
expired in their bosoms, were cast pon a low, 
sandy shore. With great difficulty they suc- 
ceeded in drawing themselves upon the beach 
beyond the reach of the waves, and speedily re- 

, covered sufficient strength to enable them to ex- 


amine the shore upon which © y had been 
thrown. 
To their great joy, they found at a little 


distance inland, a spring of water and an abun- 
dance of nourishing fruits. They knew not 
where they were, but Henry rightly concluded 
that they had been cast upon a point of the west 
coast of Africa, 

No signs of inhabitants were to be seen, and 
after a vain search for the dwellings of human 
beings, they resigned themselves to their fate; 
and constructing a rude shelter, prepared for a 
Crusoe life, upon that desolate strand. - They re- 


means of a rude net which he had constructed, 
and daily watching for the welcome sight of a 
sail upon the unbroken expanse of ocean, spread 
out before their dwelling. 

At length a homeward bound English East 


“Indiaman approached nearer than usual to the 


shore, and observing their signals, sent a boat to 
their rescue. The commander of the Indiaman 
kindly gave them a passage to England, and sup- 
plied their immediate wants upon their arrival. 
In the meantime Henry wrote home to his fath- 
er, and promptly received an answer to his letter, 
éontaining a large remittance. Immediately 
upon the receipt of this he took passage for 
home with his wife—for he had married Cora 
directly after their arrival in England. 

Up to this time they had, of course, heard 
nothing of Captain Morton and his crew, and 
had begun to fear that the frail boat in which he 
had embarked from the ill-fated White Swan 
had been overwhelmed in the waves; but upon 
their arrival in America, they learned that he 
had returned, and had sailed again for China. 
Letters were immediately despatched for Canton, 
informing him of the facts just related, but these 
did not reach their destination until he had sailed 
thence for home. 

Soon after Bernard’s return to America, his 
father—who was, by the way, a wealthy ship-~ 
owner—granted his earnest request for a ship, and 
placed him in command of the Golden Fleece, 
in which his wife accompanied him upon his first 
voyage. The cause of Bernard’s concealment 
of his parentage and connection during his first 
acquaintance with Cora, and his subsequent con- 
duct, was a romantic fancy which he had long 
cherished of winning a wife who could love him 
for himself alone. Hence his concealment of the 
fact that he was the son of a wealthy and infla- 
ential man. 

The Amazon was soon supplied with an abun- 
dance of provision and water from the Golden 
Fleece, and after a tender parting between the 
now happy father and his newly found children, 
the two vessels separated, and as each headed 
away upon her proper course, their ensigns were 
dipped thrice in token of amity, and a friendly 
farewell. 

When the Amazon arrived at home, Mr. 
Bernard, the father of our hero, waited upon 
Captain Morton, and offered him a partnership 
with him upon equal terms, if he would relin- 
quish the active duties of his profession. The 
captain was greatly surprised at this proposal, 
and frankly informed Mr. Bernard that such an 
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arrangement would scarcely be a just one, as he 
himself had no capital whatever. 

“ Never mind that, captain,” replied Mr. Ber- 
nard. “Your experience and knowledge of 
ships will fully offset the capital which I shall 
employ. Besides this, it will give me great 
pleasure to be associated in business with tle 
father of my son’s wife, whom I have already. 
learned to love as a daughter.” 

At length it was decided that the proposed ar- 
rangement should be carried into effect, and the 
new firm was immediately established under the 
name of Bernard & Morton. 

The Golden Fleece made a remarkably quick 
voyage, and when she returned to America, Mr. 
Bernard endeavored to persuade his son to give 
up the sea, and embark in business ashore, so 
that the entire family might constantly enjoy the 
pleasure of each other’s society. This he was 
unwilling todo. He made many voyages in the 
Golden Fleece, often accompanied by his wife ; 
but at length, having acquired a competency, 
and having the prospect of a large fortune 
at the death of his father, he resigned his 
command, and took up his residence in a beau- 
tifal suburban villa, which he had recently pur- 
chased, where he resolved to spend the remainder 
of his life in the enjoyment of his otiwn cum 
dignitate. 

The firm of Bernard & Morton continued to 


* prosper to an extraordinary degree, and shortly 


after Henry gave up the duties of his profession 
they too retired fyom business, and took up their 
abode with their dutiful ghildren, the student- 
sailor and the 


FROLIC OF FOOTE. 


This celebrated humorist, while educating at 
Worcester College, Oxford, found in the head of 
it, Dr. Gower, a highly suitable subject for one 
of his droll devices. Observing that the rope of 
the chapel bell was allowed to hang near the 
ground, in an open space where cows were'‘#oeme- 
times kept for the night, he suspended a wispof 
hay fp it, and the consequence ‘was that some 
one of the animals never failed to seize the hay 
before morning, and so produced a most unsea- 
sonable and mysterious ringing of the bell. A 
solemn consultation took place for the elucidation 
of the portentous circumstance; and Gower 
having undertaken, with the sexton, to sit up all 
night for the purpose of catching the delinquent, 
disclosed the nature of the jest by pouncing out 

nm the poor cow, and had the hearty laugh of 
Oxford to reward him for his pains.— 
Examiner. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there —Draxs. 


HOW TO IMPROVE THE MEMORY. 

What we wish to remember, we should attend 
to, so as to understand it perfectly, fixing our at- 
tention specially on its most important and dis- 
tinctive features. We should disengage our minds 
for the moment from other things, that we ma 
attend effectually to that which is before us. No 
man will read with much advantage, who cannot 
empty his mind at pleasure of other subjects, and 
does not bring to the author he reads an intellect 
neither troubled with care, nor agitated with 
pleasure. If the mind be filled with other mat- 
ters, how can it receive new ideas? It is a good 
practice to improve the memory, and far better 
than making notes, or transcribing pages at the 
time, to read carefully, and after ny Fs of some 
days, to write an abstract of what has been read. 
This will give us the habit of storing up for fu- 
ture use our immediate ac yuisitions in knowledge. 
Again, memory is asristed Sy an orderly arrange- 
ment of the thoughts. 4t is obvious that in rec- 
ollecting a speech or discourse, that is more easily 
recalled in which the argument proceeds from 
one step to another by regular induction. So 
we ought to conduct our studies; otherwise, 
memory will be defective—Letta of Baron 
Alderson. 


PRODUCTIONS OF FLORIDA. 

A Florida correspondent of the Charleston 
Courier maintains that it is practicable to culti- 
vate in that State all the tropical fruits and sta- 
ples by the side of those belonging to a north- 
ern climate. He says: ‘ All who may be skep- 
tical on this subject ean readily be convinced by 
» visit to the southern portion of the peninsula, 
where they can see the cocoa-tree, the banana, 
the plantain, the pineapple, the orange, the lemon, 
the — the arrowroot, the guava, ete., growing 
as luxuriantly as they do in any of the West 
India Islands. There is certainly no portion of 
the United States—North, South, East or West 
—that can compare with East Florida in the va- 
riety and value of its agricultural productions, 
It produges as well all the root and grain cropeet 
the Northern and all the great staples of the 
Southern States.” 


LOOK OUT FOR THE HENS. 


See that the hens are constantly supplied with 
lime in the form of old mortar, or pounded oyster 
or clam-shells, gravel, bones and meaty Char- 
coal is also apvaluable article to have about the 
coop. There is no place they like so wellas 
among the hay and straw in the barn; and to 
pick up the hay’and other seeds about the floor 
and around cattle. Fowls dislike damp 
places, and the Géllar though warmer than rooms 
above, is not so good as a loft would be, where 
the sun could come’in through windows in the 
roof, and which might be warmed in the coldest 
weather from a stove below. They require stead 
attention and care, and when they receive it, will 
afford as much profit for the outlay as any item 
of the farm.—American Farmer, 


+ 


The best books are those which are written by 
men of the world, who are yet no worldlings, 
They have gathered the fruits of all human ex- 
perience, without having lost the blossom of their 


own humanity.—Sinms. 
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(ORIGINAL. 
To H—. 


BY EDWIN 3. LISCOMB. 


Had hearts the power of glorious sight 
To mingle with their throbs of joy ; 
To gather from each seeming night 
Pure gleams unmixed with pain’s alloy ; 


Then would that bosom dear to me, 
Away beyond the purple hills, 

Within my breast a radiance see— 
A faithful beam despite the ills ; 


Then would that mutual life be born, 

Of purest sympathetic love ; . 
Affection’s sweet, unsullied dawn 

Would shed its rays from heaven above. 


No mystery unread could bind 
In paioful thraldom one fair gem ; 
No common thought of heart or mind 
A prison-house would ‘habit then. 


O, for the power to read and feel 
Each tender, suffering, joyous thrill !— 
To soothe the woe and share the weal, 
As kindred sight our hearts should fill! 


THE CAR ACQUAINTANCE: 
—OR,— 


THE TWO BITS OF PAPER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Severar years ago, I entéred a car at one of 
the New York stations, and took my place on 
the back seat. I looked at my watch, and found 
that it lacked fifteen or twenty minutes of the 
-timego start. No one else was inthe car, and 
unfolding daily paper which I had just pur- 
chased of a newsboy, I commenced running my 

over its columns. The first thing that fixed 
my attention was the following paragraph : 


“ We understand "yesterday a young man 
employed as a clerk By Kendon & Browne in 
their extensive dey goods establishment, while 
on his way from Bank, where he had 
been to a check for $2000 cashed, was 
knocked me and robbed of the whole amount: 
He was spoken to by a nian when about midwa 
of a dark alleyfiwho inquired the way to Wall 
Street, and that is the last he remembers. The 
man was ofymiddling size, rather muscular, of 
grave demeanor, = well but plainly clad. The 
police are on the alert, and will, without doubt, 
succeed in capturing him.” 

I had barely finished reading it, when a man 
entered the car and took a seat by an open win- 
dow, directly forward of where I was sitting. 

. He came in at the front part of the car, which 


gave me a good opportunity to observe him. At 
the moment of his entrance, I saw that he re- 
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garded me with a quick, furtive look, yet, at the 
same time, so keen and searching, that the 
thought flashed into my mind that he might be- 
long to the detective police, and that the inquis- 
itorial glance with which he honored me had 
something to do with the robbery, an account of 
which I had been reading. 

He was rather small, and his features were of 
a type which is commonly called handsome. At 
times, however, there was a certain curve or 
rather twist of his upper lip, which to me was 
absolutely repulsive. He bowed, as he was about 
to také his seat, and bade me good morning ina 
voice which, though not exactly unpleasant, had 
something in it to be remembered. 

“Any news ?” said he, after a minute’s silence, 
turning half way round in kis seat, and glancing 
at the paper I held in my hand. 

“T hayen’t had much chance to ascertain yet,” 
I replied. “Ihave only had time to read an 
account of a daring robbery which took place 

rday.” 

said this, so that if he was really one of the 
police on the look-out for the perpetrator of the 
crime, or his accomplices, he might see that I 
didn’t shrink from the subject. It seemed to me 
that he gave a nervous start at the mention of 
the robbery, but the movement was very slight, 
and possibly might, as I thought, have as 
owing» to some other cause. 

“ Was it in this section of the country?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, in this city. Would you like to read 
the account?” And I handed him the paper. 

“Thank you,” said he* with a smile. 

But it was not a genuine smile, and as he 
commenced reading the account, it gave place to 
a look of ill-concealed anxiety. This ren 
away, by the time he had got through. 

“They are cunning rogues, some of poe 
thieves and pickpockets,” said he. “He un- 
doub thought that a plain dress and sancti- 
monious air would put the youngster off his 
guard.” 

As he spoke, he scanned my dark, kerseymere 
waistcoat and plain brown coat with an air of 
great deliberation. I did not quail under the ex- 
amination, though I became more confirmed in 
the opinion that he was a detective. 

“ Should this species of; cunning,” said I, im 
answer to his remark, ‘‘ become pretty generally 
diffused among the light-fingered gentry, it may, 


. become necessary to sport diamond rings and 


goid chains, as badges of honesty.” 

“Or, in default of these, a little bogus jew- 
elry,” he replied, laughing. 

In the meantime, most of the seats had been. 
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taken up. Not a person had entered, I am cer- 
tain, who had escaped the vigilance of my collo- 
quist. He had returned the newspaper to me, 
after which, being probably, as I thought, one of 
that class who are ill at ease unless they have 
‘something to employ their fingers about, he had 
busied himself with tearing into small bits a sheet 
of note paper, on which were written a few lines. 

By the time the sheet of paper was reduced to 
fragments more or less small, few of which could 
have measured more than an inch in amy direc- 
tion, and were, as I observed, carefully retained 
in his left hand, it lacked only about two minutes 
of the time the train was to start. 

He now began to fidget, moving backwards 
and forwards on his seat uneasily, and watched 
with increased eagemess every one who entered 
the cars. A few seconds more, and the train 
would be off. He now leaned back in a manner 
which seemed to me to say as plainly as words 
could have said: ‘The person I have been ex- 
pecting wont come. It is of no use to look any 
longer.” 

The last moment had arrived, when the door 

of the car was once more thrown’ open to give 
entrance toa woman. The listless attitude into 
which he had suffered himself to sink was in- 
stantly abandoned, while the eyes of her who 
had last entered, after quickly scanning the tier 
of seats at her right, rested on the man who 
was sitting in frontof me. At the same moment 
she raised her hand and pressed her forefinger to 
her lips. I was aware that this telegraphic sign 
was answered by my neighbor, though my atten- 
tion being drawn tow her, I could not tell 
the exact manner. 
' She took the first vacant seat that presented 
itself, which was near the front part of the car, 
and without appearing to do so, I watched her 
pretty closely. I never saw her look round, or 
betray in any manner whatever that he was not 
an utter stranger to her between whom rself 
the little pantomime had passed at the time of 
her entrance. 

Previous to her seating herself, I had noticed 
that she was tall, and that her figure was good. 
I now saw that she wore a gray travelling-dress, 
and, without pretending to be much of a judge 
in such matters, it appeared to me that her ap- 
parel throughout, not fo-getting the more minute 
details, was in good taste. But the view I had 
obtained of her face, impressed me less favorably. 
Without a single i!!-shaped feature, as a whole, it 
struck me as peculiarly disagreeable ; and except 
that there was a quick sparkle of her eyes at’ the 
moment she pressed her finger to her lips, it was 
utterly impassive. 
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About a mile from the station whence we 
started, the railway crossed a sheet of water, and 
when we had arrived about midway, the man in 
front of me put his hand out of the window, and 
threw away the bits of paper he had so carefully 
held, which, with the exception of two pieces, 
were scattered to the wind. These, without his 
being sensible of it, were wafted back into the 
car and fell on the unoccupied seat by my side. 
They were narrow, in some places not more than 
half an inch wide, and what was a little singular, 
an end of each matched the other, so that when 
placed together, they made a strip which, as I 
could tell by the outer edges, reached across the 
sheet of paper from which they had been torn. 

One whole line of the writing was easily 
enough deciphered, though the upper edge of the 
paper wasso deeply notched that there was not 
asingle word from which one or more of the let- 
ters was not missing. Two or three of the clos- 
ing words of the preceding sentence were at the 
beginning of the line of which nothing could be 
made. What came next, was better. “ Do not,” 
it said, “ fail to be at station by the morn- 
ing train.” Then came the next line, which 
was very imperfect. Those of the words which 
remained so nearly entire as to be guessed at, 
were as follows, a dash filling the places of such 
as were torn off: “If all right—roll brown pa- 
per—red twine.” 

My curiosity was more excited than ever, since 
the telegraphic signs had passed between my 
neighbor and the woman whose appearance he 
had looked for with such ill-concealed anxiety. 
At the sametime, the opinion I had entertained 
that he might belong to the detective police ‘had 
undergone a change, and I found myself forming 
conjectures as to whether he was not in some 
way connected with the grave looking personage 
who had committed theg@eeentrobbery. I there- 
fore slipped the scraps Of paper into my waist- 
coat pocket, lest, by a sudden turn of his head, 
he might catch sight of them, 

I then busied myself with thinking the matter 
over, and came to the determination to keep a 
sharp look-out, when we arrived at sta- 
tion, for some one with a roll of brown paper tied 
with red twine, which, according aaI had con- 
straed the broken sentence, was to be the means 
of conveying to my neighbor in the car the in- 
telligence that, as far as he was concerned, all 
was right. 

My thoughts had been so busy, that we arrived 
at the station referred to in what to me appeared 
to be a much shorter time than usual. Here we 
should be obliged to wait from twenty to thirty 
minutes for the arrival of another train. 
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The man in the seat before me rose, the instant 
the cars stopped, and had reached the place where 
the woman still remained seated unimpeded by 
the crowd, which, by the time I had taken my 
carpet-bag from the hook where I had hung it, 
filled the passage. I kept my eye on him, and 
saw that he lingered a little when arrived at the 
place in question, in expectation, as I concluded, 
of some further communication from the woman, 
who had now risen, either by word or sign. He 
then made what haste he could to leave the car, 
while she appeared to be in no hurry to do 80, 
suffering several persons to pass her, myself 
among the rest. I pushed forward as fast as 
possible, for I was in danger of losing sight of 
him who had so excited my curiosity, and was 
in season to seé him step upon the platform. 
There were a number of loungers, among whom 
one, whose air was peculiarly careless and negli- 
gent, carried in his hand a roll of brown paper 
tied with red twine. 

“How are you, Harker?” said he, with the 
heedless air of one who addresses another he 
cares little for, as my late neighbor stepped from 
the car. 

Harker responded in the same careless way, 
calling him by the name of Scrimmons, and 
passed on in the opposite directi 

Just at this time, the woman who had been re- 
ferred to left the cars, and, without any appear- 
ance of noticing either Harker or Scrimmons, 
entered a hack which drove to a hotel at no 
great distance. 

Notwithstanding the little interest the two men 
appeared to take in each other, I continued to 
watch the movements of each. After loitering 
round a few minutes, seemingly with no object 
in view, except to kill time, the two, as if by 
chance, approached each other. 

“ Going in the down train ?” asked Scrimmons. 

“Yes,” replied Harker; “ are you?” 

“T’ve not yet decided. It will depend—” 

Here he lowered his voice, and then walked 
away, so that I lost the remainder of the sen- 
tence. During this time, had opportunity to 
observe the pe appearance of Scrimmons, 
which, in some respects, corresponded with the 
description given in the paper of him who had 
committed the robbery. But he was not plainly 
dressed, nor was his demeanor grave. On the 
contrary, his appearance was careless and gay. 

I had come to the conclusion to make known 


my suspicions to some one worthy of confidence, 
when I saw a man making directly for the spot | 
where I stood. He nodded, when he had arrived 
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“T believe,” said he, “‘ that I saw you in the 
cars?” 

“ Very likely,” I replied. , 

“Do you know the man who sat directly ‘in 
front of you ?” ' 

“I do not.” 

“So I thought. You have two bits of paper 
in your possession,” he said, after a pause of a 
few moments, “ which were blown back by the 
wind when, with a handful of others, he made 
an attempt to throw them from the window of 
the car?” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said I, “ but it appears to 
me that I am entitled to know who the person is 
who questions me so closely, before going any 
further.” 

“Tt is nothing more than reasonable, I grant. 
Perhaps you think I’m a friend of him 
alluded to?’ 

“You may be,” I replied, “for aught I know 
to the contrary.” 

He smiled. 

“I knew that you were not his friend, although 
you appeared to be on such friendly terms. The 
truth is, Ihave reason to suspect that he had 
something to do with yesterday’s robbery.” 

“Then you are—” 

“One of the police,” he said, anticipating 
what I was going to say. 

“Exactly the person I most wish to see. 
Here are the bits of paper.” And I put them 
into his hand. 

“Ah, ’twas a right move, my coming to this 
station !”’ said he, when he had read what little 
they contained. I hoped it would prove so, 
from a few scraps of information I picked up 
last evening. Yet, after all, it might have been 
of no use, if you, sir—what shall I call your 
name?” 

“ Grafton.” 

«¥ , Mr. Grafton,” he resumed, “had 
not ed what most persons would have 
considered two worthless pieces of paper. I saw 
you put them into your pocket, and it occurred 
to me at once that as you thought them worth 
saving, they might serve as a clue to ferret out 
the real perpetrator of the crime ; for I was sat- 
isfied, from the description the young man gave 
of him who robbed him, that this one was only 
an accomplice.” 

I mentioned to him the woman who had 
aroused my suspicion, and found that the signs 
interchanged between her and Harker had not 
escaped his attention. 

We now parted, and in an hour afterward, 


near me, and I answered the unceremonious sal- | Harker, Scrimmons, and the woman, wh@ proved 


utation in the same manner. 


‘| former, 
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in the county jail. Scrimmons, notwithstanding 
the great change he had effected in his personal 
dppearance, was proved, when brought to trial, 
to be the man who had committed the robbery. 
Harker, it was found, had been his aider and 
abettor, not only as regarded the crime for which 
they were arrested, but in a series of burglaries 
which had been committed within the last six 
months; while his wife had afforded invalu- 
able assistance by the ingenuity and adroitness 
with which she had secreted the stolen goods. 
The two thousand dollars—the fruits of the 
street robbery—were, with the exception of one 
hundred, found concealed in different parts of 
her clothing. 

As to the two bits of paper which were wafted 
to me on the wings of the wind, they proved to 
be Sibylline leaves, in which was concealed, 
though there was no oracle to declare their mys- 
terious meaning, my future fortune and the 
greatest happiness of my life. ‘To prove this, it 
is only necessary for me to say that they were 
the means of introducing me to the notice of 
Kendon & Browne, who not long afterward gave 
me a share of theiy thriving and lucrative 
business. 

Thus, as was very natural, I became ac- 
quainted with Miss Oliva Kendon, the only 
daughter of the senior partner of the firm, who, 
in due time, consented to be my partner as long 
as we both should live. 


> 
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BEST SIDE OUT. 


Some people have a happy knack for putting 
in a pleasant way everything that concerns them- 
selves. Mr. A.’s son gets a poor place as a 
bank clerk ; his father goes abouf saying that the 
lad has found a fine opening in business. ‘The 
man is ordained, and gets a curacy on 

isbury Plain; his father rejoices that there, 
never seeing a human face, he has abundant 
leisure for study, and for improving his mind. 
Or, the curacy is in the most crow art of 
Manchester or Bethnal Green; the now 
rejoices that his son has opportunities o uir- 
ing clerical experience, and of visiting the homes 
of the poor. Such a man’s house is in a well- 
wooded country; the situation is delightfully 
sheltered. He removes to a bare district without 
a tree; ah, there he has beautiful pure air and 
extensive views! It is well for human beings, 
when they have the pleasant art of thus putting 
things, “ many, we ena have the art of 
putting things in just posite way.—Liver- 
peol Guardian. 


COURAGE. 
The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
For that were stupid and irrational ; 
But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 
As for your youth, whom blood and blows delight, 
A th them !—there is not in their crew 
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REAL LIFE ROMANCE. 


The citizens of Columbus and visitors at the 
Capitol will recollect a beautiful young girl, ap- 


ntly “sweet sixteen,” who daily carried 
about the legislative halls and State offices a 
handsomely wrought basket containing the 
plumpest and sweetest oranges. ©, yes! every- 
body remembers Ettie, the beautiful orange girl, 
and have wondered in what nook she has hidden 
for the past two months; for no more her sweet 
face and girlish form is seen in the Capitol, and 
interesting clerks, with a great admiration for the 
rotunda, are obliged to forego glimpses of the 
neatest gaitered foot tripping up the marble 
stairs. 

Everybody about the State House admired 
Ettie, but it was with a respectful admiration, and 
if a gruff legislator was tempted to jest with the 
girl, or make light remarks, he was restrained b 
the modest demeanor and pure soul-look appeal- 
ing from her heaven-blue eyes. 

‘Rttie always brought a full basket and went 
tripping home with an empty one, and her scar- 
let silk purse filled with silver coin. She was the 
sole dependence of a widowed, palsied mother, 
and her noble efforts to keep away want were 
known, and made the fruit from her basket ten 
times sweeter. 

When the great Union meeting of the Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Ohio Legislatures was held 
in Ohio’s capitol, the beautiful orange girl was 
tripping about disposing of her fruit to the 
“sons of the South,” and receiving the homage 
of admiring glances from all. At the end of 
one of the halls, viewing the noble row of 
princely residences on Third Street, stood 
alone a youthful member of the Tennessee 
Legislature, when he was startled by a silvery 
voice asking : 

“Buy an orange, sir?” 

“ How do you sell them ?” said the stranger, 
looking. into her eyes. 

“ Five cents each,” said the maiden, holding a 
large one toward him. 

“ Cheap.” 

“Indeed they are.” 

This introduction opened the way for a pro- 
longed and serious conversation, in which the 
girl artlessly revealed to the stranger the poverty 
of her home, and the necessity of her supporting 
her sick mother. He was so struck with the 
girl’s manrer and singular beauty, that he se- 
cretly resolved to visit her home and become 
more intimately acquainted. He did so, and 
after successive visits won the confidence and 
love of the maiden, and the mother’s consent to 
their marriage ; and when he t back to his 
Southern home, it was with mise to return 
in a fortnight for his bride. He came, and now 
the manly Southerner and the beautiful o 
girl are man and wife. He has taken her, 
fairest of the fair, to his Southern home, to dwell 
with him and her aged mother in opulence.— 
Cincinnati Gazette. 

Personal respectability is totally independent 
Its greatest secret is self- 
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respect. Poverty can never degrade those who 
never degrade themselves by pretence or du- 
plicity. 
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Lost. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Has any one seen our darling? 
He has strayed from our fold away ; 

He went out with the sweet June roses, 
One beautiful summer day. 

And our hearts grew weary with watching, 
And our eyes grew heavy with tears, 

As the days and the months went silently 
Gliding into years. 


T have called him with anguished pleadings, 
By a mound on the grassy lea ; 

But only in dreams and in memories 
Does he ever come back to me. 

But I know when the great All-Father 
Shall summon me, too, away, 

I shall meet him, my beautiful angel, 
To be parted no more for aye. 


THE MOUCHARD. 


BY H. H. DE HAVEN. 


Ove rainy night in a country inn, in Virginia, 
I heard the following narrative from the lips of 
a traveller—a white-haired old gentleman from 
one of the Northern cities. 


A short time before the breaking out of our 


. last war with England, I had occasion to make 


a voyage from New York to Liverpool. I sailed 
in the good ship American Eagle, John Garnet, 
master, in the month of June. For the first 
eight or ten days our voyage was a pleasant one. 
After that we had mostly adverse winds and a 
good deal of stormy weather, with one or two 
pretty hard blows. 

One morning I happened to wake an hour or 
two before day, and I soon observed that there 
was from some cause or other, more commotion 
on deck than usual. While I lay speculating. 
about the cause of it, I heard the report of a can- 
non at a distance,» This ihduced me to turn out, 
get on my hurry up the companion- 
way. I fyund all hands assembled on the fore- 
castle, gazing ata fire, for which we were steer- 
ing. It mu.t of course be a burning vessel, for 
there could be no other combustible in mid-ocean. 
Minute-guns were firing in the same direction, 
as signals of distress. 

we were heading Secctly for the light, it 
began to grow larger and more distinct, 
and eventually, just as day was breaking, pre- 
sented the outline of a large ship (large for that 
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day) wrapped in flames, almost from stem to 
stern. The excitement now became very great, 
the question being whether we could reach thé 
burning vessel in time to be of any service, 
Though we were moving through the water with 
great rapidity, the flames were advancing still 


more rapidly. The race was an exciting one, 
and possessed, of Course, a terrible interest for 
the anxious beings whom we were striving to 
succor. 

On the windward side of the vessel, just abaft 
the miszen-mast, was a small space still un- 
invaded by the fire, and there all on board were 
huddled together. They were already suffering 
from the heat, and it was evident that in a very 
few minutes they must all be either burnt to 
death, or driven into the raging billows. Toadd 
to the difficulties of the case, there was a very 
high sea running at the time, and the process of 
transferring the sufferers from their own vessel 
to ours, must necessarily be a very difficult and 
dangerous one. Having laid our ship as nearly 
alongside of the burning mass as prudence would 
permit, all our available boats were put in requisi- 
tion, and a call made for volunteers to man them. 
Nearly all the crew came forward, and a number 
of the passengers. It was only by extreme care 
that we managed to launch safely all our boats 
save one, whieh was swamped, in spite of all 
our efforts to prevent it. The boat in which I 
was, happened to be foremost. It was in charge 
of the first officer of our ship, and contained one 
other passenger, who, like myself had volunteered 
for the expedition. He was a very quiet young 
man, and I had hardly been aware of his exist- 
ence until that moment. His name was Arthur 
Ernshawe. . 

The burning vessel proved to be the Penguin 
of New York, bound for Liverpool. We reached 
her in the very nick of time. A few minutes 
later, an on. board must have miserably per- 
ished. m as our boat came alongside, we 
saw men of the other ship making prep- 
arations to jump into her, in advance of all the 
passengers ; so many ‘of them that they would 
probably have sunk the boat. This did not suit 
us atall, particularly as we saw a number of wo- 
men and children in the crowd. The mate and 
one of his men each seized an oar in order to 
shove off again, and at the same instant I felt a 
pistol thrust into my hand, while a voice said : 

“ Shoot them, if they attempt it !” 

I looked around, and saw the young passen- 
ger already swinging above my head. He had 
seized a rope, which was lying over the side, and 
in a few seconds he was on board, standing in 


the gangway, with a loaded pistol in his hand. 
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Pall back!” he shouted, “fall back! If any 
one attempts to leave the ship before the women 
and children, I’ll blow his brains out, so help me 
God!” 

His determined look, his close-knit brow and 
flashing eye, even more than his words, caused 
the startled sailors to retire. By that time, the 
mate and several others had clambered aboard, 
and arrangements were speedily made for trans- 
ferring the more helpless ones to the boats. It 
was a work of great difficulty and considerable 
danger. It would have been an arduous under- 
taking, even if conducted with extreme deliber- 
ation ; but with the fire in the rear, the water in 
front, aud fear and horror all around, it was truly 
a terrible task. I almost fancied that I could 
hear death’s dark angel flapping his wings in the 
murky air. 

But a few minutes elapsed before I had occa- 
sion to make use of the pistols which had been 
handed to me. Several sailors had managed to 
swim to the boat. I allowed them to resta hand 
upon the gunwale, but pressed the muzzle of my 
Weapon against the forehead of every one who 
attempted to come any further, and found the ex- 
periment successful. While I was thus engaged, 
ashriek of bitterest agony rang out upon the 
waters, rising high above the din around us. At 
the same instant a sullen plunge told that some- 
thing had fallen overboard. I looked up and 
saw a beautiful girl frantically struggling to free 
herself from a number of men who held her. 
She was striving to leap in after her father, whose 
gray huirs were already mingling wiih the sea- 
foam, from which they could with difficulty be 
distinguished. He had fallen in as they were 
about to transfer him from the ship to the boat, 
and the remorseless waves had already borne 
him almost out of sight. 

The excitement and confusion were at the 
highest, when | saw a tall figure run rapidly along 
the deck, and with a tremendous | far 
outinto the sea. It was our young wer. 
The deed seemed truly a desperate one ; but the 
young man possessed great powers of endurance 
of. an extraordinary character, and he resolved 
to stake his lite upon them. Most, perhaps all, 
of the spectators gave him up for lost. The im- 
pulse of his spring, with a few vigorous strokes, 
carried him to the spot where we had just seen 
the old man disappear; and there the gallant 
youth too disappeared, as if swallowed up ina 
yawuing abyss. The next moment, however, 
we saw him reappear, and with the gray hairs 
clatehed in his powerful grasp; but he was now 
far away from the ship, and apparently beyond 
the reach of human assistance. But his quick 


eye had noted that which had escaped every oth- 
er observer, The second boat from our vessel 
was approaching the spot, directly on a line with 
the struggling pair. Seeing what had happened, 
they rowed with all the vigor they were capable 
of, and were barely in time to rescue them. Their 
almost lifeless bodies were immediately trans- 
ferred to our boat, which soon afterwards started 
to return to the ship laden to the very water’s 
edge with those whom we had saved from the 
flames. Though the distance was small, it was 
a tedious as well as a most perilous passage, and 
nothing but the admirable manner in which the 
boat was handled saved it from destruction. At 
last, however, we reached the ship in safety, dis- 
embarked our passengers, and then returned to 
the fire again. 

With the exception of one poor woman, who 
was drowned, all the passengers and crew of the 
Penguin were transferred in safety to the Amer- 
ican Eagle, and disposed of as comfortably as 
circumstances would allow. The old gentleman 
who fell into the sea, had been taken up in a state 
of insensibility, and had remained so for a long 
time; but he was at last resuscitated, and event- 
ually restored to his customary state of health. 
His preserver was much exhausted, but needed 
nothing but rest to make him as well and strong 
asever. This brave fellow was on his way to 
England, on some business of his father’g. He 
had relatives in the old country, and indeed had 
spent most of his childhood in Yorkshire. He 
was an American, however, to the backbone, and 
as fine a specimen of the breed as any one could 
desire to see. . His father was a resident of the 
Valley of Virginia. 

The old gentleman who had so narrowly es- 
caped a watery grave, was also an American, 
and a very wealthy one—~a retired merchant. 
He was on his way home, after spending some 
time in Europe with his daughter Fanny, his 
only child. She was a remarkably pretty girl, 
and as good as she was pretty. I have known 
her well from that day to this; I have never 
known a more excellent woman than Fanny 
Raye. She was then about ni m, and a love- 
lier creature the sun never 8 pon. Wheth- 
er the tender plant of love can grow up, like a 
mushroom, in a single night, I will not under- 
take to say; but that it does grow with astonish- 
ing rapidity in some soils, and ynder favorable 
circumstances, cannot be denied. , Of this truth, 
Arthur Ernshawe and F@pny Raye were a not- 
able example. The young man’s noble cond 
was rewarded by the warmest gratitude on 
part of both father and daughter ; and it was but 


avery little time before these sentiments grew 
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into something warmer still on the part of the 
latter. As for Arthur, he already loved the sweet 
girl with his whole soul, while the grateful pa- 
rent approved with the whole of his, so that it 
seemed probable that for once, at least, the course 
of true love would run smooth. 

We had made Cape Clear, and were entering 
the Chops of the Channel, with a fair wind, 
when we were overhauled by a heavily armed 
sloop-of-war under British colors. We displayed 
the American flag, but she paid no attention to 
it, and proceeded to make signals for us to lie to. 
Sorely against our will, we were forced to lay 
our topsails to the mast, and wait for a boat-full 
of men who were sent to board us. It wasa 
large boat, and there could not have been less 
than thirty or forty men in it. In the course of 
the war which soon followed, I made a cruise on 
board one of our crack privateers, and 1 did it 
solely for the purpose of making an effort to ap- 
ply the tit-for-tat principle to the insulting and 
arbitrary proceedings of the British officers on 
the deck of the American Eagle that day, The 
individual in command of the party, was a red- 
nosed lieutenant, who had every appearance of 
considering himself an unappreciated Nelson. 
After examining our papers, he ordered Captain 
Garnet to muster his men. He flatly refused, 
telling the Englishman he would obey no such 
imperigus commands, and that if he did any- 
thing contrary to his own free will, it would only 
be by compulsion. 

After a great deal of bickering and fierce alter- 
cation, the crew and passengers were forced to 
appear on deck, and were examined separately 
by the lieutenant. He questioned them miute- 
ly, listened attentively to their pronunciation, and 
managed to make the discovery that nine of them 
were British subjects in disguise; and, strange 
to say, the ablest and best. men invariably turned 
out to be of that class; the refuse of the ship’s 
company only, being adjudged to be real bona side 
American citizens. More than once during this 
perquisition, I had noticed the red-nosed man 
casting sharp glances at Arthur Ernshawe. After 
he had picked gut from among the seamen all 
the individuals he wanted, he turned to young 
Ernshawe, and said: 

* Young man, you look, very much like an 
Englishman.” 

“Then my looks lie,” retorted Arthur. 

“ Where were you born ?” 

-“I.was born in the@tate of Virginia, in the 
a States of America—though I can’t im- 
ne what business it is of yours.” 

“Eh, dear! you can’t deceive me. You never 
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kees. No, no, my lad, you are as much of a 
Virginian as York Minster is—just about,” 

“T have relatives. in Yorkshire, and I lived 
with them when I was a boy. But Laman 
American by birth, and I have not been out-of 
the United States for twelve years.” 

“ Gammon !” 

“Look you, sir!” roared Captain Garnet. “I 
know Mr, Ernshawe to be an American gentle- 
man of the highest respectability, as was his father 
before him. Bateven if he were an English- 
man, subject to your villanous press-gang abom- 
inations, you could not seize one like him, with- 
out making yourself liable to the severest pun- 
ishment. You know it well.” 

“T’ll run all risks. This is a case of emer- 
gency, and we can’t stand upon trifles. Clear 
the gangway apd let’s be off!” 

“By Heaven!” shouted the captain, “if the 
odds was anything less than two to one, every 
plank of this deck ‘should swim in blood, before 
you should leave it with that young man in your 
clutches. O, for a dozen Yankee tars for ten 
minutes only! I would give every dollar I am 
worth for that much of their time!” 

“*A horse! a horse! My kingdom for a 
horse!’ Ha,ha,ha,ha! Take it coolly, my 
Yankee game-cock, and don’t spoil your beauty 
by that cut-throat frown of yours.” 

It would have been easier for a volcano to 
“take it coolly.” But there was no help for it 
all. They had to submit, and the red-nosed 
lieutenant carried off his prize. It was of sueh 
material that the war of 1812 was made. See- 
ing that the evil was inevitable, Arthur wisely 
forbore to struggle against it, though the part- 
ing from Fanny made it doubly bitter. I stood . 
by the poor girl’s side, as the sloop-of-war stood 
out to sea, and when she had disappeared, I led 
Fanny below and left her with her futher. ~For-/ 
tunately for our crippled crew, we had fine 
vf we arrived in the Mersey. We made 
no stay In Liverpool, but posted on to London 
immediately. 

I had become so much interested in these 
young people that I was determined to make an 
effort, however feeble it might be, in Arthur’s 
behalf. There was at that time a gentleman in 
a high official position under the British govern- 
ment, to whom I had once rendered a material 
service, I had never asked any favor at his 
hands, but I now called on him, stated the cir- 
cumstances of Ernshawe’s case, and begged him 
to use his influence in his behalf. He assured 
me that he would do so, and that he had no 
doubt of being able to secure his discharge, with 
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Ball back!” he shouted, “fall back! If any 
one attempts to leave the ship before the women 
and children, I’ll blow his brains out, so help me 
God |” 

His determined look, his close-knit brow and 
flashing eye, even more than his words, caused 
the startled sailors to retire. By that time, the 
mate and several others had clambered aboard, 
and arrangements were speedily made for trans- 
ferring the more helpless ones to the boats. It 
was a work of great difficulty and considerable 
danger. It would have been an arduous under- 
taking, even if conducted with extreme deliber- 
ation ; but with the fire in the rear, the waver in 
front, avd fear and horror all around, it was truly 
a terrible task. I almost fancied that I could 
hear death’s dark angel flapping his wings in the 
murky air. 

But a few minutes elapsed before I had occa- 
sion to make use of the pistols which had been 
handed to me. Several sailors had managed to 
swim to the boat. I allowed them to resta hand 
upon the gunwale, but pressed the muzzle of my 
weapon against the forehead of every one who 
attempted to come any further, and found the ex- 
periment successful. While I was thus engaged, 
ashriek of bitterest agony rang out upon the 
weters, rising high above the din around us. At 
the same instant a sullen plunge told that some- 
thing had fallen overboard. I looked up and 
saw a beautiful girl frantically struggling to free 
herself from a number of men who held her. 
She was striving to leap in after her father, whose 
gray hairs were already mingling with the sea- 
foam, from which they could with difficulty be 
distinguished. He had fallen in as they were 
about to transfer him from the ship to the boat, 
and the remorseless waves had already borne 
him almost out of sight. 

The excitement and confusion were at the 
highest, when | saw a tall figure run rapidly along 
the deck, and with a tremendous | far 
out into thesea. It was our young wer. 
The deed seemed truly a desperate one ; but the 
young man possessed great powers of endurance 
of an extraordinary character, and he resolved 
to stake his lite upon them. Most, perhaps all, 
of the speciators gave him up for lost. The im- 
pulse of his spring, with a few vigorous strokes, 
carried him to the spot where we had just seen 
the old man disappear; and there the gallant 
youth too disappeared, as if swallowed up in a 
yawuing abyss. The next moment, however, 
we saw bim reappear, and with the gray hairs 
clutched in his powerful grasp; but he was now 
far away from the ship, and apparently beyond 
the reach of human assistance. But his quick 


eye had noted that which had escaped every oth- 
er observer. The second boat from our vessel 
was approaching the spot, directly on a line with 
the struggling pair, Seeing what had happened, 
they rowed with all the vigor they were capable 
of, and were barely in time to rescue them. Their 
almost lifeless bodies were immediately trans- 
ferred to our boat, which soon afterwards started 
to return to the ship laden to the very water’s 
edge with those whom we had saved from the 
flames. Though the distance was small, it was 
a tedious as well as a most perilous passage, and 
nothing but the admirable manner in which the 
boat was handled saved it from destruction. At 
last, however, we reached the ship in safety, dis- 
embarked our passengers, and then returned to 
the fire again. 

With the exception of one poor woman, who 
was drowned, all the passengers and crew of the 
Penguin were transferred in safety to the Amer- 
ican Eagle, and disposed of as comfortably as 
circumstances would allow. The old gentleman 
who fell into the sea, had been taken up in a state 
of insensibility, and had remained so for a long 
time ; but he was at last resuscitated, and event- 
ually restored to his customary state of health. 
His preserver was much exhausted, but needed 
nothing but rest to make him as well and strong 
asever. This brave fellow was on his way to 
England, on some business of his father’s. He 
had relatives in the old country, and indeed had 
spent most of his childhood in Yorkshire. He 
was an American, however, to the backbone, and 
as fine a specimen of the breed as any one could 
desire to see. . His father was a resident of the 
Valley of Virginia. 

The old gentleman who had so narrowly es- 
caped a watery grave, was also an American, 
and a very wealthy one—a retired merchant. 
He was on his way home, after spending some 
time in Europe with his daughter Fanny, his 
only child. She was a remarkably pretty girl, 
and as good as she was pretty. I have known 
her well from that day to this; I have never 
known a more excellent woman than Fanny 
Raye. She was then about ni n, and a love- 
lier creature the sun never 8 pon. Wheth- 
er the tender plant of love can grow up, like a 
mushroom, in a single night, I will not under- 
take to say; but that it does grow with astonish- 
ing rapidity in some soils, and ynder favorable 
circumstances, cannot be denied. , Of this truth, 
Arthur Ernshawe and Fgpny Raye were a not- 
able example. The young man’s noble cond 
was rewarded by the warmest gratitude on 
part of both father and daughter ; and it was but 
avery little time before these sentiments grew 
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into something warmer still on the part of the 
latter. As for Arthur, he already loved the sweet 
girl with his whole soul, while the grateful pa- 
rent approved with the whole of his, so that it 
seemed probable that for once, at least, the course 
of true love would run smooth. 

We had made Cape Clear, and were entering 
the Chops of the Channel, with a fair wind, 
when we were overhauled by a heavily armed 
sloop-of-war under British colors. We displayed 
the American flag, but she paid no attention to 
it, and proceeded to make signals for us to lie to. 
Sorely against our will, we were forced to lay 
our topsails to the mast, and wait for a boat-full 
of men who were sent to board us, It wasa 
large boat, and there could not have been less 
than thirty or forty men in it. In the course of 
the war which soon followed, I made a cruise on 
board one of our crack privateers, and | did it 
solely for the purpose of making an effort to ap- 
ply the tit-for-tat principle to the insulting and 
arbitrary proceedings of the British officers on 
the deck of the American Eagle that day, The 
individual in command of the party, was a red- 
nosed lieutenant, who had every appearance of 
considering himself an unappreciated Nelson. 
After examining our papers, he ordered Captain 
Garnet to muster his men. He flatly refused, 
telling the Englishman he would obey no such 
imperigus commands, and that if he did any- 
thing contrary to his own free will, it would only 
be by compulsion. 

After a great deal of bickering and fierce alter- 
cation, the crew and passengers were forced to 
appear on deck, and were examined separately 
by the lieutenant. He questioned them miuute- 
ly, listened attentively to their pronunciation, and 
managed to make the discovery that nine of them 
were British subjects in disguise; and, strange 
to say, the ablest and best men invariably turned 
out to be of that class; the refuse of the ship’s 
company only, being adjudged to be real bona side 
American citizens. More than once during this 
perquisition, I had noticed the red-nosed man 
casting sharp glances at Arthur Ernshawe. After 
he had picked from among the seamen ali 
the individuals “wanted, he turned to young 
Ernshawe, and said: 

* Young man, you look very much like an 
Englishman.” 

“Then my looks lie,” retorted Arthur. 

“ Where were you born ?” 

-“ Twas born in the@tate of Virginia, in the 
an States of America—though I can’t im- 
ne what business it is of yours.” 

“Eh, dear! you can’t deceive me. You never 


kees. No, no, my lad, you are as much of a 
Virginian as York Minster is—just about.” 

“T have relatives in Yorkshire, and I lived 
with them when I was a boy, But laman 
American by birth, and I have not been out.of 
the United States for twelve years.” 

“ Gammon !” 

“Look you, sir!” roared Captain Garnet. “I 
know Mr, Ernshawe to be an American gentle- 
man of the highest respectability, as was his father 
before him. But even if he were an English- 
man, subject to your villanous press-gang abom- 
inations, you could not seize one like him, with- 
out making yourself liable to the severest pun- 
ishment. You know it well.” 

“T’ll run all risks. This is a case of emer- 
gency, and we can’t stand upon trifles. Clear 
the gangway and let’s be off!” 

“By Heaven!” shouted the captain, “if the 
odds was anything less than two to one, every 
plank of this deck ‘should swim in blood, before 
you should leave it with that young man in your 
clutches, O, for a dozen Yankee tars for ten 
minutes only! I would give every dollar I am 
worth for that much of their time!” 

“*A horse! a horse! My kingdom for a 
horse!’ Ha,ha,ha, ha! Take it coolly, my 
Yankee game-cock, and don’t spoil your beauty 
by that cut-throat frown of yours.” 

It would have been easier for a volcano to 
“take it coolly.” But there was no help for it 
all. They had to submit, and the red-nosed 
lieutenant carried off his prize. It was of sueh 
material that the war of 1812 was made. See- 
ing that the evil was inevitable, Arthur wisely 
forbore to struggle against it, though the part- 
ing from Fanny made it doubly bitter. I stood - 
by the poor girl’s side, as the sloop-of-war stood 
out to sea, and when she had disappeared, I led 
Fanny bélow and left her with her futher. “For. 
tunately our crippled crew, we had fine 
wea we arrived in the Mersey. We made 
no stay In Liverpool, but posted on to London 
immediately. 

I had become so much interested in these 
young people that I was determined to make an 
effort, however feeble it might be, in Arthur’s 
behalf. There was at that time a gentleman in 
a high official position under the British govern- 
ment, to whom I had once rendered a material 
service, I had, neyer asked any favor at his 
hands, but I now called on him, stated the cir- 
cumstances of Ernshawe’s case, and begged him 
to use his influence in his behalf. He assured 
me that he would do so, and that he had no 
doubt of being able to secure his discharge, with 
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hound—should return from the very short cruise 
on which she was bound. 

The very next day after this interview, the 
news arrived that his Brittanic majesty’s sloop- 
of-war Greyhound had been captured by a 
French frigate, off Cape Finisterre, and ell on 
board had been sent to Verdun as prisoners of 
war. This was asad blow to all of us, and a 
terrible one indeed to poor Fanny Raye. We 
had felt so sure of Arthur’s speedy release ; and 
now he was pining in a French prison of the 
very worst character, where he might lie for 
years. It was very hard to bear. 

~The impressments had been made with the de- 
sign of ‘‘ cutting out” a French vessel from one 
of the channel ports. The prisoners, of course, 
were all taken for Englishmen, and all treated 
alike. Poor Fanny’s grief moved me to the 
bottom of my heart, and at last I resolved, by 
way of doing something, to go to Verdun, and 
see if anything could be done to ameliorate our 
prisoner’s lot. 

The next day after forming this resolution, I 
started. Having reached the place, I proceeded 
to seek an interview with Arthur, and with 
some difficulty succeeded in doing so. He de- 
rived from this, however, no benefit except such 
as might result from the messages I bore him, 
and the money with which I suppliedhim. The 
latter, at least, was decidedly useful. 

Having no ostensible rank on board the Grey- 
hound, he was classed with the common sailors 
in'prison, and treated like them in every respect. 
This was the great hardship of his case, and I 
tried my best to impress the real facts of the case 
upon the bull-headed commander of the post— 
but all to no purpose. He was a veteran marti- 
net, with no more feeling than a piece of machin- 
ery. With a heavy heart I returned to Paris. 
Arthur’s case had already been laid before the 
American Minister at the imperial cou onor- 
able John Armstrong, and I now cal n 
him in order to urge an immediate application 
to the emperor. But everything seemed to con- 
spire to vex and baffle us. I was informed that 
Napoleon was absent on the frontier, and that it 
was very uncertain when he would return. 

Dispirited and dejected in the extreme, I left 
the rooms of the legation and strolled slowly 
back towards my lodgings, hardly bestowing a 
glance upon the wonders of the capital, which 
under other circumstances, would have been ob- 
jects of the liveliest curiosity. My nearest way 
was through that splendid thoroughfare, the 
Garden of the Tuileries. The evening was 
warm, and I had been walking for some distance ; 
I therefore sat down to rest, and watch the gay 


throng in the principal avenues. The seat I had 
taken was in a shady spot in a quiet corner. Ex- 
cept a few passing by occasionally, there was no 
one near me except a single individual, who was 
sauntering about under the trees. He wore a rath- 
er shabby, half-military looking costume, and had, 
I thought, rather a disreputable appearance. 
Being curious to know whether the dress he wore 
was a distinctive uniform, I asked a half-grown 
lad, who was passing at the time, if he knew 
who that man was. 

“He’s a mouchard,” replied the boy, in a 
whisper. 

It was almost the same thing as if he had said 
adevil. A mouchard is a spy of the police, and 
far more to be dreaded in Paris (particularly at 
that time) than Satan himself. But my skirts 
were clear, my passport perfectly en regle, and all 
the mouchards in France were nothing to me, un- 
less they could do something for the benefit of 
poor Arthur. After a while, I ceased to observe 
the man, and fell into a painful reverie. My 
thoughts being thus occupied, I did not notice 
for some time that some one had seated himself 
beside me, and I was a little startled when I 
looked round and saw that it was the mouchard. 
Apparently, however, he did not observe me, 
but seemed like myself a moment before, in a 
“brown study.” If this was a piece of acting, 
as I thought at the time, it was very good acting 
certainly ; for when a movement of his arm 
threw down my umbrella, which T had left lean- 
ing against the bench, he looked up, gazed at me 
a moment, said “pardon!” and picked up the 
umbrella in the most natural manner possible. 
I cannot say that he was very polite—for a 
Frenchman, that is. Rather the contrary, in- 
deed. But there was nothing constrained or ar- 
tificial in his manner. Having looked at me 
very earnestly for a minute or more, he said : 

“You are not a Frenchman ?” 

“No,” replied I. 

“ An Englishman, I suppose.” 

“No, I am not an Englishman.” 

“ You are an American then.” 

“Yes, I am from the United States.” 

* Are you going to have a war with England ?” 
he asked sharply. 

- I told him T thought we would, and proceeded 
to give my reasons for thinking so. He went on 
questioning me with a fifty Yankee power of in- 
quisitiveness, and, almost before I was aware of 
it, in declaiming against @reat Britain, I told 
him all about Arthur, and our trouble with the, 
Greyhound. It seemed naturally connected 
with the subject of our difficulties with England, 
and I did not feel that there was any necessity 
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for making a secret of the matter. Still, I felt 
rather sheepish at having let out my story toa 
mouchard. 

He listened with great apparent interest while 
I spoke of Arthur’s noble conduct at the burning 
of the Penguin, and seemed to feel the injastice 
of the English officer almost as much as I did. 

“You do not seem to be very fond of the 
British,” I said, as I remarked this. 

“ No, Iam not fond of the British,” he replied ; 
and the words came hissing through his teeth 
with an emphasis that left no doubt upon my 
mind of his sincerity. ‘ 

“Why didn’t you apply to the emperor ?”’ he 
asked, abruptly, a few minutes afterwards. 

“ Because he is not here,” said I, “and I don’t 
believe it would make any difference if he was, 
for he is up to the eyes in business—raising a 
million men they say, to take them to Russia 
to get—” 

“To get what?” 

“Well, in my country they call it getting 
licked. Ihave done a very silly thing in speak- 
ing so freely ; but I am not used to keeping a 
gag in my mouth, and I began the sentence be- 
fore I thought how awkward it would be to 
finish it.” 

The man looked intently in my face for a min- 
ute ortwo. I think the word “lick,” and my 
slip-shod French together, bothered him. He 
said nothing, however, but abruptly walked 
away, leaving me to the very pleasant reflection 
that | had made a fool of myself. It was now 
getting dark in the shady spot where we were, 
and I soon saw that he had moved away only to 
get to the light. When he got away from the 
trees, he pulled out a greasy-looking pocket-book, 
and began to write something on a bit of paper. 
Having scribbled away rapidly for a*minute or 
two, he came back and handed me the paper. 

“The commandant at Verdun,” said he, 
“happens to be an old friend of mine. If you 
will return thither, and hand him that paper, 
privately, it will probably be of some service to 
your countryman.” 

With these words he bowed stiffly, and then 
strode rapidly away, leaving me, as the French 
say, “planté la,” staring after him with eyes 
(and mouth too, probably) wide open—ébahi, as 
any one of the passers-by would have called it. 
That this somewhat shabby-looking individual 
could have any influence over the stiff-backed 
martinet of Verdun, segmed too preposterous for 
serious consideration. What couid the fellow 
mean ? 

The clattering of drams roused me from my 
refiections. It was the signal for guard-mount- 
ll 
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ing, and warned me that it was time to leave, 
As I passed out of the nearest gate, I spoke to 
a sentry who had just been relieved, and asked 
him if he Knew the man wiho had just passed 
through. It was my friend the mouchard, but it 
seems the soldier did not notice him. Stopping 
at the first lamp I came to, I examined the pa- 
per which he had handed to me. The contents 
could hardly be called writing. It was merely a 
confused jumble of marks, not unlike those 
made by a child who has never learned to write. 
What could be the object of such a mystification ? 
I crushed the paper in my hand, and thrust it 
into my pocket, with a most unamiable feeling 
towards mankind generally, the English and 
French nations specifically, and the shabby, semi- 
military mouchard individually. 

The next day I started on my return to Lon- 
don, where I arrived in due time, and gave an 
account of my bootless expedition. Poor Fanny 
was grievously disappointed, and though she 
said nothing about it, I could see that she did 
not agree with me in relation to the paper I had 
received. By persevering inquiries, I at length 
drew from her the admission that she had some 
faith in the truth of the mouchard’s statement. 
She had an idea that he and the commandant 
might both be members of some oath-bound as- 
sociation of Free Masons, Carbonari, Illuminati, 
or something of that sort, and that one might be 
under some mysterious obligation to obey the 
other in any circumstances and at all hazards. 

As the poor girl evidently derived some comfort 
from this fanciful theory, I not only did not op- 
pose it, but told her I would test its genuineness, 
by returning to Verdun, and taking the scrawl 
with me. This I eventually did, and Fanny and 
her father accompanied me. With great difficul- 
ty we succeeded in obtaining an interview with 
the veteran commandant. It was with anything 
but alacrity that I entered his presence. Having 
no fai atever in the mysterious paper, I felt 
assured that he would consider the presentation 
of ita deliberate insult, and what the conse- 
quences might be I did not like to conjecture. 

After keeping us waiting a long time, the old 
fellow appeared, and it was not without some 
trepidation that I noticed that his stiff back was 
still stiffer, and his dark brow still darker than 
before. I told my story, described the man who 
gave me the paper, and then presented the paper 
itself, taking care at the same time, that there 
should be no obstacles between me and the out 
side door. 

The war-battered veteran’s face was a sealed 
book on most occasions, but the moment his eye 
lit upon the mouchard’s hieroglypiics, the whole 
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man underwent an instantaneous change, That 
the mysterious scrawl was no mystery to him, 
was abundantly evident; and that he was greatly 
moved by reading it was equally manifest. My 
excitement was hardly inferior to his ; but it was 
all astonishment, pure and unadulterated. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, in a whisper, “have a 
fleet horse in waiting for your friend, at midnight, 
at the bridge over the Meuse, on the road to Va- 
rennes. He shall be furnished with all necessary 
papers and passports. Let him cross the frontier 
with all possible despatch, hasten to the coast, 
and cross over to England. But, on your lives, 
breathe not a syllable-of this to any one till you 
are out of France—and even then, the less you 
say about the thing the better.” 

With these words, the old soldier bowed us 
out. He seemed to be in an agony, lest the very 
walls should hear him, and pressed his finger to 
his lips more than a dozen times, while we were 
leaving him. 

. “I do believe Fanny was right, after all,” said 
I, as soon as we reached the street. ‘“ There 
certainly is some kind of hocus pocus at the bot- 
tom of this. Who would believe that old Pipe- 
Clay there could be thrown into such a fermenta- 
tion by anything—unless, indeed, it were a rusty 
firelock on parade, or some such unpardonable 
But it is not much 


sin on the part of a soldier ? 
to be wondered at. The emperor will surely 
skin him alive if he finds it out.” 

“ He is not likely to find it out, I think,” said 


Mr. Raye. “ He is entirely absorbed in his Rus- 
sian scheme, they say.” 

To our immense delight, we met Arthur at the 
bridge at the appointed hour. He had been 
smuggled out of the prison, and escorted to the 
immediate neighborhood of the spot by the com- 
mandant himself. He had a passport, minutely 
describing his person as that of John Brown, an 
English merchant, travelling by way of Brussels 
and Ghent, to Ostend, and thence to London. 
They have in that part of the world (or had be- 
fore railroad times) a mode of posting on horse- 
back, called travelling a franc @rier, which is 
more swift than pleasant, decidedly. It suited 
Arthur, however, and he had determined to 
adopt it. A hasty embrace, a rapid shaking 
of hands, and he was off. We returned to our 
lodgings, and the next day retraced our steps to 
Paris, meeting no difficulties by the way, except 
such as resulted from being occasionally taken 
for English travellers. We were several times 
annoyed from this cause, in our journeyings in 
Rrance, but the trouble was i+erely temporary. 

Remaining one day in the French metropolis 
to rest and recruit, we went to see a grand re- 
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view in the Champ de Mars; rather to get a 
sight of the great Corsican, howeves, than to 
witness the military pageant. By going early, 
we secured a favorable location, but we had to 
wait a long time before the emperor made his 
appearance. At last, we observed a great com- 
motion among the crowd; hats and caps were 
tossed into the air, and shouts of “ Vive l’em- 
pereur !’”’ burst from thousands of tongues. 

As the commotion and the cries rolled on, in 
the direction of the spot which we occupied, we 
saw a splendid cavalcade of generals and mar- 
shals of France, in brilliant uniform, come pranc- 
ing down the lines. The warriors whose names 
were then filling all Europe with amazement and 
alarm, were many of them there, bedecked with 
towering plumes, and blazing with stars, and 
crosses, and jewels, and gold—“ the pomp and 
pride and circumstance of glorious war.” 

In the very centre of this glittering galaxy, 
conspicuous for the plainness of his attire, and 
the absence of everything like pretension in his 
equipment, was one who was the observed of all 
observers. A single glance assured me that it 
must be “ the man of destiny” himself ; and yet, 
it was, beyond a doubt, the mouchard of the Gar- 
den of the Tuileries ! 

Yes, it was even so. He was dressed a little 
better, but in the same style; and the man him- 
self, nobody who had seen him once would ever 
mistake. The idea of their identity had never 
occurred before to any of us, so completely im- 
pressed was I with the idea that the emperor was 
not in Paris at the time of our interview. He 
had returned, as I afterwards ascertained, but an 
hour or two before I saw him, and had strolled 
into a retired part of the garden, with his travel- 
stained, dust-covered apparel, which was abso- 
lutely shabby, and in the last degree un-emperor- 
like. The urchin who told me he was a mou- 
chard was probably quizzing me. He had evident- 
ly been much interested in Arthur’s story, and 
for reasons best known to himself, had determined 
to adopt-a secret and summary means of liberat- 
ing him. To show, even to a few humble Amer- 
icans, his superiority in a matter of good feeling 
to the hated British, was no doubt one of his mo- 
tives. The mysterious paper I suppose contained 
writing in cypher, which he often made use of, 
and which could of course be read by certain offi- 
cials, to whom the key had been communicated. 

Arthur soon rejoined us in London, and we all 
hastened back to the United States, for war with 
Great Britain was now. considered a fixed fact. 
In that war, Arthur Ernshawe afterwards bore 
no inglorious part, and at its close he and Fanny 
were married. We have been fast friends ever since. 
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I’M SAD TO-NIGHT. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


I’m sad, ay, sad to-night, 
Though all around are gay, 
And on no brow amid the crowd 

A shadow seems to play. 
Rich music falls upon mine ear, 
And forms flit to and fro; 
Feet keep time in merry dance— 
My heart is filled with wo. 


I’ve left the giddy throng, 
The ball-room’s glare of light, 

And wandered to this bower 
Upon this festive night. 

The stars look down from heaven 
With sadness on me now, 

The beams of silvery moonlight 
Fall on my heated brow. 


My heart is almost breaking, 

The tears refuse to flow; 
My eyes are dull and lifeless, 

My cheeks have lost their glow. 
I pine for thee, dear Arlie, 

Amid these scenes of glee ; 
Ah, leave that far-offland, 
* Come back, come back to me!” 
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BY MRS. C. ELLIS HOWE. 

In the summer of 1484, the valleys of Bo- 
hemia were the scenes of fearful conflicts and 
rathless slaughter,and the Boehmer-Wald, gloom- 
ing darkly in the distance, had witnessed the 
terrible collision of maddened foes, and had seen 
the glory of the summer day darkened by the 
smoke of burning hamlets, from the first flush 
of spring to the ripening.of the golden grain. 

The autumn wind swept down the ravines, and 
the sounds of war were borne on its wings to the 
remotest fustnesses of the land. The peasant 
gathered his sheaves in terror, the youth of the 
villages forgot the harvest merry-makings, and 
in the moonlit eves of October there were no 
songs, or dances, or joyful trysts beneath the 
oaks—but instead, there were tearful partings 
and silent prayers, and sadness in castle and 
cottage. Upon one of these moonlit eves, the 
light shone down upon an encampment of gip- 
seys, who had pitched their tents in the shelter of 
one of the oak forests that skirt the Bohemian 
plains. The sun had sect in fiery pomp, and the 
dark masses of cloud gathered low in the west, 
ndicated a storm close at hand. From behind 


the Boehmer-Wald, which like some giant senti- 
nel guarded the east, the moon rose up broad 
and red, and looked over the land. 

It lit up the weather-stained canvass of the 
gipsey tents, and streaming in long rays into the 
gloomy woodland, revealed the strange, dark 
figures hurrying hither and thither, in busy prep- 
aration for their evening meal. As the wind 
swept through the oaks with stronger gusts and 
died away in long sobs through the glens, their 
activity increased—the men put their hands to 
the work, and the children ran fleetly from tent 
to tent. Butof them there was one—a woman— 
who stood apart with folded arms, or strode 
haughtily and leisurely to and fro. She was of 
queenly presence and great beauty—tall, her 
figure perfvet in its proportions and mould, her 
complexion olive, her eyes large, black, lustrous, 
now keen as an eagle’s glance, and now soft and 
gentle with all a woman’s tenderness. There 
were trouble and anxiety brooding now in their 
depths, and from time to time a wild, longing 
look would flit over her face, a crimson glow 
flush her cheek, and she would compress her lips 
together until the rosy curve was deepened toa 
vivid scarlet. 

“ Mother of the Zingari!”’ she muttered, in a 
suppressed tone, “this is the day, this the hour ; 
but he comes not. Can it fail? @Yon star yet 
proclaims the truth of thy prophecy, and yet— 
and yet he comes not.” 

She clenched her small hands together and 
strode more rapidly to and fro. She waved 
away a lad who crossed her path, and the child 
flew to his mother in fright. 

Two swarthy women paused in their work and 
looked at her. “It is the quecn’s black day,” 
said one to the other, in low tones. “If she 
fulfils not to-night the prophecy of the Zingara, 
the curse will fall upon her—ay, the curse!” 
And she gloated over the words with terrible 
emphasis. 

“Let it come—let it come!” muttered the 
other. ‘ Shall she—” 

“ Hist! she comes this way.” And the two 
evil-eyed crones bent low over their work again. 

The gipsey queen approached. “ Denko,” she 
called, in a voice as clear and sweet as the sound 
of a silver trumpet. 

A lad of a dozen years came running up. 

“Come with me, Denko,” said the queen. “I 
go to the edge of yonder forest.” She added: 
“‘ Ere the moon lights the tree-tops at the foot of 
the mountain, I will return.” 

The band listened mutely, and when she was 
gone turned again to their supper amd their jests. 
The queen and the lad moved on in silence, 
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threading the forest mazes, crushing the dry 
leaves beneath their feet, and at last came to the 
edge of the woodland, and looked out over the 
broad plain. The queen listened. At first, the 
sighing of the wind through the trees was the 
only audible sound, but presently, to her practised 
ear, an echo broke the silence of the lonely 
woods. The queen eagerly threw herself upon 
the ground and placed her ear to the turf fora 
moment. Then she rose and joyfully swept 
back the long black tresses wet with night dews. 

“ Zingarella,” she said, exultingly, “ thou hast 
not failed me—lo, he comes !”’ 

_ The metallic ring of hoofs upon the flinty road 
now became sharply distinct, and in another mo- 
ment two horsemen cantered up the hill, their 
forms darkly outlined in the moonlight. Bidding 
the lad to remain quiet, the queen wrapped her 
mantle closer about her, and descending the 
sloping bank, passed into the road. Drawing up 
her regal form to its full height, she proudly 
awaited the coming of the horsemen. The 
moon veiled herself in clouds and dusky shadows 
fell upon the landscape. The horsemen came 
nearer, and still the queen kept her position. 
The clouds swept by, a flood of light fell 
upon field and road, and at that instant a panting 
steed was reined in with a strong hand, and a 


clear voice ragg out with the words : 
“ St. Agatha protect us! What’s this?” And 


the speaker gazed at the form before him. The 
’ gipsey queen slowly let fall the mantle from her 
head and shoulders, and stood calmly and radi- 
antly beautiful in the moonlight. 

“ Once—twice—from shame and from death. 
This is the day. The Zingara foretold it—the 
stars proclaim it.” 

“ By Heaven, it is one of the Zingari!” ex- 
claimed the other rider. ‘‘ A rare specimen, too, 
upon my faith as a Castilian. “Twas a lucky 
star that shone over our birth, Rudolpho. Here, 
in this Bohemian wild, we encounter as much 
grace and majesty as often sits upon a throne.” 

“Nay, Don Roderigo,” said the other, most 
courteously, “it is not meet to pour too lavish 
praise into fair ears. What would you, maiden ? 
Would you read my destiny ?” 

“If you will, Sir Knight.” The words were 
spoken in the smoothest Castilian, and with a 
precision of accent and emphasis that made the 
knight start and exclaim hastily: “ You have 
seen the orange-groves of Spain, maiden, I trow. 
Why do I find you here in these troublous times, 
too fierce for even a Zingari maiden to set foot 
on other than her native soil ?” 

“Tt matters not, my lord. Give me your 
hand.” 
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He complied with her imperious command. 
While she bent low her head, essaying to read 
the fine lines by the broken moonlight, he 
scanned her face and person with admiring inter- 
est. The two horsemen were equal in stature 
and in personal beauty, but there was that about 
Rudolpho which marked him the superior in 
rank. One saw it in the proud glance of the 
eye, the carriage of the head, and in the chivalric, 
high-toned courtesy of his manner. 

“ Bane and blessing—light and darkness—in 
its waxing, in its waning!’ muttered the gipsey 
maiden. “ Turn back, my lord! The stars de- 
cree it—fate commands it.” 

“How? What do you mean?” demanded 
Rudolpho, in surprise. 

“Ha! a pretty fortune, by the Alhambra!” 
laughed the other. “ See’if thou canst read me 
a like, maiden.” And he extended his hand, 
with a piece of gold shining in its palm. With 
a proud gesture, the maidén swept it from her, 
and the gold clinked across the gravelly path. 
The knight swore in goodly Castilian fashion, but 
the maiden, fixing her eyes upon Rudolpho’s 
face, repeated solemnly : 

“Turn back, my lord ; shame and death lie in 
your path.” 

“Come on, Rudolpho. Thou hast stood prat- 
ing long enough, seeing it is but a Zingari maid- 
en,” exclaimed Don Roderigo, spurring his horse. 
Rudolpho’s steed likewise sprang forward, but 
the gipsey queen, with a bold, quick movement, 
grasped him firmly by the bridle. 

** Maiden, maiden, have a care !” cried Rudol- 
pho, alarmed for her safety. But the girl held 
the foaming animal, and without stirring from 
the path, exclaimed 

“ My lord, turn back, I implore you by all you 
love, by the sacredness of your cause. Hark! 
hear what the stars proclaim—captive—dishon- 
ored—reviled—condemned—death. In fair Cas- 
tile thy mother will weep for thee, thy sisters 
touch the guitar in mourning songs, thy. maiden 
go down to the grave sorrowing.” 

“ A charming romance,” said Don Roderigo, 
lightly. “ Were not thy courage proved, Rudol- 
pho, thou mightst be suspected of playing the 
craven.” 

Rudolpho’s cheek paled, and he involuntarily 
put his hand to his sword. 

“ Don Roderigo, you forget that it is to Ru- 
dolpho Echeranza that you speak.—Maiden,” he 
added, kindly, turning to the gipsey, “I thank 
you for your warning,’butI must on. Ere to- 
morrow’s sunset, I have sworn to accomplish a 
difficult task, but one which our cause demands. 
My knightly honor is pledged.” He would have 
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unclasped her hand from the horse’s bridle, but 
the girl dropped the rein and throwing herself 
upon her knees in the path, exclaimed, with pas- 
sionate earnestness : 

“My lord, go not hence. Your errand is 
fruitless, your death certain !”’ 

“ Castilian soldiers do not fear death,” he an- 
swered proudly. ‘I thank you, maiden, but I 
cannot listen. And now a benison rest upon 
thee. Stay, wilt thou take gold from me?” 
She sprang to her feet, and pressing close to his 
horse’s side, took from his hand a glittering coin. 

“ My lord,” she said, “I would have saved 
you; but see, here is a ring,” and she drew from 
her finger a broad circlet of gold, bearing a mas- 
sive stone of beryl. “Take it, and when the 
hour of trial comes, if thou canst send it to the 
gipsey queen Teresa, she will come to thee 
Death alone shall stand between her and thee.” 

The knight took the ring, kissing the hand 
that gave it, and then repeating his thanks, the 
two sped away. The maiden watched them till 
the gray distance concealed their forms, and then 
slowly made her way back to the encampment. 

“Once it is past. Now I wait for the last. 
Twelve days from this, at the waning of the 
star,” she murmured. And as she went on, she 
crossed her two hands upon her breast, as if she 
would keep down the strong sobs that shook her 
frame. 

The two horsemen galloped swiftly across the 
plain, amd then diverging from the highway, 
struck into the forest. 

“ What think you, good Rudolpho?” said Don 
Roderigo, giving his tired animal a breathing 
space, and pushing back the damp locks from his 
forehead—‘ what think you the gipsey maiden 
meant by her strange tale? She spoke like one 
in good earnest, in sooth.” 

“ T know not,” returned the other. “ Perchance 
some evil superstition haunts her. These wild 
folk think after another fashion from us.” 

“Tf any harm should befall you, Rudolpho, 
you have a talisman in the ring she gave you. 
She was more chary in her favors towards me. 
You were born under a propitious star, my lord.” 

“TI wot the stars have little to do with men’s 
destinies. With our own good strength we must 
carve out our fortunes, and he shapes the most 
beautiful form who is the most skilful artisan 
But see, Don Roderigo, the moon wanes, yonder 
star hastens to its setting, and if we urge not our 
steeds to a quicker pace, dawn will overtake us 
loitering.” ; 

They rode on for another hour in silence, and 
then as they gained a slight eminence, a grim 
castle loomed upon them, forbidding in its seem- 
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ing mighty strength. The massive gateway, the 
towers, the walls of solid masonry, the deep 
moat, indicated its impenetrability. It was the 
stronghold of one of the most powerful barons 
in the land, and from this gray fortress many 
armed bands were accustomed to go forth to 
pillage the defenceless people. In the present 
contest, the baron had espoused the cause of 
Spain, and his castle, commanding as it did the 
pass of the Boehmer-Wald, and serving as a re- 
treat, not only for the predatory followers of the 
barofi, but for a goodly number of the soldiers of 
the duke, presented the chief obstacle to the en- 
trance of the Spanish army into the heart of 
Bohemia. Pausing on the brow of the hill, the 
eavaliers reined in their steeds and gazed for a 
moment at the gloomy fortress. It loomed dark 
and vast in the distance, indistinctly seen by the 
pale light of the moon. 

“ Here then, good Rudolpho, I must part from 
thee,” said Don Roderigo, breaking the silence. 
Rudolpho slowly removed his casque, and turned 
to his companion : 

“ Thou knowest,” he said, “ that I have under- 
taken this task at the bidding of our prince, and 
that I have sworn to accomplish it, if mortal 
skill and daring can avail. But if I should fail, 
if the prophecy of the gipsey maiden should be 
fulfilled, and I should fall by the hand of yonder 
vile robber, do thou bear to my mother and sis- 
ter my last remembrances. ‘Tell them that for 
my country I died gladly, but that I never forgot 
them; and when they sit in the shade of the or- 
ange groves, I know they will sometimes think 
of me.” : 

Don Roderigo made a feint of stroking his 
horse’s mane to conceal his emotion, but his 
voice was a little less steady than usual, as he 
said: “On my honor as a Castilian, I promise 
to bear thy words back to thy friends, if the for- 
tune of war spares me—but put away the thought 
of the gipsey’s prophecy. It was an idle tale. 
If thou hadst crossed her other hand also with 
gold, she would have made thy fortune twice as 
black, I doubt not.” , 

“Nay, Don Roderigo,” said the other, with 
some hesitation, “ hast thou ever heard a strange 
tale afloat concerning me—a tale told to my 
mother in my childhood by one of the Zingari ? 
It has troubled my gentle mother much.” 

“ Never,” replied his companion. 

“Tt was this—that on a certain day of a cer- 
tain year, an evil chance should befull me, and 
that in twelve days thereafter a yet greater dan- 
ger should menace me—but that if I thwarted 
the fates at these times they should afterward 
have no power over my destiny.” 
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* An idle superstition, Rudolpho, trust me,” 


_said Roderigo, incredulously. 


“I know not. The warning of the gipsey has 
recalled it to me. But, Roderigo, thou wilt 
bear me witness at the court of our king, that I 
did not shrink from my duty. And now let us 
arrange for our meeting. Thou wilt remain here 
in the shade of this wood, and to-morrow night 
if all goes well with me, I will rejoin thee. If 
not, do not wait for me longer than till sunset of 
the next day. If I do not return then, thou wilt 
ride at thy best speed to the camp and say to our 
captain that I fell in his service.” 

Don Roderigo promised compliance, and the 
two parted. He watched Rudolpho till his 
form became indistinct in the dimness, and then 
withdrew into the shade of the wood. 

“ He is a bold cavalier and a true,” he muttered, 
as he spread his cloak upon the ground, “ and if 
any one can find a way to enter that black den, 
he is the man for it, but 1 sorely doubt. But for 
thee, Roderigo, the best thing for thee to do is to 
sleep, for in the east yonder, the morning fires are 
already kindled. Thy slumber will not be long 
at the best.” And throwing himself upon the 
ground, and folding his cloak about him, the 
tired soldier soon slept. 

The castle of Schenau was yet many miles 
away, and Rudolpho proposed to ride but a short 
distance further, since in pursuance of his pur- 
pose, it would not be safe for him to approach 
the castle till after nightfall. So long had the 
lawless baron domineered over the neighboring 
country, that his extermination was almost a hope- 
less thing ; but the castle stood in the direct path 
of the invading army—the leader of the Spanish 
forces had said that it must fall, and Rudolpho 
Echeranza, the son of a noble Spaniard, had vol- 
unteered for the perilous service upon which he 
had now entered—to visit the environs of the 
castle, examine the fortifications, and assure him- 
self of the weakest point of attack. 

Rudolpho had been trained in those chivalric 
times, when beneath iron armor a tender heart 
beat high and warm—and of all the Spanish 
knights, there were none braver or truer than he, 
yet the superstitious influences of the times had 
not failed to impress a mind naturally ro- 
mantic, and as he rode on his solitary journey, 
the gipsey girl and her ominous declaration were 
the frequent theme of his thoughts. He rode 
forward until he judged the castle to be distant 
about three leagues, and then he withdrew into 
the densest part of the forest to seek concealment. 
Worn with the night’s toils, he threw himself 
upon a couch of dry leaves and slept. 

While the sun rose and shone bright and warm 


over the broad plains, the green woods and dark 
mountains of Bohemia, while the wind blew soft 
through the forest and rustled the leaves over the 
head of the sleeping Rudolpho, while the birds 
sang and insects hummed and waters rippled, 
the gipsey encampment was in motion. Fires 
were kindled under the iron vessels which con- 
tained their unsavory broth; the men lounged 
about on the green sward, and the children chased 
each other about the wood. The gipsey queen 
had not come out of her tent that morning, and 
putting aside the ragged canvass, and making 
our way through the rubbish that blocks up the 
entrance, we shall find her sitting in one corner, 
her head bowed upon her hands, and her whole 
attitude one of dejection. 

“Shame and death!” she murmured. “So 
fair a face, so noble a cavalier—does the crimson 
tide flow—do they mock him, taunt him with 
bitter words? See, they crowd arownd—they 
are too many for him—mother of the Zingari, 
he falls faint and wounded. Now a black dun- 
geon—chains—death! St. Hilda, do I sit here ? 
Shall I let the black fate shroud him?” 

She rose and bound up the long black hair 
which fell over her shoulders like a veil, and 
then drawing a crimson shawl around, and wind- 
ing a scarf of the same color and material about 
her head, she went out of the tent. The gipseys 
made way for her with a respect which showed 
how complete was her sway over these rude 
minds, and she passed on till she came to an old 
crone, who sat weaving together long, narrow 
strips of osier, and muttering to herself all the 
time. The queen went close to her, but the old 
woman took no notice of her coming. 

“Mother,” she said, raising her voice and 
shaking her slightly, ‘“‘ I want some of the black 
wine with which you can work such strange 
spells.” 

“The black wine! Ay, death is black. The 
sun goes out—the wood is black—you cannot see. 
Blackness all around—but see, Zingari, the corse 
is white, snow-white !’”’ muttered the old woman. 

“No matter for that. Give me the potion.” 

The old woman rose with difficulty and hob- 
bled away to a tent near by—her grizzled hair, 
her bronzed, wrinkled face and her stooping gait, 
forming a strangely unpleasing contrast to the 
maiden’s rich beauty and free, light movements. 

“ Here, daughter,” said the old woman, return- 
ing. And she handed her a small flask contain- 
ing @ quantity of black liquid. The maiden 
turned away and walked towards the tents, and 
the aged gipsey stood watching her retreating 
figure and shaking her trembling hands, as if it 
were some maledictioh that she was muttering. 
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“ You need not strike the tents. We do not 
go hence today,” said the queen, as the troop 

around her. 

“Eh!” “How?” “What says she?” ex- 
claimed some. Others scowled and walked away 
defiantly clenching their hands, but the majority 
acquiesced in the decision of their mistress. 

“ Stay here till my return,” she added, “be it 
soon or late.” 

She wrapped the crimson mantle closer around 
her, and turning her back upon the camp, took 
her way across the plains. This wild band pos- 
sess incredible powers of endurance, performing 
the longest marches with ease. The maiden had 
been accustomed to these toilsome journeys from 
childhood, and she kept on her way until sunset 
without slackening her pace. When the sun was 
throwing his last red glory over the earth, she 
stood upon the brow of a hill overlooking a wide 
extent of country. Vast fields of waving grain 
swept away on either side, the mountains lifted 
their dark, bald forms far up into the sky, patches 
of forest chequered the plains, and away in the 
distance the silver Woldaw uncoiled its wavy 
length. Over against the horizon, opposite the 
hill against which she stood, a gray castle 
frowned grimly upon the valleys. Standing 
there in the light of the setting sun, the maiden 
unwound the crimson scarf from about her head 
and let the west wind play amid her shining hair. 

“ At last 1 am near him,” she murmured, as 
the cool air fanned her heated brow. ‘“ Why is 
it that of all the cavaliers I have met, this one 
alone seems noble and knightly tome? And I 
can address him in his own sweet tongue, and he 
was surprised to hear. Why is it that I aloneof 
all my tribe can speak this language of marvel- 
lous sweetness? Strange—strange ! Sometimes 
a vision haunts me of those fragrant orange 
groves. I seem to see a little child playing 
there, and a dark-eyed, beautiful woman caresses 
her tenderly. What is it? Is it a dream? 
When I told it to Zingarella, she chid me and 
bade me be silent. What is it—and why is Tere- 
sa the gipsey queen the saddest of all her tribe?” 
She sank upon the ground and wept; but she 
did not long indulge her grief. Wrapping her- 
self again in her crimson garments, she ate of 
the black bread with which she had provided 
herself, and resumed her journey. The rising 
moon saw her close under the walls of the castle. 


Tt was nearly dark when Rudolpho awoke, and 
he sprang up and quickly made preparations for 
departure. The sagacious Arabian which he 


rode uttered a low neigh of satisfaction when he 
found himself again under the saddle. To meas- 
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ure the distance which yet intervened, was but 
the work of a brief space, but Rudolpho depart- 
ed so far from the highway, and guided his steed 
slowly through so many forest paths, that three 
or four hours sped away, before he reached the 
fortress. When within half a mile he dismounted, 
led the horse into a close thicket of underbrush, 
and leaving him tethered there, went forward on 
foot. 

The lights were yet more bright in the great 
banqueting hall, and the noisy mirth of the bar- 
on and his wassail crew floated forth on the eve- 
ning air. He was forced to lie concealed another 
two hours before he dared to commence his in- 
vestigations. Then, when the last torch had been 
extinguished, and the call of the sentry pacing 
the walk became the only sound, Rudolpho 
emerged from his hiding-place and sought some 
point where the moat might be passable—but it 
was broad and deep, and the sentry’s walk com- 
manded its whole length, so that to endeavor to 
cross it would be worse than useless. Looking 
about for some other means of approach, the 
possibility of descending to the ravine which 
flanked it on the north side, and scaling the 
precipice, so. as to reach the surface of the ground 
in the rear, and close upon the fortress, presented 
itself—almost hopelessly at first—but Rudolpho 
was fertile in expedients as well as brave in ac- 
tion, and the longer he considered, the more 
feasible the project appeared. On this side, the 
castle abutted upon a deep ravine, whose side 
nearest it was almost perpendicular, and trusting 
to its natural defences in that direction, no other 
precautions had been taken. It was beyond the 
sight of the sentries, and out of the range of the 
windows. 

After an hour of prodigious toil, clinging to 
the bare rocks which lay piled in the bottom of 
the gulf, Rudolpho, to his great joy, at last suc- 
ceeded in reaching a jutting shelf which shot out 
from the bank. Another spring and he stood 
upon the solid ground. Here was a space some 
ten feet in length and nearly as broad in the 
centre, but narrowing at each extremity as the 
massive wall approached the edge of the gulf, 
where it was no more than wide enough for a 
man to stand. Rudolpho went to the right, but 
a solid wall opposed his progress ; to the left, and 
here he found a depression in the surface, and 
looking carefully in its close vicinity, he found 
that the foundations were porous, and that the 
stone might be easily displaced from its bed. He 
conceived the plan of reducing the castle by 
means of a band of bold men who should ap- 
proach it by the same way in which hehad come, 
and undermining the wall, confront the foe within 
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the yard, before he could suspect their proximity. 
Absorbed in his researches, Rudolpho incau- 
tiously placed his foot upon a loose stone, it 
slipped and rolled away into the ravine, clank- 
ing against the rocky sides as it went, and falling 
noisily on the bottom. ; 

. “ Who goes there ?”’ called the sentry, almost 
before the echo of the sound died away. 

Rudolpho turned, and as quickly as possible 
retraced his steps, but he had not reached the 
corner around which he might be concealed from 
sight, when the call was repeated in louder, 
alarmed tones, and the sentry hastened across the 
bastion to a turret overlooking the whole yard. 
The glare of his torch fell full upon Rudolpho, 
who seeing his last hope of escape fail him, 
hastily made preparations for defence. The 
alarm call of the sentry, and the shrill tones of 
his trumpet rang out in the evening silence, and 
in a moment more the yard was thronged with 
armed men. Rudolpho posted himself at the 
corner of the wall thus commanding the narrow 
pass at therear of the castle. In the presence of 
danger, the courage of the bold cavalier rose to 
an enthusiastic daring, and shouting the war-cry 
of Spain and King Philip, he received the attack 
of his foremost foe. There was a clashing of 
steel, a fierce hand-to-hand conflict, and the 
Spaniard was victorious. The followers of the 
baron were forced to encounter their enemy 
singly, and the cavalier maintained his position 
at a disastrous sacrifice of life on the part of the 
foe. The baron raved in his impotent anger. 

“ A good sword to him who shall conquer the 
dog of a Spaniard!” he shouted madly. 

An old Bohemian soldier sprang forward, a 
scarred veteran, the hero of a hundred battles, 
stimulated into a fiercer enthusiasm by the pros- 
peet of reward. Rudolpho wavered under his 
weil-directed blows—it was all he could do to 
parry his skilful thrusts, and the resonant clang 
was incessant and loud. The Bohemian in his 
fury pressed forward too far; Rudolpho’s sword 
served him in good stead; the troop of soldiers 
sent forth a long, piercing shriek as their bold 
comrade gave way—fell—and the steel armor 
clashed against the rocky walls of the chasm 
which yawned beneath. 

But Rudolpho had himself received many 
wounds, and sick and faint from loss of blood, he 
staggered, lost the power to defend himself, and 
with a yell of cruel satisfaction, the Bohemians 
sprang upon their disabled prey. 

“ Bring the vile Spaniard to the hall,” said the 
baron. “Let him tell what he is here for, and 
then he shall die the death of a felon. Bring 
him before me.” 


But Rudolpho, weak and trembling, was not 
yet shorn of his heroic strength of purpose, and 
remained doggedly silent. Menaces, promises, 
bribes, were too weak to wring from him any 
hint of his design. Pale, but resolute and brave, 
he confronted his merciless foe. 

“ T ama Castilian,” was his sole, proud answer 
to all questions. Vain were the lures held out 
by the baron, vainer still his threats. 

“Take him hence,” he shouted at last, wild 
with exasperation at his defeat, “away with him 
to the Black Dungeon. Let us see if our will 
shall be thwarted by this Spanish stripling.” 

Rudolpho was forced away to a dark, loath- 
some dungeon, moist with the slime of a hundred 
years, and unwholesome with the accumulation of 
pestilent airs. Above his head a few rays of light 
came in through a small aperture in the massive 
walls, but the beams flickered faintly in, as if loth 
to enter so fearful a place. Overcome with 
fatigue and the exhaustion consequent from his 
wounds, Rudolpho sank upon the stone floor and 
slept. It may have been hours or minutes that 
he lay there; but when he awoke it was only the 
same dark solitude around. A single gleam of 
sunshine came in at the small window and shot 
across the vault, glistening upon the opposite 
wall, By this level ray Rudolpho guessed it was 
nightfall, and that the sun was just going down. 
O, how he longed to bathe in its blessed light 
once more! To feel the free winds blow about 
and the gentle dews of heaven fall upon his 
forehead! Solitude in this dreary prison-house 
was enough to sap his strength. It had a horror 
that death could not have. In the midst of the 
gloomy thoughts that now pressed heavily upon 
him, he heard a dull, hollow sound, then a me- 
tallic clink, and the iron door swung back. 

Four stout men appeared at the entrance and 
proceeded to fasten yet more chains upon him. 
They were going to lead him forth to death, he 
thought, and his flagging spirits rose. Guarded 
upon all sides, he clambered painfully up the 
steep staircases till he reached the ground floor. 
But it was not to death they had led him. He 
was again confronted with the baron, again plied 
with questions, again assailed with menaces. 

“Tama Castilian,” he repeated, scornfully, 
crossing his arms proudly on his breast. - 

“Back with him to the dungeon,” said the 
baron, his voice husky with passion. “ When 
to-morrow’s sun gilds the top of the Shucken- 
stein, let him die, base dog of a Spaniard, that he 
is . 

Back down the stone stairs, out of the life- 
giving air, blowing fresh and cogl from the moun- 
tains, Rudolpho went, knowing that when the 
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slow hours had dragged by, and the red dawn 
lighted the east once again, he should be free, 
eternally free. He shrank not now from the 
noisome dungeon, the darkness had no terror 
for him, black though it was. Again the iron 
door shut him in, alone with himself and his fate. 

And now that his doom was certain, he expe- 
rienced a singular exaltation of spirits. Already, 
as if he were loosed from fleshly bonds, his mind 
expanded and gathered new powers, the latent 

forces of his nature unfolded, and Rudolpho was 
never so fit to live as now that death waited close 
at hand. He could not remain inactive, and he 
paced the dungeon, his steps light and elastic, 
and the pain of his wounds forgotten. All the 
old memories of his childhood came thronging 
back. The orange groves, where a child he had 
played, the courts, the gardens of his father’s 
chateau, the broad sandy beach that fronted it, 
the swell of the waves of the blue sea, his sweet 
‘ mother’s voice, and her look and caress of love, 
the dark, soft beauty of the cousin who had been 
his childish playmate, all came before him now 
with a vividness which almost transcended the 
reality. The night wore on. He could not 
count the hours, but he knew that they were 
slipping away from him with resistless certainty. 
Throagh the small crevice in the wall, a single 
star shone down with steady splendor. Long he 
watched it, and at last it paled before the ad- 
vancing dawn. 

And still the hours wore on. How slow was 
their flight! He paced the dungeon restlessly, 
as if he could approach his fate. He faced the 
small window. It was dark and ill-defined 
against the dun sky. 

He stopped, and while he stood motionless, 
something rattled against the wall, and fell at 
his feet. Thrilled with sudden surprise, and a 
more strange feeling still, he stooped and felt 
about the damp floor. A few bits of gravel lay 
scattered there. 

Again the rattling sound, and some tiny frag- 
ments of stone showered his head. He sprang 
erect, all his blood bounding within him. Where 
now was the repose with which he had awaited 
death? A wild hope of escape trembled up from 
those deep places in his soul, where the love of 
life still lay hidden. What was it? Suddenly 
the prophecy of the Zingari maiden flashed 
through his mind. Instinctively he felt for the 
ring she had given him. It was still upon his 


“Nothing but death shall separate me from 
thee.” 

The words echoed through his brain, like the 
utterance of some voice. He seemed to divine 
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her purpose. He was sure that it was she who 
waited to lend him aid. Could he but assure her 
of his presence within the walls! He looked 
about for some means of approach to the win- 
dow. The walls were rough-hewn, and to the 
agile Spaniard, inspired with « new hope of life, 
were not inaccessible. 

He climbed to the window, clinging to the 
jutting fragments of rock for support. He 
reached the aperture, it was scarcely a hand’s 
breadth in size, but through it he placed his hand, 
held the ring in his fingers for one moment, and 
let it fall. He listened, but all was silent. The 
window was too far above the ground for him to 
hear the sound as it touched the rock. He 
watched to see if any more signals would be 
made, but no sound broke the stillness. He be- 
gan to think that his unknown friend had de- 
parted, and his newly-kindled hope died out- 
Brighter and brighter grew the sky, and now 
every moment he expected to hear the clanking 
of the iron, and to see the soldiers enter who 
should bring him forth to hisdoom. Why did 
they not come? Was he not to die at sunrise ? 

Two hours before sunrise that morning, the 
attention of the sentry had been attracted by a 
tall, stately figure which approached the castle 
with a confidence that indicated the expectation 
ot a welcome. In the dim twilight the soldier 
could not make out the shape. 

“* Who goes there?” he shouted. 

A moment more and a wild song broke upon 
the air. 

“ Holy mother! it is one of the Zingari,” ex- 
claimed the soldier, crossing himself. The song 
ended as the gipsey approached. 

“Down with the drawbridge, give me en- 
trance!” she said, in her clear, trumpet-like 
tones. 

The soldier hastened to obey. His orders were 
to admit all known friends, and this band had 
been of much service to the baron. Besides, no 
Bohemian cared to offend a gipsey. Their singu- 
larity of character and the supernatural power 
attributed to them, gave them an ascendancy 
over the minds of the common people. Carry- 
ing her stately figure as proudly as when she 
stood amid her tribe their queen, Teresa, the 
gipsey, entered the earth. She domanind to be 
shown to the baron. 

“TI bring news which it concerns him to hear,” 
she said. 

She was shown into his presence—a tall, 
swarthy man, with a savage expression of face, 
made still more hateful by the sinister smile 
which now crossed his features. 


“ Zingari, why comest thou ?” 
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Teresa threw off her crimson shawl and un- 
wound her turban. 

“Thou’rt weary, beautiful maiden. Bring 
hither yon flask of wine and pour out for me 
and thyself,” he said, his dark face glowing with 
admiration as she stood in her radiant beauty. 

“ First, my lord, let me do mine errand.” 

“ Well, suit thyself, but for me, I speak none 
the worse for a good draught of Rhenish. What 
hast thou to say, maiden ?” 

“The whole Spanish army is distant but half 
a day’s journey. They march to attack thee.” 

“ Ha, what sayest thou?” The baron sprang 
to his feet. 

“ A portion of them march in advance. They 
might easily be cut off were a troop of thy brave 
soldiers sent to meet them.” 

“ Thou speakest well. A Zingari for wisdom. 
I myself will head this band.” And the baron 
sprang to his armor closet. 

“The Spaniards approach gaily,” said the 
gipsey, taking the flask of wine in her hand and 
drawing two glasses towards her. ‘‘ They come 
with pennons streaming, and glistening in cloth 
of silver and of gold,” she continued, filling the 
glasses. “Their armor gleams more brightly 
than thine. Thy rapier is rusty, it is a bad omen.” 

He stooped quickly to examine, and with mar- 
vellous quickness she drew a vial from her 
bosom and poured a quantity of black fluid from 

into one glass. She was just placing it to her 
lips when the baron looked. 

“Now, girl, thou dost lie. The steel is as 
bright as thine own eyes.” 

“ Ah, well, to some eyes blood shows like rust. 
A Zingari’s eyes are true and cannot lie.” 

“ Stop, cease your prating,” said the baron, 
turning pale. “Give me the wine—stay, I'll 
change with thee,” he added, suspiciously. 

She drained her own, and watched him while 
he drank his off. 

“In two hours the Spaniards will be at the 
pass yonder.” 

“ That, then, is my time,” said the baron, ex- 
ultingly. “In an hour more the troop shall be 
on the march. But I need not rouse them yet. 
But yesterday they brought in rich spoil from 
the pluins. Meantime, beautiful Teresa, thou 
shalt sing to me.” 

He threw himself upon a couch of skins, and 
the gipsey began to sing. As she did so, she 
watched him. His eyes drooped, his face relaxed.] 

“Thy voice is as soft as a brooklet’s murmur. 
It soothes one like an Eastern tale. ”Tis sweeter 
than the music of fountains,” he said, languidly, 
the last words dying away into a murmur. 

The subtle poison had taken quick effect. In 
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a few moments more the baron slept heavily, a 
sleep which grew deeper and sounder, till the 
gipsey knew that no noise would awaken him. 
Then she rose, passed’ into an oaken chamber 
close by, and took from an irori chest a bunch of 
rude keys. She came out, and passing through 
the baron’s apartment, went out at a door and 
down a stone staircase, through a passage, and 
down another descent. Yielding to her strength, 
the bolts flew back, thp heavy bars were with- 
drawn, and the door of Rudolpho’s dungeon 
swung open. 

“ At last it is time,” thought Rudolpho, and 
he stepped forward to meet the soldiers. What 
vision was that dimly seen in the faint light ? 

“ Come hither, follow me!’ she said, softly. 

“Ts’t thou ?” he exclaimed. 

“ Hush! come forth.” 

Rudolpho came out of that fearful tomb, and 
ascended the stairs. He seemed to himself like 
one risen from the grave as he came once more 
into the open air. To his astonishment she led 
him straight into the baron’s presence. 

“Fear not,” she said, answering his look. 
“He cannot harm you. Here,” and she threw 
back a latticed casement. It looked down upon 
the ravine up whose precipitous sides he had 
clambered. Rudolpho looked forth. “It is a 
small chance for life,” she said, “ will you take 


it? With this you can lower yourself to the 
ground.” And she gave him her long, crimson 
scarf. 


“ And you—I cannot leave you here.” 

“T will go out as I came in. I will meet you 
at the foot of the ravine. See the sun lifts him- 
self from the shade of the mountains.’* Hasten !” 

Rudolpho hastily made the scarf fast to the 
lattice, and easily swung himself to the ground. 

“Now, go, fly!” said Teresa. 

. Rudolpho looked up at the casement. 
me the scarf.” She hesitated a moment. 

“ Give it me.” 

“Thou dost not need it now,” she said, softly ; 
but she untied it, and let it fall down. 

Rudolpho caught it, folded it gently, and with 
it in his hand commenced the descent. Teresa 
watched him, trembling between fear and hope. 
A few moments passed, there was no alarm, and 
she knew he must be safe. With a murmured 
prayer to the saints, she went out, fastening the 
door behind her, and passed unmolested from the 
castle. 

* Ho, there ! 


“ Give 


Guards, enter, force the door! 


The accursed Zingari has betrayed me !” fiercely 
shouted the baron, an hour later. Just then 
there was a loud sound of clashing sabres, and 
the mad cries of war. 


“ The Spaniards are upon us!” rang along the 
corridor and echoed from tower to tower. 

That night the setting sun shoneupon the ban- 
ner of Spain floating in its pride above the 
conquered castle, and Rudolpho lay woufded in 
the very apartment which had been the baron’s 
chamber of state. Near him was the Zingari 
maiden, ministering to every want, and cheering 
him with her beautiful presence. Those hours in 
the convalescent’s room—how else could they be 
employed, but in making love? If we had list- 
ened there a month after, we should have heard 
Rudolpho say : 

“Thou wilt not refuse, my sweet Teresa, to 
go with me to Spain, and then in the presence 
of the lords of the court, I will make thee my 
wife.” 

“Tam but a gipsey maiden,” murmured the 
girl, sadly. 

“Thou art Teresa,” said Rudolpho. “ Nota 
lady of all the court can rival thee.” 

And, indeed, he spoke the truth. Her wild 
gipsey ways seemed forgotten ; her manner had a 
mingled grace and stateliness which would not 
have misbecome the proudest Castilian maiden. 
Rudolpho wondered at the change, and if he had 
loved her first for her simple charms, how much 
more did he love her now! When the winter 
winds sifted the snow over the Bohemian plains, 
Rudolpho stood in a stately hall in his uncle’s 
presence. Don Fernando Echeranga was a man 
of imposing figure and lordly bearing, and just 
then a redder hue suffused his swarthy cheek 
than was wont to be there. 

“T tell thee, Rudolpho, thou shalt marry thy 
cousin, Inez. Thou, the heir of the Echerangaa, 
wed with a base-born gipsey! The accursed 
thieves! I hate the impious race! Listen, Ru- 
dolpho. Twenty years ago a fair child lay sleep- 
ing on yonder couch. By the river there a band 
of these wretches were encamped. I gave them 
leave. How did they reward me? One of them 
entered here, and bore away the child—my child 
—to sell her for a slave to the Mussulman. Do 
I not rightly hate them? Rudolpho, say.” 

“ But, Teresa,” said Rudolpho, hesitating. 

“ Teresa !” repeated Don Fernando, starting. 

The tapestry rustled. “Thine own Teresa,” 
cried a sweet, like voice. “It is thy 
daughter. Look dp, my father. My heart told 
me I was thy daughter.” And Teresa bounded 
forward and threw herself in her father’s arms. 

Tt was even so. The gipseys had kept the 
stolen child, and as she grew np, she had ac- 
quired such power over them that they had made 
her queen. And so it was his cousin Teresa who 
became Rudolpho’s bride. 
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I dream of thee when the morning shakes 
Her saffron plumes o’er the sky, 
And veiling in gold the azure lakes, 
Where the snow-white lilies lie. 
Then, love, am I dreaming of thee— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


I dream of thee in the noontide hour, 
_ When the wild birds dip in the pool, 
And golden nets light up the bower, 
And the aisles are all whispering cool. 
Then, love, am I dreaming of thee— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


But O, most of all, in the twilight still, 
My love, am I dreaming of thee ; 
When the spirits slide over the glassy rill, 
And dance by the oaken tree. 
Yes, love, then I’m dreaming of thee— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


I dream of thee in the crimsoning eve, 
When the showers of amber fall ; 
And the lonely birds o’er the waters grieve, 
Murmuring, musical. 
Then, love, am I dreaming of thee— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


When the round moon swims in the azure dome, 
And stars set their crowns on the sea; 
And wild birds swing in their leaty home, 
O love, then I’m dreaming of thee. 
Fondly I’m dreaming of thee— 
Dreaming, love, dreaming of thee! 


HEART-STRUGGLES, 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH, 


“ Promise !” 

“T do solemnly.” 

“Forever!” continued the broken, earnest 
voice. 

“ Forever!” edhdéd the weeping maiden by 
the bedside. 

The wasted hands were raised over the heads 
of the kneeling ones, the pale lips of the dying 
woman parted, the tongue tried to utter a bless- 
ing, which was only ended by a painful gasp ; the 
large, sunken eyes grew brighter, rounder, then 
all light, all brightness faded from them and they 
were closed in death. . 

Now the sobs from the younger girl became 
groans, and her grief and excitement caused her 
to swoon. But the arm of her companion sup- 
ported her; it was her soft hands which laved 
her temples, her tender, low voice, which whis- 
pered consolation, and so gently soothed—yes, 
even while her own Seart was bleeding. 
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Brave Constance Owen! It was well that the 
dying mother trusted in thy strong love, clear 
judgment, ready wit, and womanly heart, to 
serve her child in this her hour of such bitter 
need. Thou who must now unite the tenderest 
sensibility of a woman with the prompt action 
and calm reason of a man. But let us explain 
this strange scene. 

Constance Owen was early left an orphan ; at 
nine years of age her mother died and she was 
adopted by Mrs. Ormond, in whose heart she 
soon won a place scarcely second to that estima- 
ble lady’s own daughter, the charming Edith 
Ormond, at that time scarcely three years of age, 
and day by day Constance developed such noble 
traits of character, open, self-reliant, self-sacri- 
ficing—that she soon won the love of all; but as 
the children advanced in years, the difference in 
their characters, dispositions and appearance be- 
came more and more apparent. Edith was as 
beautiful as a poet’s dream, her slight form was 
full of willowy grace, and was set off to advan- 
tage by her lovely face—her large, blue eyes 
beamed forth from a wealth of golden hair which 
fell in curls over cheeks and neck as pure and 
fair as Parian marble. Arch smiles were con- 
stantly hovering around her mouth, and seemed 
to play at hide and seek in the dimples in her 
cheeks, giving an expression so piquant and be- 
witching to her face, that the beholder would 
love the little fairy ere she spoke in her own 
charming, childish way, or laughed her own 
musical, innocent laugh. 

Of course, the child-beauty grew up gs fair as 
the most favored of earth’s daughters ; she hag 
all a woman’s charms, and all a woman’s weak- 
nesses ; vain, capricious, often inconstant, save 
in her love for her adopted sister Constance, 
whom she doted upon with all the warmth of her 
nature, whom she leaned upon as upon a strong 
staff, in whose sympathy she found consolation 
for her fancied girlish woes, of whose advice and 
protection she was always sure. And it really 
seemed as though the doctrine, that directly op- 
posite temperaments afford more continued con- 
geniality, here in the deep loye of these two 
differently organized beings found a wonderful 
proof, for that Constance Owen in soul and bod'y 
was fashioned in a different mould from Edith 
none ever denied. 

Though Lecomingly neat and tidy in her dress 
while a girl, Constance never delighted in the 
gay ribbons and fanciful aprons and bright col- 
ored gowns which used to charm Edith so much. 
She seemed to consider life, too, a more earnest, 
serious business, with graver, deeper purposes 
inlaid, than ever arrested the attention or wor- 
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ried the vain little head of Edith. But then 
Constance was—shall I have the courage to 
write the word which must condemn my heroine 
in the eyes of novel-reading, romantic misses ¢ 
Yes, she was—ugly. At least the world (who 
assumes itself an excellent judge) called her so ; 
for her eyes, though good sound optics, large and 
well-formed, and were capable too of expressing 
much emotion, were gray, and never did poets 
sing in rapture of those “melting orbs,” or de- 
clare in questionable doggerel verses their be- 
witching power, nor did any ever beautifully ex- 
press that 
“* Her eyes, in heaven, bright 

She had besides a fashion of binding up the 
masses of her rich brown hair into a simple knot 
behind, and but seldom was she so coquettish as 
to allow the curls to 


“ Play on her neck, and wanton in the wind.” 


But surely, if her skin was not so fair or her 
features as faultless as her beautiful sister’s, she 
was more than compensated for these deficiencies 
by being possessed of a form which sculptors 
would delight to model. As a child, she was 
always remarkable for her matchless figure, but 
when that form was rounded in womanhood, it 
was perfection. Her attitudes were always full 
of unaffected grace, she was tall, yet not too tall, 
comely and well-developed, yet not fat ; her head 
resting upon her shoulders with an easy pliant 
firmness, her waist occupying its natural place 
visibly and delightfully undeformed, and when 
she meved the symmetrical limbs must betray 
their beauty by the modest grace of action. But 
coquetry, envy, vanity, or any childish passions, 
never had the power to separate the strong-feel- 
ing, reasoning Constance from the vain and giddy 
Edith, nor alienate one from the other ; so when 
Edith was seventeen and Constance twenty-three, 
the former looked up to the latter with all the 
tenderness of a sister, with all confidence in her 
advice,all relianceon her good sense and deep love. 

It was about this time that the kind-hearted 
Mrs. Ormond died of that terrible disease con- 
sumption, and her last charge as we have seen 
at the commencement, was to the strong, faithful 
Constance, to protect, cherish and love the de- 
pendent Edith, and the dying woman’s tones 
still sounded in the ears’ of Constance Owen, 
as she kissed the damp temples of Edith. 

“* Forever!’ Yes, ‘forever,’ dear Edith, will 
I be your good loving sister, forever! for the 
love that’ dying woman—our mother, Edith— 
bore to the orphan—I do solemnly aan 
forever!” 
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And the darkness settled upon the earth, the 
house wherein reposed the dead was silent, as 
dark as was the night without; but deep into 
the watches of that night sat the two figures in 
the chamber of death, and the silence was broken 
by the sobs of the younger as her head lay upon 
the bosom of the elder, who twined the heavy 
curls of Edith around her fingers tightly, pressed 
the head closer to her bosom, but looking out 
into the blackness with her pale tearless face, 
could only murmur: 

“ Forever, yes, forever !”” 

Did you keep your promise, Constance Owen ? 
We shall see. 

Two years had passed since the death of Mrs. 
Ormond. Two years—a short cycle indeed, but 
with how many changes is it fraught to all? How 
many hopes have been consummated, how many 
joys have been dissipated, how muny souls have 
been lost? How much of misery and happiness, 
what fears and trials and bitter sacrifices have 
been experienced by each mortal who reads these 
lines? ‘T'wo years! A short space indeed, yet 
how much suffering or how much light out of 
the darkness ? 

Edith the beautiful, and Constance the brave 
(it is a fancy of mine, dear reader, to call them 
so), have experienced in their lives in that age— 
two years—many of the feelings which we have 
mentioned above. The small property of the 
deceased had been settled up by an honorable 
trustee, and the two sisters were living with Edith 
Ormoni’s guardian at “ Bonnynook,” his coun- 
try-seat, a few miles from the bustlingcity. The 
whole-souled woman Constance had as ever 
been the tender, constant, best of friends to the 
orphaned Edith, and it seemed now as though 
their trust and friendship were so complete and 
perfect, that it would be impossible to stir the 
calm surface of their joys and mutual respect 
and love. But before the two years a trial came 
to the one woman (the greatest of all toa woman), 
where at once the heart, soul, imagination, reason 
and all the feelings of selfishness, pride or pas- 
sion are enlisted and attacked, requiring almost 
ultramundane assistance to resist the assault, 
and follow in the line of duty which reason seems 
to point out. Such atrial overtook Constance, 
and thus it was. 

It is not to be wondered at that with the ex- 
treme beauty of Edith Ormond, and the know- 
ledge of her comfortable little income, there 
should come many suitors to Bonnynook. 
But the gay girl paid little heed to their insipid 
flatteries or tedious compliments ; accepted their 
convenient attentions, and did not suffer her lit- 
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any of them. But at last there came upon the 
scene one who was, by birth, intellect and riches, 
far the superior of all these men. 

“Doctor Paulding, Miss Ormond.” 

The beauty ofe Bonnynook, and the young, 
accomplished, travelled Paulding had met. But 
his prestige had preceded him, and as the intro- 
duction was witnessed by Constance from her 
shielding, curtained alcove, she smiled to see the 
roses come and go so fast in the cheeks of her 
pet, as the doctor’s dark eyes bent upon her, and 
his brilliant conversation made her forget some 
of her envious late companions who even now 
would condescend to join the plain Miss Owen. 
O, Lam out of patience with these shallow fools 
of society, who constantly pass | may say rough- 
shod over the mine filled with gold and all pre- 
cious gems, simply because the surface may be 
rugged, and no soft mosses or gayly-colored 
flowers strewn around the edges. Charles Pauld- 
ing had a noble heart and a mind richly stored 
with all useful knowledge; his was a large 
soul, and his nature was overflowing with gen- 
erosity. Already was .he invested with public 
honors outside of his profession which would 
make many an older man giddy. But his mind 
was too lofty, too engrossed with the great and 
noble thinge of this life, to stoop to the petty 
passions or vanities of small-minded men. And 
now he would seek for a partner to travel through 
life with him—one who could sympathize with 
his lofty spirit, his philanthropic aims, kindle 
afresh his flagging energies, and make him forget, 
in the pure, satisfying joys of home, his disap- 
pointments in the beating heart of the great 
world. 

He was fascinated by Edith’s beauty, and his 
high poetical nature seemed to receive an added 
refinement as he gazed upon her fresh, lovely 
form, heard her merry laughter, or listened to 
her naive conversation ; and his imagination at 
once invested her with all those rare qualifica- 
tions of mind which we but seldom find enshrined 
in a beautiful body. He became a constant 
visitor at Bonnynook, and one evening, a few 
months after his introduction to Edith, the fair 
girl sought her dear sister and faithful friend,. 
and in a trembling, happy voice, said : 

“ Dear Constance, I am so happy now.” 

The round fair arms of Constance were folded 
tenderly around the beautiful fragile girl ; she did 
not need to ask Edith “ why?” the beating little 
heart was folded tightly to that most fuithful of 
bosoms, and in the trembling twilight with its 
soothing, sacred stillness, Edith whispered, while 
tears of joy were dimming the brightness of her 


tle heart to beat any faster at the approach of | glorious eyes: 
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“ He loves me! ©, Constance, he loves me!” 
And her voice was as low and sweet and full 
of thrilling tenderness, as the sound of trembling 
music comes to us mellowed over the still 
waters. 

And thus was her confession made, of his 
confession. But for all this mutual love and 
happiness still must interfere the ogre change; 
for alas! there is no constancy in earthly things, 
no life scarcely without the heavy load of mis- 
fortune, no soul but must bear the burden of 
suffering and its allotment of pain! 

“ But while the glitter charms our eyes, 
Its wings are folded, and the meteor 7? 

Soon after the engagement of Dr. Paulding to 
Edith Ormond, the latter was suddenly called 
away to the city to visit an aged relative of her 
guardian, and as the old lady was quite ill she 
was detained for several weeks. Dr. Pauldi 
was an almost daily visitor even then at Bonny 
nook, being upon the most intimate terms with 
Edith’s guardian, and it was at this time that an 
easy acquaintanceship began between himself 
and Constance Owen. 

The doctor engrossed with his fiancé, had but 
small opportunity previously to cultivate the 
retiring Constance, who seemed to prefer, if I 
may 80 express it, the shady side of society, 
scarcely ever coming out into the strong light and 
glitter and vain display ; and it was only during , 
this absence of Edith, that the two had met 
upon a familiar, easy footing, and I will add a 
dangerous footing—for no woman of fine powers, 
capable of appreciating talent, eloquence, real 
goodness of heart, and the lofty spirit of a man 
seeking to rise fur above his fellows by force of 
intellect and genius, can view uninterested his 
noble aims and the unusual indigenous goodness 
of his nature, any more than such a man ‘can 
behold a woman possessed of large intellect, a 
heart susceptible to all the finer emotions, a 
mind full of rare poetical thoughts, rich even 
though undeveloped, with an earnest, clear view 

‘of life and its sacred requirements, and united 
with all these, a strong, brave will, which added 
to well balanced reasoning powers, would suffice 
to make her pursue and defend the right, even 
though it ended in her own wretchedness. No, 
such a man as we have described could not 
associate with such a woman without there arising 
and growing a subtle sympathy, perhaps not 
expressed in words, but thrilling in their souls. 
And Dr. Paulding was such a man, and Con- 
stance Owen was such a woman, and the man 
became aware of it. The woman’s experience 
was not so ripe. God help them both. 
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tien her heart as she might have done. She ex- 
perienced a strange pleasure in these visits of the 
doctor, a fluttering excitement which was deli- 
cious ; the emotions were new to her, she never 
thought of the cause; she had never, strangely 
enough, any girlish flirtations by which she 
could presage the birth of love now, hers had 
been a secluded, quiet life ; she only felt in Charles 
Paulding’s presence a new life, higher impulses, 
and strange peace, and looked for his arrival each 
time with an increased pleasure. How happy 
she would be with him as Edith’s husband! 
Did a pang smite her heart, or a shadow flit over 
her face when she thought that? Perhaps! 
Then was the time she should have shook off the 
pleasant dream—and commenced to undeceive 
herself—perhaps she was confident of her own 
strength. Poor mortal! she soon learned how 
weak she was (and indeed we all are) when love 
attacks. 

It was a quiet evening in July, Dr. Paulding 
had taken tea at Bonnynook, and Constance had 
strolled down the little walk with him towards 
the gate—he was about leaving now at sunset to 
drive up the country to see a patient. His horse 
was already biting the rough old “ hitching post ”’ 
in front, and throwing up the clouds of dust 
with his fore feet, in his impatience to be moving. 
But his owner did not seem to walk any faster 
for these restive signs, but strolled as quietly by 
the side of Constance as though no longing 
patient or restive horse awaited him. The doc- 
tor was idly plucking some heliotropes on his 
passage down the walk, and mingling with 
them some variously colored flowers, asters, box 
and verbenas; when he arrived at the end of 
the walk he took the little bouquet and placed 
it in her hands. 

“Read the emblems,” he said softly. “You 
who are a priestess in Flora’s beautiful temple.” 

She quickly looked over the flowers, and when 
she saw amongst them “ Beauty in Retirement,” 
“ Constancy ” and “Iam not a Summer Friend,” 
she colored, and then laughing lightly answered : 

“ You flatter with your flowers, Sir Gallant.” 

“ Indeed I do not,” he replied, tenderly glanc- 
ing into her great gray eyes, which certainly now 
were brown or black or some other color, but 
they were very soft. 

“My best friends will tell you, doctor, that 
Constance Owen is ugly. You see I have the 
courage to confess it. Come, do not let a wo- 
man beat you in that manly trait, but pray keep 
all your little nothings for-Edith’s ear.” 

And there was much earnest reproof mixed 
with her light badinage. 


And the strong brave woman did not ques- 


“I say you are beautiful, Constance Owen, I 
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feel it. A soul ofsuch purity and grace as yours, 
would make a hideous face handsome,’’ he said, 
impetuously, and his utterance was rapid, his 
eyes flashed, and the rich color mounted to his 
forehead as he spoke what it seemed he could 
not repress. 

But Constance—her face was a study—the 
color rising then receding, leaving it pale as 
marble, then quickly dyeing her cheeks again 
with a deep crimson, sho, usually so strong and 
self-possessed, trembled, the hand which held the 
flowers dropped to her side, and the fingers 
opened slowly and each flower fluttered to the 


“TI mean it, Constance Owen,” continued 
Paulding, as though he would dare all now to 
speak. ‘“ I mean it—you are more beautiful to me 
than Edith—” 

That name broke the spell—that one word 
restored Constance to her reason. Now her eyes 
flashed scorn as she turned upon him. 

“You insult me now, Dr. Paulding.” And 
she strode from him haughtily, leaving him 
trembling and pale at the gate-post. Her walk 
was calm and even to the house, but when she 
reached its grateful cover she flew to her room, 
and as she threw herself upon the lounge in an 
agony of tears, she heard the rattle of the wheels, 
the quick dash of the horse. He was gone. 

Now for the bitter—sweet knowledge which 
his words conveyed—now for the awakening 
from the pleasant trance—now for a rapid, fear- 
ful questioning of her own heart—now for the 
dawning of the truth. She loved him—O, how 
madly, passionately, tenderly—how deeply, truly, 
only. As but such a woman as Constance Owen 

_ could love, prompted by her heart and guided by 
her reason, she loved him, and she was giving 
herself up to this delicious, dangerous sweetness, 
almost before she felt that sho must crush it out. 
She thought of him, noble, passionate, loving, 
(and loving her), she thought of his late con- 
siderate tenderness that she had never properly 
construed before, the light of genius in his eyes, 
the gush of music in hi$ voice, and how she was 
so sure that he could never now be happy (if he 
really did love her), with such negative qualities 
as Edith possessed. There was no vanity in this 
thought, only a perfect, clear realization of the 
new positions. And while in the midst of such 
thoughts which she dragged from their sanctuary 
in this bitter search, she all at once comprehend- 
ed how hopeless was this passion on both sides. 
She recollected her promise to the dying woman, 
and should she now basely appropriate the heart 
which Edith believed to be all herown? No, 
she would die first ! 


And the gray eyes, though humid, were now 
radiant with the holiest light that shines from 
love and bravery; and her heart, laden with her 
late precious though bitter thoughts and tender 
sympathies, beat with resolution in every throb, 
to be faithful and true to that dying mother even 
by the sacrifice of her own happiness, Faugh! 
her happiness—was she not strong and brave 
enough to conquer this love ? 

She went'to the window in the calm twilight, 
and stood almost hidden by the creeping vines 
which shaded the framework, looking down upon 
the walk where the flowers she had dropped laid, 
and she looked (with her dark face lighting up 
with her emotions) as though she belonged to 
some passionate poem which we remember to 
have read long ago. And the man who had 
gone had called up wild dreams to the woman 
which an hour ago she believed were not born. 
And she raised herself from lightly leaning on 
the window as thought chased thought, and stood 
erect, motionless, gazing ont upon the calm land- 
seape, while a sort of cold splendor seemed to 
settle over her face, and the pain which swept 
over her features“as she could see the flowers 
like her hopes scattering in the wind and disap- 
pearing in the darkness was sad to behold. Her 
hands were clasped tightly, she would walk gen- 
tly up and down the room, and then stop look- 
ing out upon the young moon which was rising, 


“its tender, tranquil light streaming through the 


trees into her chamber. 

She laid her face in that moonlight upon the 
window-sill and covered it with her hands. The 
soft winds rustled the trees as if they soothingly 
whispered to her. She heard them in her heart. 
Then came the passionate, profuse weeping— 
the spring freshet of a woman’s soul. And she 
arose up painfully calm. The struggle was over. 
Duty, honor and reason had triumphed. 

Who can ever know the quick, dreadful agony 
of that battle? Doctor Paulding came to Bonny- 
nook as frequently as usual, but Constance scarce- 
ly ever saw him now, for with a woman’s ready 
tact she framed ingenious excuses for her ab- 
sence, and she wrote to Edith to come home as 
soon as possible; each day she found that her 
resolutions involved many, many unpleasant du- 
ties and conflicts. It was nearly three weeks 
since the scene in the garden, and she felt that 
were she not soon relieved by the arrival of 
Edith, she might in very weakness disclose to 
Paulding how dear he was to her. But she was 
destined to have another worse trial before the 
return of Dr. Paulding’s betrothed. 

It was at the close of a warm day in August, 
and she had stolen to a charming little summer- 
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house amongst the trees with a book, expecting 

to enjoy the ushering in of evening while she read 

‘and thought; her fancies taking their soft col- 
oring from the tranquil, soothing seene. The 
birds twittered merrily around, a faint breeze 
fanned her cheeks, and ag it grew nearer dusk 
and the last sunset beams were gilding the shrub- 
bery, she gave herself up entirely to the charming 
solitude, and sat listlessly enjoying the harmony 
of the beautiful hour and scene. And she really 
made a very pretty picture there, her delicate 
lawn falling back from her exquisite throat, her 
arms in all their roundness and whiteness disclos- 
ed, as the wide sleeves fell back from the shoul- 
ders. Her very negligence was grace as she 
toyed idly with the silken strings of her straw 
hat which lay upon her lap, and unconsciously 
put up her taper fingers to her shell-like ears 
delicate and petite, to push back a few stray curl- 
ing rings which would escape from their bondage 
of straight-brushed hair. 

While she sat thus‘n the growing darkness, 
she felt with instinctive knowledge (which we all 
at times experience), that she was not alone, 
that another being shared her solitude, yet so 
dim was this impression that she did not look 
around or even stir, but a soft voice spoke close 
to her, ‘‘ Constance !” 

She felt her heart flutter, and beat loudly in 
its prison, the blood rushed to her brain as thongh 
she would suffocate. She knew it was Paulding 
when he mentioned her name even before he 
appeared. She arose hastily, her face very pale. 

“ Constance !”” 

He had never called her so before, and the 
name seemed very sweet when he spoke it. 

“Dr. Paulding.’ 

“Constance, I have come to you here, that I 
may say what I must, for the first and last time.” 

“ Say nothing Dr, Paulding,” she interrupted, 


quickly, “that you will be ashamed of when’ 


you marry Edith.” 

And she was almost surprised at the calm- 
ness of her own voice,,while her heart was so 
wildly beating and her temples. were so painfully 
throbbing. 

“Ts it right that I should marry Edith,” he 
replied, “when I love another woman better ? 

- When I realize that she has the capacity to min- 
ister to my soul’s great wants? I was blind, 
Constance, I was fascinated by her beauty. But 


O, I never knew what it was to love, and appre- 
ciate its high refinements until 1 knew you— 
“Stop, Dr. Paulding, I cannot hear this.” 
But even as she spoke she, felt how weak she 
was} with those that voice 
addressing 


“No, no! you must hear me, dear Con- 
stance,” and he seized her hand in his and pas- 
sionately continued. “Consider what is at 
stake—do not discard me from any false sense of 
daty. Itis far better that Edith should learn 
the truth now, than that two lives should be 
forever wasted. No, dearest Constance, I can 
read in your softening eyes some hope—” 

It was the last struggle—should the brave 
heart be false to her honor and reason, or yield 
to love? She almost gasped out the words be- 
tween her sobs, as she tore her hand from his 


grasp : 

“Charles Paulding—Z—do—not—love you.” 
And she fied from the spot to the house, leaving 
Paulding bewildered and miscrable amongst the 
shadows. She had conquered her own weakness. 
She was stronger than the man, because selfish- 
ness was no element in her nature. 

Dr. Paulding and Edith Ormond were married 
at Bonnynook in the winter, and Constance Owen 
was her bridesmaid. Can dt be imagined what 
she suffered ? Then, notwithstanding the bride’s 
entreaties that she should still share their home, 
she left the newly married pair, and made her 
home in a distant country with the wife of the 
rector of the village church, who had been one 
of her mother’s friends. 

In her new sphere, she commenced a new life, 
and her feelings had been so chastened by her 
late trials, her heart so purified by its own afflic- 
tions, that she soon learned to find comfort in 
“The Word of Life.” The influences around 
her were calculated to develop all her religious 
feelings, her doubts were resolved, ber inclina- 
tions for good much strengthened. But she 
could not forget even in her active charities, her 
untiring exertions to strengthen the weak or 
assist the poor, the love which was only born to 
die, the sweet experience turned to bitterness, 
before half its honey was extracted. But no 
more repinings, no more turning Rack, no more 
weakness. 

She had not lived at the rector’s over six 
months, when an offer of marriage was made her 
by a substantial farmer, a kind, good young 
man, who would be calculated to make any wo- 
man happy, who looked for nothing higher in a 
marriage than a comfortable home, who could 
forgive a lack of brains for a plethoric purse. 
But Constance Owen refused him firmly and 
kindly, and the poor fellow felt when he left her 
how superior she was to him, and wondered at 
his own effrontery in asking her. She told him 
she should never marry. And her smile was so 
kind and even’ and firm, that he knew it was no 
use to try and alter those words, 80 he consoled 


hirhself a year afterwards by taking to his home 
and heart a good-natured, large-patterned young 
woman, whose butter was the pride of the coun- 
try, and whose cheeses took “the premium.” 
Constance had invariably refused to go to 
Bonnynook to see her sister since her marriage, 
feeling that she could not live the continual lie 
which would be embraced in being in his pres- 
ence, and hearing his voice continually with out- 
ward indifference. But at last a letter reached 
her which conquered all her scruples. It was 
from Edith, who spoke of her recent illness, of a 
disease which had been developed, which the 
doctor thought might be consumption, the fatal 
disease of which her mother died. It beseeched 
her as she loved her to come to Bonnynook ; it 
spoke of her husband’s absence on important 
business, and concluded by begging her to come. 

In another day after that letter was received, 
Constance was at Bonnynook and her beloved 
Edith in her arms. Dr. Paulding was absent 
from home, but his wife had written to him that 
she expected the “best nurse, her dearest sister 
Constance.” When they were first alone there 
followed all those confidences which are so dear 
to friends, but it was not long before Constance 
saw that there was a want of congeniality dis- 
covered in her husband by Edith; that he was 
most considerate, tender and devoted, she did not 
deny, but still there was a method and an evident 
desire to do more and more, lest he was not kind 
and good enough. All this the wife communi- 
cated by her words, although not suspecting her- 
self that she was betraying the secret. And 
Edith was evidently failing, though still surpass- 
ingly beautiful, but her face was thinner, more 
angular, her complexion like wax, while the two 
burning spots were upon her cheeks—the hectic 
flush which gives indication of the fatal blooming 
of that fell disease consumption. 

In disposition she had become more petulant 
and complaining, and Constance could only 
imagine how the spirit of Paulding must chafe, 
after surrounding her with every care to find her 
still dissatisfied and more exacting, but since the 
advent of Constance, she had been happier and 
better in every way. At last Edith informed 
her that “the doctor” would be home on the 
morrow. There was no flush of expectation in her 
face, no beaming smile at the thought of their 
meeting ; only Constance trembled if the wife 


was calm. 
The morning passed without the arrival of 


Edith’s husband, the afternoon was growing late. 
The wife was fretful and peevish, not for fear of 
any accident to her husband, but that “ Charles 
knew it excited her so much to be disappointed.” 
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Constance was standing in a deep bay win- 
dow at the side of the house, and looking vacant- 
ly down the N—— road, she saw in the distance 
a horse dashing furiously towards the house ; it 
looked like a runaway, the clouds of dust flew 
from the horse’s heels as he plunged forward on 
his mad cureer, sometimes the thick masses 
almost concealing the body of the vehicle from 
view. It came nearer. Heavens! it was the 
doctor’s carriage—his two-wheeled buggy, in 
which he always made long journeys. And now 
his pale face was seen leaning over the dasher, 
as he tried to grasp a rein which had fallen, the 
horse still making ahead desperately; he made 
a short turn for the road which led by the cot- 
tage into the stables, the shafts were run against 
a heavy post which stood at the end of the road, 
and were snapped in two, violently throwing the 
body of the buggy upon the horse’s heels, and its 
inmate out violently upon the ground, upon a 
heap of broken glass and stones, while the furi- 
ous, frightened animal was demolishing the 
vehicle in his mad efforts to escape from it. 

But Constance Owen had witnessed the whole 
accident, and saw the frightful peril of Paulding ; 
for in another instant, perhaps, the wheel would 
come off the buggy, and the animal would dash 
towards the stables, over the stunned body of his 
master, who lay bleeding profusely from the 
head, and insensible, directly in his path. She 
threw open the casement, and regardless of all 
peril flew to the doctor, raised up his body from 
under the very hoofs of the excited horse, and 
carried, rather than dragged him into the house. 
She never felt how much she loved him till then, 
when he laid there bleeding and pale in her arms, 
his form as heavy as if in death. She paid no 
attention to the fainting wife, other than to or- 
der the servants to apply water to her temples 
and wrists, but gave her orders quickly to the 
men to ride for a doctor, and bring her assistance 
for Paulding. And when that assistance was 
brought, and the doctor at last opened his eyes, 
they rested upon Constance, and with a feeble 
sigh he closed them again, but a smile lingered 
around his mouth, despite his pain. 

The shock of that evening, Edith Paulding 
never recovered from, and from that hour she 
faded rapidly; the insidious disease made fast 
progress, and before her husband’s wounds were 
quite healed, she died, with her last breath 
blessing her husband, almost her last words ad- 
dressed to her dear nurse Constance. Was not 
your promise to the dead fulfilled, Constance 
Owen? Were not your vows and their fulfil- 
ment recorded in the angel’s book? Yes, she 
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Edith ; and when the grave closed over her re- 
mains, she quickly left the scene of so many 
heart-trials, and once more sought the revered 
solitude where she had first found spiritual com- 
fort ; and was received once more by’the rector 
and his wife with joy, for they loved her, these 
good people, as if she was their own child. 

She heard now once in awhile from Bonny- 
nook, of Dr. Paulding’s grief for his wife, of his 
leaving for foreign parts, some said, never to 
return ; then with a sigh which she scarcely un- 
derstood herself, she would go about her regular 
duties more thoughtfully, more sadly. 

But her face was placid and serene. She was 
looked upon, and talked about as an “old maid,” 
though she was but twenty-eight. The young 
men about the country would take delight in 
talking to her, and being in her company, but 
they never committed the folly of making love 
to her; there was something very genial and 
kind in her bright smile, but still very, very 
cold. And then she was such a comfort and a 
friend to those who needed either; and the air of 
subdued happiness which was the habitual ex- 
pression upon her face, was scarcely ever changed 
now. Reader, have you ever met with a Con- 
stance Owen? A woman whose face is not 
handsome, but with such a reigning expression 
of peace, whom you suppose is very happy, but 
who bewilders you sometimes in trying to read 
the meaning of a strange smile; whom you guess 
might have had some great heart-grief and strug- 
gle sometime, but of course, very long ago, but 
whom you feel is brave enough to conquer such 
atzouble? Who certainly seems very happy, 
yes, in her quiet way, happy ; but yet, and yet— 
you get out of your depth now, amongst the 
deep waters, and will seek the shore. Yes, you 
have met perhaps with a Constance Owen, but 
you never knew the truth. She is a mystery 
almost to herself, for she feels so much and has 
lived so very long, even if she is but an “old 
maid” of twenty-eight. But while thus digress- 
ing, you want the sequel to this strange, but by 
no means unusual heart-struggle. 

About two years after the death of Edith Or- 
mond, Constance Owen received a letter address- 
ed to her in a handwriting, with which she was 
not familiar, her hand shook a little too as she 
scanned it, and tried to guess who it was from; 
and although she opened all her other letters 
which had just arrived from the post-office before 
the good rector and his wife, she thought she 
would retire to her room before she read this 
one; and she left the apartment, the good old 

man’s eyes curiously following her. She trem- 
blingly broke the seal, and read the first letter 
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she had ever received from Dr. Paulding. + It 
was a frank, outspoken letter, and repeated to 
her in manly terms what he had avowed to her 
before his marriage. That he had travelled over 
half the earth since he last saw her, and came 
back to make this avowal to her with as much 
truth, as much earnestness as ever; that he could 
not believe that she could be insensible to this 
devotion, and he felt that the woman who had 
imperilled her life to save his, could not view 
him as coldly as a mere friend; and that he 
should soon come to N——, to learn if she 
would repeat the same cruel words which she 
addressed to him at Bonnynook ; and that if she 
did, he should forsake the busy walks of life, 
that his pursuits in science, his successes in pub- 
lic life would no longer be dear to him, and he 
would try to forget the sweetest dream of his 
manhood. But he implored her once more to 
become his wife, and with her noble sympathies 
to keep alive all that was good in his nature. 

The clouds had lifted, and in another month, 
Dr. Paulding led Constance Owen to the altar. 
And though the bride was not so young as many 
giddy misses, who have accomplished in their 
wedding their sole aim in life, she loved her 
husband with the enthusiasm of a girl, with a 
love which was strengthened by time and puri- 
fied by suffering. And loudly, merrily rang the 
bells of the old vine-covered parsonage of N—— 
when they were wedded. And let our readers 
be certain that the marriage was happier for the 
woman, that she had not followed the prompt- 
ings of her own selfish inclinations, against the 
strong voice of reason and duty, for when she 
took upon herself the sacred name of “ wife” at 
last, she felt certain that the blessing of the dying 
mother rested upon her, for the fulfilment of her 
vows to her beloved child. 

And not all fiction is this “ fayre love storye,” 
for at this moment the popular governor of a 
certain southern State points to his noble wife, 
and calls her tenderly “ Constance.” 


TIME TO COUNT A BILLION. 


This is a million times a million, which no one 
is able to count, however easy it may be to write 
it. You can count 160 or 170 a minute ; let us 
even suppose that you fo so far as 200 in a min- 
ute, then an hour will produce 12,000; a day 
288,000, and a year, or 365 days (for every four 

ears you may rest a day from counting, during 
oe year), 105,120,000. Supposing that Adam 
at the beginning of his existence had begun to 
count, and continued to do so, and was counting 
still, he would not even now, according to the 
usually supposed age of our globe, have counted 
nearly enough, For, to count a billion, he would 
require 9512 years, 34 days, 5 hours, and 20 min- 
utes, according to the above rule.—Family Tutor. 


The Florist. 


From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes, 

In pride of youth, and felt through Nature’s depth. 
He comes attended by the sultry hours, 

And ever-fanning breezes, on his way ; 

While, from his ardent look, the turning Spring 


Averts her blushing face, and earth and 
All smiling, to his hot dominion leaves.—Tuomson. 
Geraniums. 

There are few plants more easily grown, or that better 
repay the care of the cultivator, than geraniums. All the 
half-shrubby kinds require a light rich soil, composed of 
well decayed manure, leaf-mould, sand, and a little loam, 
kept moderately moist. A cool greenhouse, where the 
sashes can be frequently thrown off, and a balcony or 
window, not too much exposed to the sun, are the best 
adapted for them; and in such situations they may be 
kept the whole year, only requiring, when in full flower, 
to be slightly shaded from the sun, to prolong the blos- 
soming season. Immediately after the plants have done 
blooming, they should be cut down nearly to the soil, or 
they will present a blanched, ‘unhealthy appearance, and 
flower with less vigor and beauty the next season. By 
thus cutting, abundance of fine young shoots will be pro- 
duced, which should be thinned out, and those taken out 
used as cuttings. In this manner good bushy plants are 
insured. 


Best Soil for Flower-Plants. 

Azaleas, epacris, heaths, correas, eutaxias, diosmas, 
chorizemas, and all other plants of similar character, with 
very fine ligneous roots, and hard, firm, but slight stems, 
require a soil of peat altogether while small, but with an 
addition of a fifth or sixth part of loam and a little sand 
when they get to be good-sized plants, and a very good 
drainage at the bottom of the pots, of broken potsherds, 
from one to two inches in depth, according to the size of 
the pot. It is seldom judicious to break the old ball of 
roots, if they are healthy, but just rub off the top edge of 
the ball, that it may unite readily with the new compost. 
Leaf-mould and perfectly decayed rotten wood are the 
best substitutes for peat. 


Wire Frames. 

Wire frames for training plants upon are very desirable, 
being less eumbrous and more durable than wooden ones. 
These most people paint green, as the color most resem- 
bling nature ; others again paint them white. To both of 
these colors we object—to green, because it never is of 
precisely the same shade as the leaves of the plant trained ; 
and to white, because it is glaring. The most artistical 
color or colors is stone or wood. 


Satyrium. 

Terrestrial, orchidaceous plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope. The leaves are very curious from the flat manner 
in which they spread themselves on the surface of the 
pot; and the flowers, which are generally yellow, are very 
handsome. They should be grown in very sandy loam 
or peat, and they are generally kept in a greenhouse. 
They are very apt to damp off if over-watered. 


Schizandra. 
Aclimbing or trailing half-hardy shrub, with scarlet 
flowers, very pretty and showy when in full bloom; they 
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Rose-Cuttings for Propagation. 

The proper time to take rose-cuttings from the mother 
plant is when the sap is in full motion, in order that, in 
returning by the bark, it may form a callus, from whence 
the roots proceed. As this callus, or ring of spongy mat- 
ter, is generally best formed in ripened wood, the cutting 
should be selected from such wood only as has ripened, 
and which always has the greatest tendency to make 
roots. This is the true principle for the choice of cuttings. 
They should be from two to four inches in length, having 
at least three eyes at the lower end, which should be cut 
smooth at the bottom, directly under an eye. Insert the 
cutting in a good bank sand or loam, finely sifted, from 
one to two inches deep, pressing the sand or loam gently 
around the same with the hand. Place in a shady situa- 
tion, and give gentle sprinklings of water, protecting 
them from heavy winds. In three or four weeks they will 
have rooted, when they may be removed to pots, again 
shaded and watered gently till they have taken fresh root, 
when they may be re-potted or planted out. 


Adaptation of Soil to Flowers and Trees. 

The best indication by which to judge of the kind of 
soil or compost suitable for any particular tree or plant, 
in the absence of all knowledge of that in which it is 
found to grow in its original location, is that afforded by 
an inspection of the root of the plant, and the nature of 
its stem and leaves. And even when the soil of its native 
habitat is known, these afford valuable data by which to 
assist the judgment; for it does not always follow that 
the various kinds of plants flourish best in the soil in 
which they are originally found. Evergreen plants, with 
very fine hairlike roots of a hard, close texture, and which 
have very thin bark or external coat (such, for instance, 
as heaths), are the species which do best in decayed vege- 
table matter. Evergreens that have fleshy leaves, and 
whose roots are moderately thick and comparatively soft 
in texture, flourish in a rich sandy loam, with but little 
manure of a stimulating nature. Of this class are camel- 
lias, laurastimus and most broad-leaved evergreens. 


Ornamental Shrubs. 

Shrubs, deciduous and evergreen. are perhaps the most | 
useful and attractive objects that can be employed to add — 
to the beauty of the garden. Such is the variety also 
now to be had, that by a judicious selection a succession 
of choice flowering shrubs may be secured at a very 
trifling expense; and when these yield to the inclemency 
of the season, many graceful and attractive evergreens 
may compensate for their temporary decline. What is 
there, for instance, richer or more refreshing than the 
lilac, syringa or hawthorn? A new claimant for atten- 
tion has made its appearance within the last few years. 


. It is generally known as the golden-bell. It forms a very 


attractive and showy object, its strong shoots being 
clothed with its golden yellow flowers before the foliage 
begins to expand fully; it will doubtless become in time 
as common as the lilac. The spina prunifolia, or double 
plum leaved spirea, is very beautiful, and desirable for its 
profusion of brilliant white blossoms. 


Topiary. 

The art of cutting yews and other trees into curious 
shapes, by putting wire frame-works over them, and then 
clipping the trees in the desired form. This art was prac- 
tised to such an extent in ancient Rome, that the word . 


require rich light soil. 


topiarist was used as synonymous with that for gardener. 
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Curions Matters. 


A Locomotive Freak. 

A locomotive recently ran away on the West Cornwall 
line, in England. The throttle-valve having been inad- 
vertently left open, and a fire kindled in the furnace, the 
attendant went away for a few moments; on his return it 
had left town, and only ran out of breath at a station 
some sixteen miles distant, having rushed down some 
steep inclines, and over sharp curves, at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. It tore up and smashed through a large 
number of gates, but with this exception did no damage 
whatever, and was quietly led back to its stall, without 
having been made permanently vicious by its tricks, in 
which particular it manifested another decided improve- 
ment of steam over horse. 


“There were Giants in those Days.” 

The theory that humanity of the antediluvian period 
existed in forms which would now be considered colossal, 
has found many adherents among scientific men. A fos- 
sil skeleton of enormeus size, recently discovered near 
Abbeville, France, was regarded as a proof of this theory. 
A Dr. Fullratt, of Berlin, has more recently found other 
remains of some antediluvian giant in the village of 
Guiten, near the junction of the Rhine and Dussal. The 
discovery has created quite a flutter among the wise men 
of Germany, and a commission has been formed for dig- 
ging in divers places of the same geological formation as 
that wherein the giant skeleton was found. 


A “Higley Copper.” 

One of the “‘ Higley coppers ” of 1737, struck by Higley, 
of Granby (a blacksmith), out of copper from the old 
Simsbury mine (Newgate prison), one hundred and 
twenty-three years ago, has been sold in Hartford for #50. 
These coppers were the first coins ever struck in North 
America, and are now rare—only three of them, it is said, 
being in existence. The coin is of pure copper, and the 
die is very good and clear. On the obverse face appears. 
the inscription, “‘ Connecticut, 1737,” in a circle around 
the representation of three blacksmith’s hammers, or 
sledge-hammers ; the reverse bears the words, ‘‘ The value 
of three pence.” 


Ancient Epitaph. 

Upon a tombstone in Cranston, Rhode Island, is the 
following epitaph : 

* Here lies the body of Ji Williams, son of Roger 
Williams (who was the first white man that came to 
Providence). Attat. 81. 


“In King Philip’s war he courageo went through. 

And the native Indians he bravel. 

And now he’s gone down into the grave, and he will be 
no more. 

Until it please Almighty God his body to restore 

Into some proper shape, as he thinks fit. to be 

Perhaps like a grain of wheat, as Paul set forth, you see.” 


Utilizing Sawdust. 

The ingenuity of Parisian cabinet-makers has found a 
use for common sawdust, which raises the value of that 
commodity far above the worth of solid timber. By a 
new process, combining the hydraulic press with intense 
heat, the wooden particles are made to form themselves 
into a solid mass, capable of being moulded into any 
shape, and presenting a brilliant surface, with a durability 
and beauty of appearance not to be found in ebony, rose- 
wood or mahogany. 


A curious Fish. 

The Utica (N. Y.) Herald has been shown a most curi- 
ous specimen of the finny tribe, caught in the Mohawk 
River, recently, by some boys who were fishinz with 
“hook and line.” Its tail resembles that of an eel, its 
head that of the bull-head, while on the under side it 
bears a similarity to the lizard. It is furnished with four 
legs, upon which it walks about like a young crocodile. 
Around its neck is a kind of purple fringe, through which 
it apparently breathes. 
Singular Premonition. 

Mrs. Fenwick and four children left Melbourne for Eng- 
land in the Royal Charter, and all were lost. Mr. Fen- 
wick, the husband and father, remained in Melbourne, 
and about five days before the wreck wrote to a friend in 
Hobart Town, saying he had seen his wife and children, 
in a dream, battling with the waves and calling to him 
for help. The dream so preyed on his mind, that he com- 
mitted suicide by cutting his throat, and that on the very 
night of the wreck. 


Singular Case. 

A person in Halifax, N. 8., was so cautious about fire 
in his workshop, that he went over his premises the other 
night, according to his usual custom, for the purpose of 
inspecting and seeing that all was safe, when he stumbled 
over a wheelbarrow, and the fluid lamp which he held in 
his hand was broken, and the fluid spilled over some 
shavings, which speedily ignited from coming in contact 
with the blaze. In a few minutes more the whole build- 
ing was in flames, and rapidly destroyed. 


An Arithmetical Puzzle. 

How are the numbers forty-five te be divided into four 
such parts, that if, to the first part you add two, from the 
second part you subtract two, the third part you multi- 
ply by two, and the fourth part you divide by two, so 
that the sum of the addition, the remainder of the sub- 
traction, the product of the multiplication, and the quo- 
tient of the division, shall be equal? 


The Word Book. 

Long, long before these wondrous days of ours, when a 
bundle of rags, introduced at one end of a machine, is- 
sues from the other in the shape of snow- white paper, our 
Teutonic fathers were content to write their letters, cal- 
endars and accounts upon wood. Being close-grained, 
and besides plentifal in the north, the boc, or beech, was 
the tree generally employed for this purpose, and hence 
came our word book. 


A precious Relic. 

At an auction in Lyons, a book-collector lately bought 
a prayer-book containing a letter written by Queen Marie 
Antoinette at the time of her imprisonment in the Temple. 
In it she begs the Convention, for the second time, to let 
her have a mattress for the bedstead she slept on. How 
forcibly this enables us to realize her fall from luxury and 


splendor! 


A convenient Steamboat. 

We see it stated that some of the propellers used in 
carrying coal to London are so built that the stern part 
(with boilers, engines and propeller,) disconnects and fits 
to another vessel; so that they arrive with a full cargo, 
change to an empty hull, and leave port again in an hour. 


The Housewife. 


To wash Lace or Blonde. 

Valuable lace, or French blonde, may be washed with 
care, to look as well as new. Thread lace should be care- 
fully taken off from any article to which it has been 
sewed; but blonde may be left attached to the quilling 
net. The lace must be wound round a smooth roller, or 
a common wine-bottle filled with water, and covered with 
clean linen. This bottle should be placed upright, in a 
strong, cold lather of white soap and water, where it must 
remain ona warm hearth fora day or two, till all the 
dirt is drawn out of the lace, renewing the lather every 
day. When quite clean, it must be partly dried in the 
sun upon the bottle, then taken off, and pinned out care- 
fully upon a pillow, using a separate pin for every point 
or scallop. Let it remain till perfectly dry, when it may 
be unpinned and put away. It must not be starched or 
ironed. 


To stew a Knuckle of Veal. 

Break the bone in two or three places; put to it five 
pints of water, eight shalots, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
some whole black pepper, a little salt and mace; boil it 
together till half the water is consumed, then take out 
the meat, herbs and spice, thicken with two spoonsful of 
flour, and boil it till the flour is sufficiently done; then 
put back the best of the meat, add two glasses of Madeira 
wine, lemon-juice and Cayenne. Two calf’s feet improve 
itmuch. It should be stewed over a slow fire. 

A Fricandeau of Beef. 

Take a nice piece of lean beef; lard it with bacon sea- 
soned with pepper, salt, cloves, mace and allspice; put it 
into a stewpan with a pint of broth. a glass of white wine, 
a bundle of parsley, all sorts of sweet herbs, a clove of 
garlic, a shalot or two, four cloves, pepper and salt; when 
the meat has become tender, cover it close; skim the 
sauce well, and strain it; set it on the fire, and let it boil 
till it is reduced toa glaze; glaze the larded side with 
this, and serve the meat on sorrel sauce. 


To stew an Ox-Tongue. 

Salt a tongue with saltpetre and common salt for a 
week, turning it every day ; boil it tender. enough to peel; 
when done, stew it in a moderately strong gravy; season 
with soy, nushroom catsup, Cayenne, pounded cloves, 
and salt, if necessary. Serve with truffles, morels, or 
mushrooms. In this receipt, the roots must be taken off 
the tongues before salting, but some fat left. 


For chapped Hands and Face. 

Put three to six drops of glycerine into the water before 
washing the hands and face; or if only washing the 
hands, drop one drop into the palm of the hand after 
washing off the soap and dirt, rub all over the hands and 
wrists, and then dry thoroughly. It protects the skin 
from the strongest frost. 

Scotch Collops (Brown.) 

Take a leg of veal, and cut some thin collops; fry them, 
and season with salt and nutmeg; boil some gravy, and 
when they are done pour it into the pan, with eatsup, 
walnut-pickle and port wine, to the taste. 


A good Paste for Tarts. 

One pound and a half of flour, half a pound ef butter, 
half a pound of lard, one tesspoonful of soda, and suffi- 
cient water to form a stiff dough. 
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Hair Wash. 

Tdke a small quantity of rosemary, strip the leaves 
from the stalks, and put them into a jar, with nearly 
half a pint of cold water. Place the jar near the fire, and 
let the contents simmer gently for an hour or two, with- 
out setting or burning. When the water is somewhat re- 
duced, the infusion will be sufficiently strong. Then add 
half a pint of rum, and simmer the whole for a while 
longer. When cold, strain the liquid from the leaves, 
and keep it in a bottle to be ready for use. Apply it to the 
roots of the hair with a small sponge or piece of flannel. 


To clean Carpets. 
Take them up, and let them be well beaten with long, 


Y smooth sticks; then lay them down, and brush on both 


sides with a hand-brush; turn the right side upwards, 
and scour with ox-gall and soap and water, rub with 
linen cloths to soak up as much of the wet as possible; 
then lay them on the grass, or hang them across a line, 
till thoroughly dry. Lay them down in their proper 
place, and brush the way of the nap, or pile, if there be 
any, with a stiffish hair brush. 


Ginger Sponge-Cake. 

One cup of molasses, one cup of butter, two cups of su- 
gar, four eggs, three cups of flour, one cup of milk, soda 
and ginger. 

Another, and very nice.—Two coffee-cups of molasses, 
one cup of butter, half a cup of milk, four cups of flour, 
four eggs, soda and ginger. 


Texas Jumbles. 

One pound anda half of flour, one pound of sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, three eggs; dissolve 
one teaspoonful of soda in one-half cup of milk ; add this, 
also one nutmeg, and roll out the dough, and cut into 
small cakes of any shape, and bake them in a quick oven. 


Molasses Pie. 

Four eggs—beat the whites separate—one teacupful of 
brown sugar, half a nutmeg, two tablespoonsful of but- 
ter; beat them well together; stir in one teacupful and a 
half of molasses, and then add the white of eggs. Bake 
on pastry. 

Crab Soup. 

Fry three onions brown in butter, slice a dozen large 
tomatoes, and cook together; season with red pepper, salt 
and nutmeg to your taste; pick out a dozen crabs, add 
two quarts of water and simmer until thick. 


Corn Bread. 

Six large spoonsful of corn flour, three spoonsful of 
wheat flour (the flour to be wet several hours before using 
with milk), two spoonsful of molasses; add, when ready 
to bake, one egg, salt and a teaspoonful of soda. 


Clove Cake. 

One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, half a pound 
of butter, four eggs, a teaspoonful of saleratus, a cup of 
milk, a teaspoonful of powdered mace, same of cinnamon, 
same of cloves; fruit, if you choose. 


Portugal Cake. 

One pound of flour, half a pound of butter, eight eggs, 
two spoonsful of lemon-juice, one pound of stoned raisins, 
citron or almonds, as you choose, one nutmeg. It is 


good plain. 


‘Corn Muffins. 


One gill of milk, half a pint of soft boiled hominy or 
mush, a spoonful of butter, two eggs, three large spoons- 


ful of corn flour, and salt. Bake in rings. 


= | 
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THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 

We are apt to imagine here in the United 
States that the growth of our towns and cities 
greatly surpasses in rapidity and extent those of 
any part of the Old World. Some facts about 
London seem to contradict this notion. It is 
stated, for instance, in a recent report to the gov- 
ernment, that “in little more than 12 years, 1200 
new streets have been added to London, which is 
at the rate of 100 streets a year.” These 1200 
new streets “ contain 48,000 houses, most of them 
built on a large and commodious scale, and in a 
style of superior comfort.” ‘With all this won- 
derful increase, it is said “that the demand for 
houses, instead of diminishing, continues to, in- 
crease, the number of occupied houses is aug- 
menting; scarcely is a new street in London 
finished, before almost every house in it is occu- 
pied.” One great reason assigned for the rapid 
growth of London, is the extraordinary facility, 
economy and despatch with which people are 
now transported over railroads terminating there. 
Owing to this cause it is estimated that the daily 
influx of individuals is five times greater than it 
was fifteen years ago. London is now about 
forty miles in circumference, and numbers more 
than two millions and a half of inhabitants ! 


+ 


Sounp Decision.—The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania has decided that a telegraph com- 
pany must send the message given to them, and 
allow no conjectural amendments on the part of 
any of their officers. In the language of Judge 
Woodward, they must obey the printer’s golden 
rule, and “ follow copy.” 


ADULTERATING Liquor.—The Legislature of 
Tennessee has passed a very stringent law against 
the adulteration of liquors. Using poisonous in- 
gredients is declared a felony. 


New Enrterprise-—The first number of a 
weekly English paper, the first ever published in 
Havana, made its appearance on the 10th ult. 


A TRAVELLING Prince.—Prince Napoleon, 
at the last accounts, was taking a tour through 
Italy, accompanied by Emile Girardin. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, anp Proprietor. 


CRINOLINE. 


The farthingale of the time of Elizabeth an- 
swers to the hooped petticoat of the days of 
Queen Anne and the crinoline of Queen Vic- 
toria. Against the farthingales the great mas- 
ter, Philip Stubbes, inveighed with thundering 
eloquence. “When they have all their goodly 
robes upon them,” says he, “ women seem to be 
the smallest part of themselves, not natural 
women, but artificial women; not women of 
flesh and blood, but rather puppets, mawmets, 
consisting of rags and clouts compact together !” 
The queen herself condemned the fashion, and 
passed laws to put down such extravagance. 
The wits assailed it—and what was the result? 
The farthingale expanded, and under James I. 
became as remarkable for ugliness as for discom- 
fort. Hooped petticoats came into fashion again 
in the time of Queen Anne; and Addison’s keen 
satire was directed against them. In the Spec- 
tator, No. 272, appears an advertisement, dated 
from the parish vestry, Jan. 9th, 1711-12: “All 
ladies who come to church in the new-fashioned 
hoops are desired to be there before divine ser- 
vice begins, lest they divert the attention of the 
congregation.” Gay took up the subject, and 
handled it very roughly. More polite wits 
averred that these women only kept the men ata 
proper distance ; the caricaturists represented a 
fashionably-attired lady as a donkey carrying 
two panniers; and Hogarth pictured the incon- 
venience of a full-dressed belle entering a sedan 
chair. 


RatTHER opp.—A newspaper published at 
New Rochelle, Westchester county, N. Y., con- 
tains the advertisement of “ Reverend John 
Taylor,” who solicits “ white-washing and wall- 
coloring jobs.” Mr. Taylor is a man of color; 
hence his readiness to apply color. 


Houmsvue.—A correspondent of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator asserts that the only way to make sure of 


a crop of peaches, every year, is by grafting upon 
the wild plum stock. 


Wantep—a Wire.—The editor of the Nan- 
tucket Inquirer wants a wife; but whether for 
himself or somebody else he does not state. 


: 
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COLLECTING DEBTS. 
The Wisconsin Legislature have formally con- 
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DETERMINED REVENGE. 
An eccentric old gentleman, a millionaire, re- 


subject : 


sidered a proposition to abolish all laws for the 
collection of debts. The mover of the bill, Mr. 
Elmore, is a great wag, as is evidenced by the 
following extract from his speech upon that 


The speaker proceeded to review the present 
system of collecting debts. It was all a humbug 
and a cheat, a matter of technicalities and legal 
shuffling. Lawyers gave advice in order to ob- 
tain a fee and encourage litigation. Judges make 


blunders and mistakes. He had had little expe- 
rience in the law, and that was rich. (Laugh- 
ter.) He would give a history of it. The 


room, found himself literally without asou. 
explained to the tollman, who chanced to be a 


cently deceased, in Paris, has left a last evidence 
of oddity in his will. Five or six years ago, the 
old man had occasion to visit a country town, 
built upon the banks of the Saone. Early one 
morning he sallied forth from the inn at which 
he had taken lodgings, for a walk. He attempt- 
ed to cross a bridge, separating the two quarters 
of the town, but was stopped, midway, by a toll- 
keeper, who demanded one sou, for the privilege 
of crossing. The millionaire searched his pock- 
ets, but having inadvertently left his purse in his 
He 


speaker then related how he had purchased a | stubborn, intractable fellow, and would take no 


yoke of oxen about fifteen years ago—paid fifty 
dollars for them—a few days after, the son of 
the man of whom he bought the oxen came to 
him and said the oxen were his. He insisted on 
having pay over again, and commenced a suit 
before a justice. The jury didn’t agree. Finally, 
through the blunders of the Bushwood justice of 
the peace, the case went against him. He ap- 
pealed it to the Circuit Court in Milwaukee. 
There he lost again, and he said to his lawyer: 
“IT will give you ten dollars to quote Pennsyl- 
vania law to Judge Miller and have a new trial 
ordered.” (Great laughter,) He took the ten 
dollars and performed the duty. A new trial 
was then granted, and venue charged to Wal- 
worth county. Judge Irwin was then the judge. 
Any man who wanted to gain a cause in his 
court had either to go hunting with him and let 
the judge claim all the game that was shot, or 
else pat his dog. Well, said the speaker, I 
patted the dog. (Laughter.) I fed that dog 
with crackers. (Renewed laughter.) The case 
was decided in my favor. When I heard the de- 
cision, I thought to myself the dog had followed 
me about long enough; I turned round and gave 
himakick. (Laughter.) The yelp of the dog 
had hardly subsided ere I heard the judge say, 
“«Mr. Clerk, this judgment is set aside, and a 
new trial granted.” (Great laughter.) Mr. 
Speaker, that kick cost me two hundred dollars ! 
(Convulsive laughter.) You have no doubt seen 
a suit in a justice’s court in the country. 
There is time spent by jurors and hangers-on, 
besides other costs, at least fifty dollars, besides 
the ill feelings and dissensions caused by it. It 
is allacheat. The litigants had better set down 
and play a game of old sledge to decide the case. 


Mecnayicat Power.—Two men, working 
a windlass at right angles to each other, can raise 


excuse, The rich man barely escaped arrest for 
an attempt to defraud the proprietor of the bridge, 
and would probably have been subjected to some 
annoyance, had not a passer-by lent him the 
necessary sum. He went away, vowing that the 
tollkeeper should lose his place. Unable to ac- 
complish his purpose in any other manner, the 
vindictive old fellow orders, in his will, that the 
bridge shall be bought and thrown open to the 
public, free of charge. By this means the ob- 
noxious functionary loses his office; but as he 
was, after all, only performing his duty, he will 
not find it difficult to obtain other employment. 


Coot, raTHER.—A gentleman in Cincinnati, 


a day or two since, was sitting in a barber’s shop, 


undergoing some tonsorial operation, when his 
partner in business stepped in and quietly re- 
marked, “ Brown, our place is on fire.” ‘“ Well, 
let it burn, it’s insured.”” “ Yes, I know, but it 
will make a pretty warm fire, and I thought I’d 
just drop in and tell you about it; I didn’t know 
but you’d want to see the old place burn.” 
“Well, wait a minute or two, till my other whis- 
ker’s trimmed, and I’ll go with you.” 


Cuoice or Wives.—The man of mediocre 
education and position is, generally, the most 
particular about the education and accomplish- 
ments of his wife. A man of literary habits 
often seeks little more than sense and affection. 


A coop Reason.—A telegraphic despatch 
was received in Lynn, recently, but was refused 
by the person to whom it was sent, on the ground 
that he didn’t recognize the handwriting as belong- 
ing to the one who was said to have sent it. 


+ 


Prices or Pictures.—At a recent sale of 
pictures abroad, a work of Faed’s brought 
$6500 ; one by Maclise was sold for $4500, and 


70 pounds easier than one man can 30 pounds. 


one of Edwin Landseer’s for $4000. 


= 
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A WORD ABOUT PROVERBS. 

Every language has its proverbs, grave or gay, 
broad or refined, according to the characteristics 
of the people; even dialects that have never 
been hammered out into dictionaries or pruned 
into grammars preserve in set phrases the results 
of reflection and experience, and condense their 
observations into proverbs. The first book that 
was ever written, as far as we know, contain ex- 
amples of them, and the last novel lying uncut 
on our library tables is almost sure to be gar- 
nished with them. A portion of Scripture lore 
is devoted to them altogether.. And they have, 
on the other hand, been instruments of evil, pre- 
senting, in a specious and convincing form, ar- 
guments most opposed to truth and morality. 
Still, to give them their due, we believe that by 
far the larger portion of them contain lessons 
of wisdom and good sense, and that the few 
which have been coined in the cause of folly and 
falsehood are decidedly exceptional. It is curi- 
ous to observe how greatly the proverbs of a na- 
tion are modified and toned by its prevailiag 
characteristics. Thus, great numbers of the 
Spanish proverbs breathe a kind of luxurious 
laziness — such, for instance, as “liespues de 
comer ni un sobrescrito leer” (After eating, don’t 
read even a superscription), a saying which seeks 
to dissuade our curiosity from reading even the 
address of a letter, should it be presented after 
dinner ; and there are more Spanish saws on this 
one subject than on any other; carefully guard- 
ing the rights and privileges of indolence, they 
fence in the sacredness of the siesta with an array 
of time-honored phrases. A recent writer on 
Spain and its inhabitants calculates that for one 
of these familiar sayings which urges to exertion 
and activity, twenty-two may be found pleading 
the cause of laziness and rest. To us the prov- 
erbs of France are much more familiar, and 
surely from these alone a good idea of the lan- 
guage and its speakers might be gleaned ; flashes 
of wit, gleams of humor and gaiety, easiness of 
principle and readiness of speech, characterise a 
large proportion of these. Even in the divisions 
of Great Britain it is not difficult to trace a con- 
nection between the familiar sayings of the 
people and their ordinary standard of morality 
and prevailing tone of thought; a certain hard, 
shrewd worldliness marks Yorkshire and north 
country sayings, and the more objectionable and 
unprincipled proverbs are most in vogue in great 
towns and cities, 


Trvue,.—The grace which makes every other 
grace amiable, is humility, with which true 
bravery is ever coupled. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


: VERY TRUE. 

A French writer says: “In a woman’s life, 
everything leads to a new dress ; everything ends 
with a new dress ; every circumstance is marked 
by a new dress; and the dress is always the 
most important point. A girl is going to be 
married—a dress. For a moment her heart is 
filled with love, thoughts of an entirely new ex- 
istence, and of a long separation from her parents. 
Everything disappears before the all-absorbing 
question of the wedding dress. A relation dies. 
The grief of the ladies is violent ; but it is soon 
checked, for the mourning has to be thought of. 
What are people wearing? What is the most 
fashionable mode of testifying one’s sorrow? It 
is necessary to go to the linen-draper’s, to the 
dress-maker’s, to the milliner’s, and in a little 
while they are so thoroughly occupied, that there 
is quite an end to lamentation, unless, however, 
the dress do not happen to fit, or the bonnet be 
too much or too little off the head. But if the 
dress is made of some new material, if the bon- 
net is becoming, then they experience an invol- 
untary glow; they are triumphant, they are very 
happy.” 


A Famiry Resrorative.—Wistar’s Balsam 
of Wild Cherry is the most thoroughly tested 
and long tried domestic remedy for coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, asthma, and all lung complaints, 
that is known to the American public. Orig- 
inated by a celebrated physician in regular stand- 
ing, and after years of large experience, it is all 
that is claimed for it. The house of Seth W.. 
Fowle & Co., of this city, by whom the Balsam 
is manufactured, is too well known in this com- 
munity to require endorsement, but suffice it to 
say that every bottle of the preparation is put up 
under the immediate supervision of the firm it- 
self. Animmense array of certificates from our 
best citizens has been accumulated by the pro- 
prietors, particularizing its wonderful cures, and 
it is indeed a “ household word” throughout the 
country. 


A Hint.—If you have anything to give your 
minister, give it to him in money, and it will be 
worth to him at least double its value in anything 
else, in three cases out of four. 


San Francisco.—A directory canvass of the 
inhabitants of San Francisco, now nearly fin- 
ished, indicates that the population of the city is 
fully 100,000. 


Sympatay wits Iraty.—Lady Byron sent 
$200 to the Sicilian committee, a few days before 
her death, as her donation to the Garibaldi fund. 
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MINIATURE MACHINERY. 

Much skill and perseverance have been dis- 
played by the ingenious in all ages in the con- 
struction of miniature objects—the purposes to 
be gained being minuteness of proportion with 
delicacy of finish. Veritable watches have been 
set in finger-rings; a dinner-set, with all its ap- 

ces, placed in a hazelnut; and a coach 
and four enclosed in a cherry-stone. Beyond the 
mere training of the hand and eye to the accom- 
plishment of delicate work, there can be nothing 
gained by such exhibitions of ingenuity; and 


were it not for this acquirement, we might safely. 


pronounce all these tiny inventions as the off- 
spring of ingenious trifling. 

Cicero, according to Pliny’s report, saw the 
whole Iliad of Homer written in so fine a charac- 
ter that it could be contained in a nut-shell ; and 
Zilian speaks of one Myrmecides, a Milesian, 
and of Callicrates, a Lacedemonian, the first of 
whom made an ivory chariot, so small and so 
delicately framed that a fly with its wing could 
at the same time cover it and a little ivory ship 
of the same dimensions ; the second formed ants 
and other little animals out of ivory, which «ere 
so extremely small that their component parts 
were scarcely to be distinguished with the naked 
eye. He states also, in the same place, that one 
of those artists wrote a distich, in golden letters, 
which he enclosed in the rind of a grain of corn. 

Arnold, the London watchmaker, constructed 
a watch for George III., which was set in a 
finger-ring ; but this was nothing uncommon, for 
the Emperor Charles V. as well as James I. of 
England, had similar ornaments in the jewels of 
their rings; and this species of mechanism is 
sometimes witnessed, on a larger scale, in the 
bracelets of ladies, In Kirby’s Museum, notice 
is taken of an exhibition at the house of one 
Boverick, a watchmaker in the Strand, (1745,) 
at which were shown, among other things, the 
following curiosities: 1st, The furniture of a 
dining-room, with two persons seated at dinner, 
and a footman in waiting—the whole capable of 
being enclosed in a cherry-stone ; 2d, a landau in 
ivory, with four persons inside, two postilions, a 
driver, and six horses—the whole fully mounted 
and drawn by a flea; 3d, a four-wheel open 
chaise, equally pertect, and weighing only one 
grain. Another London exhibitor, about the 
same time, constructed of ivory a tea-table, fully 
equipped, with urn, tea-pot, cups, saucers, etc.— 
the whole being contained in a Barcelona filbert 
shell. 

In 1828, a mechanic of Plymouth completed a 
miniature cannon and carriage, the whole of 
which only weighed the twenty-ninth part of a 
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grain. The eannon had bore and touch-hole 
complete; the gun was of steel, the carriage of 
gold, and the wheels of silver. The workman- 
ship was said to be beautiful, but could only be 
seen to advantage through a powerful magnify- 
ing-glass. 


CHINESE WOOD-ENGRAVING. 

Wood-engraving is said to have had its origin 
in China, the birthplace of many other valuable 
inventions, and to have been due to the peculiar 
structure of the Chinese language, in the writing 
of which a separate symbol is used for each idea, 
and words are not made up, as with us, by a 
combination of letters. The number of these 
symbols or characters is therefore so vast, that it 
would be almost impossible to print their books 
with movable types. Their method of printing 
is therefore as follows: The work to be printed 
is carefully transcribed upon transparent paper, 
only one side of which is written on. The 
sheets are then glued down upon wooden tablets, 
and all the wood is cut away except that cov- 
ered by the lines of the writing. From these 
raised wooden lines impressions are taken. This 
practice is of ancient date in China, and some 
of those who have bestowed research on the 
matter are inclined to fix it about A. D. 930. 

ReasonaBLe.—A gentleman not overbur- 
dened with scientific knowledge conducted two 
ladies to the Cambridge Observatory to see an 
eclipse of the moon. They were too late; the 
eclipse was over, and the ladies were disap- 
pointed. “O,” exclaimed our hero, “don’t 
fret! I know the astronomer very well; he is a 
very polite man, and I am sure will begin again.” 


Save your Numpers ror Binpinc.—We 
charge but thirty-eight cents a volume for binding 
Ballou’s Dollar (Monthly, in strong and dyrable 
style. It makes two handsome and valuable 
volumes each year, of twelve hundred pages. 
All other magazines are bound at this office. 


Examine 1T.—We are now publishing in 
The Welcome Guest the best series of original 
stories ever issued in a weekly journal. Each 
number is complete in itself. Four Cents per 


copy, everywhere. 


IneratitupE.—The worst form of ingratitude 
is, to refuse to accept a favor from the hands of a 
person to whom you have had the pleasure of 
rendering one. 

Rarip Growtn.—It is claimed that Chicago 
has nearly 150,000 inhabitants. 
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THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

In one of the great battles on the continent 
during the Napoleonic era,,a young ensign 
paused to contemplate the body of a drummer 
who had just been killed by a cannon-ball which 
smashed his skull and scattered his brains. The 
colonel of the regiment accosted him sternly, 
and said, “I hope you are not afraid, sir?” 
“ Afraid!” replied the ensign, coolly, “O, no, 
colonel; but I was thinking what a wonder it 
was that any man with brains like this poor fel- 
low, could be found here.” The reply was a 
bitter satire on the folly of war. But we lose 
sight of the absurdity of fighting in its horrors. 
Even Napoleon could not ride over a field of bat- 
tle, after the excitement had passed away, with- 
out shedding tears of distress. What a picture 
was that given by the London Morning Herald 
of the field of Inkerman immediately after the 
combat! ‘ Many faces still seemed to smile ; 
others had a threatening look ; some bodies had 
a funeral pose, as though laid out by friendly 
hands ; others still knelt upon the ground, con- 
vulsively grasping their weapon, and biting their 
cartridgés. Many had their arms raised as if en- 
deavoring to ward off a blow, or as if desiring to 


offer a last prayer. All their faces were pale, - 


and the fierce blowing wind seemed to animate 
their dead bodies ; one would have seid that these 
long lines of the dead were about to rise to re- 
commence the struggle.” M. Boudin writes the 
same thing of the appearance of many of the 
Russians after the battle of the Alma: “Some 
seemed still writhing in the agonies of despair 
and death, but the most wore a look of calm and 
pious resignation. Some appeared to have 
words floating on their lips, and a smile as in a 
sort of high beatitude. One was particularly 
observed, his knees bent, his hands raised and 


joined, his head thrown back, murmuring his, 


supreme prayer.” At Magenta, again, many 
dead bodies, as we are informed by surgeon Ma- 
jor Armand, of the army of Italy, maintained the 
attitude they had when struck, passing instanta- 
neously from life to death, without agony or con- 
vulsion. A Zouave, struck point blank in the 
chest, still held his bayonet in the position of the 
charge, with the menacing aspect of a dead lion. 
His majesty the emperor is said to have remarked 
a similar case at Palestro... Near to the Zouave 
was an Austrian, dead from hemorrhage. His 
face and eyes were turned to heaven, his hands 
joined, and fingers interlaced, evidently in the 
attitude of prayer. 

Po1son.—Cases of murder by poisoning are 
becoming fearfully numerous all about us. 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF MAN. 

The ‘average height of Europeans,at birth is 
nineteen inches, female children being of less size 
in the proportion of 480 to 460. In each of the 
twelve years after birth, one twelfth is added to 
the stature each year. Between the ages of 
twelve and twenty, the growth of the body pro- 
ceeds much more slowly—and between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-five, when the height of the 
body usually attains its maximum, it ‘6 still 
further diminished. This point being reached, 
it is found that the increase is about three and 
one-quarter times greater than at the period of 
birth. In old age, the height of the body de- 
creases on the average about three inches. In 
general, the height varies less in women of dif- 
ferent countries than men. There is a difference 
in the weight of the sexes, both at birth and in- 
fancy. The average weight of a male child is 
about seven pounds, and of a female child only 
about six and a half pounds. The weight of a 
new-born infant decreases for the first three or 
four days after birth, and it does not sensibly 
commence to gain weight until it is a week old. 
At the end of the first year the child is nearly 
three times as heavy as when it was born. At 
the age of seven years, it is twice as heavy as at 
the end of the first year, and at forty-four years 
old its wéight is quadrupled. The average 
weight of each sex is nearly the same at the age 
of twelve, but after that period, taking individ- 
uals of tho same age, the females will be found 
to weigh less than males. 

When the weight of the body has reached its 
average maximam, it is about sixteen times 
heavier than at the time of birth. The average 
weight of men is about 139 pounds, and of wo- 
men, about 112 pounds; of adults, without dis- 
tinction of sex, about 120 pounds. In cases of 
individuals of both sexes, who are under the 
height of four feet four inches, females are some- 
what heavier than men ; but if above this height, 
men weigh more than women. Men attain their 
maximum weight about the age of forty, and wo- 
men at, or near the age of fifty. At the age of 
sixty, both the one and the other usually com- 
mence losing their weight, and the average 
weight of old persons of either sex, is nearly the 
same as at nineteen years of age. 


A Question.—Did the man who ploughed 
the sea, and afterwards planted his foot on his 
native soil, ever harvest the crops ¢ 


TrRRIBLE.—An exchange has a paragraph 
headed “Duel under the Rocky Mountains.” 
That must have been a crusher. 


ak 
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PERSEVERANCE AND SUCCESS. 

Those who regard success as a duty must be 
satisfied that perseverance is the only means of 
attaining it. It is that quality which essentially 
characterizes the Anglo-Saxon race, which raised 
a little European island to the rank of a first-rate 
power and the arbiter, in more than one histor- 
ical crisis, of the world’s destiny, and which, 
transplanted to these shores, took a remarkable 
development, and accomplished results which are 
the world’s wonder. All Americans possess 
more or less of this quality, but in some it is 
marvellously developed, and what it can accom- 
plish we propose to illustrate in an individual 
case, which ought to have figured in Smiles’s 
“ Self-Help.” 

The case we refer to is that of Mr. Simeon L. 
Wilson, of Methuen, Mass. At the age of 
thirteen he lost the use of a limb by attack of 
white swelling in the knee. After suffering for 
years from lameness, and just as he was begin- 
ning to dispense with the use of a cane, a par- 
alytic stroke made him a cripple for life. This 
occurred in 1831, and in 1849 he had not been 
able to walk one step. In this condition he be- 
gan the business of closing shoes, and by hard 
work and economy, succeeded in getting together 
enough money to purchase an acre and sixty 
rods of land near Methuen village, on which he 
had a house built in 1836. His land was very 
unpromising, “A gravelly hill, yellow loam, 
black loam, or clay soil, rather moist, and a 
swamp, very wet, with muck eighteen inches 
deep on an average, with a dry and sandy bot- 
tom—the swamp was covered with a thick 
growth of alders. The upland appeared to be 
almost filled, or paved, with small stones. The 
whole lot,” Mr. Wilson says, in his statement to 
the Essex County Agricultural Society, “ was a 
very bad-looking piece of land.” 

He resolutely went to work, however, to re- 
claim this ill-conditioned tract, and by slow de- 
grees it was brought under cultivation. He 
subscribed to an agricultural paper, took a lively 
interest in fruit-growing, and began to set out 
trees. In 1843 he transplanted into rows some 
apple-trees that had sprung up spontaneously, 
and in 1845 grafted them; in 1849 he gathered 
fruit from them. In 1846 he commenced a small 
nursery of fruit trees. 

“ Although I can do but little in the nursery 
myself,” he says, “I usually go into it every 
day (upon the wheelbarrow), and see what is in 
the most need of being done. Sometimes I work 
there myself, by getting upon my hands and 
knees between two rows of trees, and trim or 
weed them as I creep along. Sometimes I bud 


a few trees myself, but it being rather inconve- 
nient for me to do this work, I consider it better 
to work in the shop and hire the budding done. 
It requires nearly.all the work of one man now to 
attend to the nursery. The number of trees on 
the place at the present time (1849) is as follows : 
apple, 6787; plum, 388; cherry, 814; pear, 
2947; peaches, apricots and nectarines, 640; 
quince, 377; whole number, including all varie- 
ties and sizes, 11,954. Together with a great 
variety of grape vines, strawberry plants, goose- 
berry and currant bushes. The whole quantity 
of land cultivated is about one acre, there being 
about one third of an acre used for yard, build- 
ings, etc. I raise between the rows of trees, the 
various kinds of vegetables needful for family 
use.” 

“ Although,” Mr. Wilson says, in conclusion, 
“TI have been many years in doing what capital 
could have done in much less time, yet I have 
the satisfaction of building up my little place by 
my own industry; laboring under very unfa- 
vorable circumstances, without capital, and with- 
out the use of my legs. But now lamina 
forest of fruit trees planted by my own direction ; 
and the soil drawn upon the roots by my own 
hands, as I sat upon the barrow or box. I can 
now view the works of the Almighty in the 
growth of these trees, and the production of their 
fruit.” 

We should spoil this little narrative by com- 
ment ; its charm is in its simplicity; and if we 
are not mistaken it inculcates a lesson which will 
not be lost on men who possess the use of head, 
hands and legs, and yet suffer inertia and dis- 
couragement to creep overthem. What toil was 
here voluntarily encountered—what golden fruits 
are the recompense! When we read of such 
heroic enterprise and then think of great hulking 
fellows shabbily loafing from one year’s end to 
another, when there is abundance of rough land 
to be reclaimed and to be had almost for the ask- 
ing, we feel our cheeks tingle with indignation. 
Such successful efforts as that recorded above 
prove the truth of the axiom spoken by the 
French mechanic who swam off at Marseilles to 
the ship which contained Kossuth, to greet the 
Hungarian patriot, “‘ Nothing is impossible to 
him who wills.” With faith and perseverance 
we may indeed work miracles; without them, 
the best gifts are thrown away. 


A 1oup Brii.—The new bell which has re- 
cently been placed in the belfry of the Unitarian 
church at Quincy, Mass., can be distinctly heard 
a distance of seven miles. It weighs 3012 
pounds. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Louis Napoleon is in his fifty-third year, but 
looks much younger than that. ’ 

Albert Smith, the celebrated English comic 
writer and lecturer, died lately in London. 

The highest church spire in the world is that 
of Strasburg minster, which rises 474 feet. 

Queen Victoria has knighted Francis H. Sal- 
tus, of New York, for ery improvements. 

It is said that the pleuro-pneumonia on the 
Cape of Good Hope, where it has extensively 
prevailed, is successfully treated by inoculation 
with the virus of the disease. 

Two sphinxes in white marble, 


it from 


Sebastopol, have just been placed on the pilas-. 


ters of the entrance to the reserved gardens of 
the Tuileries, on the side next the river. 


In the London Court of Bankruptcy, a bank- 
rupt named Goose came up to attend the meet- 
ing for choice assignees, and an hour afterwards 
a Mr. Gosling appeared upon a similar meeting. 

The London Court Journal has been assured 
by a gentleman recently returned from Paris, 

at the last ball at the took 
on Sunday evening, an ish bishop ap- 

The great modiste of the day in Paris is not a 
French woman, nor even a Frenchman, but an 
Englishman ; and he is more run after by the 
fashionable ladies than any of the celebrated 
French milliners ever were. 


Mr. Dampier, a farmer residing near Taunton, 

England, is said to have a horee in his possession 

fifty-six years, which he rides daily about 

his farm, and occasionally goes out hunting with. 

The animal is still fresh on his legs, and free 
from blemish. 


In the course of a recent thunderstorm, the 
wires of the electric te’ h at Candebeeles- 
Elbeuf (Seine-Inferieure), France, were cut by 
lightning, and the electric fiuid then ran along 
to the office at Elbeuf, where it caused a very 
intense light and melted some wires in the 
apparatus. 

A new gunpowder is announced in England, 
which is said to be less dangerous than ordinary 

wder, produces very little smoke, and that of a 

pungent kind than usual, not only enabling 
the miner to work in close places without the 
great delay consequent on smoke, but greatly di- 
minishing the unhealthy effects of it in the mines. 


M. Auguste Mariette, an eminent French arch- 
wologist, writes from Egypt, that he has discov- 
ered the remains of a large palace in granite, in 
the immediate vicinity of the Sphynx. He takes 
this palace to be that of Chephrem, who built the 

eat pyramid. No less seven statues of 

is prince have been found in the palace. 


In the Palais des Beaux-Arts, at Paris, the mod- 
el of the ruins of a temple is being exhibited, which 
were excavated about a ago, near Eleusis, in 
laying the foundation of aschool. Itis thought 
that these classical remains are the ruins of the 
Temple of Triptolemus, which is mentioned and 
praised for its many works of plastic art, by the 
writers of antiquity. 


A fashionable Paris milliner lately retired with 
a fortune of 20,000 francs a year. 

We have seen it asserted that in Great Britain 
every fiftieth person is a drunkard. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. drives a pair of 
very fast American trotters in Paris. 

The Sailor’s Home, of London, ‘during the 
thirty-three of its existence, has given suc- 
cor and shelter to 39,148 seamen. 
8225 boarders were received. 

A company is being formed in London to con- 
struct air tubes for the conveyance of despatches 
and parcels to and from various parts of the me- 
tropolis. An influential direction has been 
formed, with the Marquis of Chandos as 
chairman 


it year 


Every drop of milk brought into Paris is test- 
ed at the barriers by the iactometer, to see if the 
“ Tron-tailed cow” has been guilty of diluting it 
— if so the whole of it is remorselessly thrown 
into the gutter—the Paris milk is very pure in 
consequence. 

In the English House of Lords, recently, Earl 
Granville, in an elaborate speech on the repeal 
of the tax on paper, declared that American pro- 
cesses for paper-making were infinitely superior 
to the English, and that England was also be- 
hind France and Japan in the manufacture of 
this important article. 

Holland consumes about forty million pounds 
of tobacco annually. As the population num- 
bers about three millions, every man, woman 
and child, can have on this allowance a little 
more than thirteen pounds a year. About six- 
teen million pounds annually go from this coun- 
try to her shores. 

The marriage of Prince Polignac with M’dlle 
Mires, daughter of the Hebrew speculator, excit- 
ed considerable conversation in what is called 
society in Paris, as the Polignacs are of the 

urest blood, and but a dozen years past M. 

ires was a vender of old clothes about the 
streets of Bordeaux. 

On Victor Emmanuel’s visit to Modena, the 
bishop of Modena stood before the king, mitre 
in hand, at the church door. He said by 
the pope’s bidding, as a priest, he ought not to 
be there, but, as he was a man before he was a 
priest, he deemed his citizen’s duty to his sov- 
ereign was paramount over his allegiance to the 
vicar of Christ. 

The Revue Municipale publishes an official 
list of all the entrances into Paris through the 
fortifications. They are of three kinds—portes, 
or gates, meaning open air entrances, situated on 
, those entrances which are 


There are in France 2624 locomotives; 2521 
were made in France. There are in Germany 
2850 locomotives ; 2277 were made in Germany ; 
311 in England; 190 in Belgium; 60 in 
United States; and 22 in France. The Austrian 
rem has a locomotive manufactory near 

ienna. The Borsig locomotive manufactory at 
Berlin has made 1200 locomotives since it was 
established. 
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or posterns, those which are arched over. From | 
this list it appears there are in all sixty-five open- | 
ings, viz.: 51 gates, 10 passages, and 4 posterns. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


Pike’s Peak -mining is represented to be 
prosperous ie expectations of the miners. 

Miss Eliza Logan, the actress, has: married 
Mr. Wood, the theatrical manager. 

Madame Keller, of the Keller Troupe, a beau- 
tiful woman; died lately in Cienfuegos. 

A New York writer thinks the present the age 
of supreme rascality. 

Hawthorne says one picture in ten thousand, 
perhaps, ought to live in the applause of mankind. 


A woman in New Orleans has just married her 
eighth husband since 1852. 

M. de Trobriand says N. P. Willis is making 
the fortune of the locality he resides in. 

An Indian named Albert S. Smith lately ran 
ten miles in fifty-eight minutes at New Haven. 

A man in Farmington, Iowa, while horri 

ming God, was struck with palsy, and al- 
most immediately died. 

There are in in the State 

inia 68 troops of cavalry, 81 companies of light 
82 of ri 21 
panies of artillery. 

Some six months since, Leonard Edwards, of 
Troy, lost a valuable gold watch, which he had 
laid upon a stand on retiring. A few days ago, 
he found it snugly stowed away in a rat-hole. 

Manuel Pinto died at San Benito, California, 
on the lst of April. He was probably the oldest 


man in the United States, ys Rang passed his 
y. 


one hundred and twentieth birth 


to their nts by means of the police te’ 

will one in both New 
York and Brooklyn. 

There are eighty-two Nantucketers living who 
are over eighty a of age, including twenty- 
four members of the Society of Friends, whose 
united ages are 2037 years and 10 months. 

We thought le might wear old clothes out 
West ; 5 Chicago, loot week, a most shab- 
bily dressed man was arrested as a t, and 
locked up, although he had about $1500 in his 

et in cash or cash funds. The officer is to 


proceeded against for false arrest. 

The Pittsburg (Pa.) Gazette states that a man 
named Brant, a resident of Shankeville, Somer- 
set county, lately ate twenty-one boiled eggs at 
one meal, but his digestive organs were unable 
to do the work assigned them, and the man died 
4 victim to his gluttony. 


Recently a German, named Frederick Staley, 
residing in Rochester, killed himself by blowing 
his brains out with a pistol. A woman whom 
he loved, from whom he differed in religion, had 
pertinaciously refused to marry him. the 
slaughter. 

A writer has great faith in the of a 
= of onions for ridding cows or oxen of lice. 

claims to have found them an infallible rem- 
edy in his practice. They also give a tone to 
the stomach, and are especially valuable in hot 
weather, when working cattle will lie in shade at 
noon-time, and refuse to eat. 
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The draymen of Marysville, 
resolved to do no more work on Sunday. 

It is sixteen years since Professor Morse put 
up the first telegraph in America. 

A California paper asserts that they have fire- 
flies there large enough to cook by. 

It is estimated that over 10,000 barrels of oil 
are now ready for market in the oil regions of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. 

The three street railway lines in Cincinnati, 
during the last seven an Pony the first of their 
existence, have carried about 1,900,000 passen- 
gers, and yielded the city a revenue of $19,000. 

The devices of have no end. In 

Philadelphia thieves have assumed the garb of 
census takers, and improve the opportunity to 
rob the houses they visit. 
. A person in Mobile, Alabama, has brought a 
suit for dam against a shoemaker for failing 
to comply with a promise to have a pair of boots 
made at a specific time. 

Twenty-seven candidates for admission to the 
bar at the general term of the Supreme Court of 
New York, in session at Auburn, were rejected in 
a lump, recently, because they could not pass an 
examination. 

Some of the Canada papers complain that a 
large emi n is going on from Canada to our 
Western States. They say that more protection 
and enco' ent are extended to the settlers 
in the republic, and that taxes are lighter. 

A letter from a reliable source in Liberia states 
that a vein of mineral coal, ten miles in length, 
has been discovered in Bassa county. Miners 
are to be immediately set to work. If the coal 
proves plenteous and good, the discovery will be 
one of much importance to Liber 


have 


ia. 

The Hamilton (C. W.) city council have at 
length let the contracts fur the erection of a 
crystal palace, wherein is to be holden the Pro- 
vincial Agricultural Association’s exhibition for 
the current year. The contracts already awarded 
amount to $18,056 50. 

Two old residents of Upton, one of them 
blind, who have been neighbors and acquaint- 
ances for more than half a century, have been 
recently in a lawsuit at Milford, about 
the sum of $20, which was in dispute on a mu- 
tual account current ef fifteen years. A sad ex- 
ample for old age to set, truly. 

The old legal rule that a tenant was bound to 
continue to pay rent to the end of his lease, not 
withstanding the premises might be destroyed by 
fire, has been reversed by an act of the New 
York Legislature, and in case of the destruction 
of the building, or its injury so as to be unten- 
antable, “by the elements or any other cause,” 
without fault of the tenant, he may surrender 
possession. 

In Dale county, S. C., a boy put his hand 
into what he supposed was a rabbit hole, when it 
was bitten by # rattlesnake. He bound his sus- 
pender tightly above the wound and started for 
home, but fell before reaching it. His cries 
brought the family, who administered whiskey, 
but in vain. is arm below the bandage 
swelled, turned black and burst, and he died two 
days after. 


MERRY MAKING. 


Merry-Making. 


To escape trouble from noisy children—send 
them to your neighbor’s “ visiting.” 

The man who moved an amendment, injured 
his spine by the operation. 

’Art Exposition—A Hinglish cockney telling 
is love to tthe lady ’e hadores. 

To get up the “Conflict of Ages,” ask two 
rival how old they ate, 

A person of the masculine der putting on 
female appare!, for the fun of A oy thing, of course 
only plays fair.” 

What is the difference between one who walks, 
and one who looks up a flight of stairs }—One 
steps up stairs, and the other stares up steps. 

An old negress in Alabama, says she “ don’t 
know how old I is, but I cooked for the hands 
that dug up the Chatahoochee riber.” 


“ A retainer at the bar,” as the boy said when 


caught by a dog, just as he was about to climb on 
the orchard fence. 


“ A bad wife,” says an old author, “ is confu- 
sion, weakness, discomfiture and despair ”’—bad 
enough, is it not, good woman ? 

“Warm day, Jones, warm day,” said Smith, 
as they met lately. “ Yes, it is,” said Jones : “ it 
is some warm, if not summer.” 

Good dinners have a harmonizing influence. 
Few disputes are so large that they cannot be 
covered with a table-cloth. 

This life’s contradictions are many.—Salt wa- 
ter gives us fresh fish, and hot’ words produce a 
coolness. 

“ Mr. Conducter,” asked a railroad passenger, 
“are you running on time to-day?” “ No, ar ; 
we are running for cash.” 

What is the difference between a running 
stream of water and a dog torn in two? The 
one is a current, and the other a rent cur. 

Why is a bigoted ecclesiastic like a q 
D’ye pat it + Because he cleaves po 
ciously to his dog-ma. 

A judge in Cincinnati is said to have so much 
real estate on his hands, that nothing short of 
soap and water can relieve him. 

his readers against 
ing short women, as the habit has made 
him round shouldered. 

A reliable swell declares that he lately danced 
one evening with three young ladies, the united 
circumference of whose dresses amounted to a 
hundred yards. 

Three policemen and two 
on the first of A 


surgeons ran a race 
1, to see the body of a man 
to have blown out his brains 


” 


speaks of the “ graceful figures 


A cotemporary 
of childhood.” Bilifkins says, that the figures 


at the bottom of childhood’s shoe and clothing’ 


bills até not so graceful. ' 

At no moment of difficulty does a husband, 
knowing his own utter helplessness, draw so 
closely to his wife’s side for comfort and assist- 
ance, as when he wants a button sewed on his 
shirt-collar. 


The minister who lost! the thread of a dis. 
course, has obtained a fresh skein. 

The quickest way to make eyewater is to run 
your nose against a lamp post. 

“ The drift of a man’s speech” may be easil 
ascertained when he falls into the ion. . 

An Irish paper advertises, ‘‘ Wanted an able- 

man as & washer-woman.” 

“ Do you understand boy?” “O, yes, 
I am always cutting a fine one.” 

It is rumored that a celebrated 
has been invited to examine 
navigation.” 

Why is the best article of mialt liquor like the 
em in a concert programme? Because it 


phrenologi 
the “ 


is fhe fine ale. : 
‘Pa, aint I growing tall?” “ Why, what’s 
Tacking 


ight, sonny?” “ Seven feet, 
yard.” Pa fainted. 


The woman who was “buried in grief” is 
now alive and doing well. It was a case of pre- 


mature interment. * 

We suppose that there is quite as large an 
amount of craft upon the as there is upon 
the water. 

Adhesiveness is a large element of success. 
Genius has glue on his feet, and will take hold 
on a marble slab. 

Why is an invaiid cured by sea-bathing like a 
confirmed criminal? Because he is sea-cured 
(secured). 

Take mye | my fitst letter, take away my sec- 
ond letter, take away all my letters, and I am 
still the same—the postman. 

A Yankee says that the poet, when he alluded 
to the “ Monumental Bust,” evidently meant to 
imply the “Crack of Dome !” 

Why is the captain of a steamboat coming into 
fee like a tobacconist? Because he has to back 

er (tobacco). : 

A popular author exclaims, “ What a pity 
some quadrupeds can’t talk!’ We are rather 
en to say, “ What a pity some bipeds 
can 


It is said that “ Steam annihilates both Time 
and Space.” It is a thousand pities, for our 
comfort in railway travelling, that its annihilat- 
ing powers will sometimes extend, also, to— 
human beings. 


A BRILLIANT PAPER! 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 


The most charming miscellaneous weekly journal yet 
Offered to the public. Original in design contents, 
—s i in most choice and elegant style of modern 


OF THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
it contains the amount of a whole volume of delightful 
reading matter, and each number complete in iteelf— 
containing tales, sketches, gossip, news, wit, 
humor and poetic gems.. 
Monsuty and Tas Weicome 
are sent together for $2.50 a year. 
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